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FAMILY LIBRARY. 



Tm publishers of the Family Library, anxious to obtain 
and to deserve the favourable opinion of the publi<i, with 
pleasure embrace the present opportunity to express their 
warm and sincere thanks for the liberal patronage which has 
been bestowed upon their undertaking, and their determina- 
tion to do all that lies in their power to merit its continu- 
ance. For some tmie previous to the commencement of the 
Famity Library, they had entertained thoughts and wishes 
of reducing the quantity of merely fictitious writings, which 
the reading public had made it their interest to issue from 
their press ; and they were conscious that this could only 
be done by substituting for them works that should be equally 
entertaining and more instructive. The difficulty was to 
find an adequate supply of books possessing these requisites. 
At this time the attention of English philanthropists and 
authors was strongly turned to the general dissemination of 
useful knowledge by means of popular abridgments, conve- 
nient in form, afforded at low prices, and as much as possi- 
ble simplified in style, so as to be accessible as well to the 
means as to the comprehension of ^* the people," in contra* 
distinction to the educated and the wealthy. The result has 
been the production of numerous collections, embracing well 
written works treating of almost every department of art and 
science, and, by their simplicity, clearness, and entire freedom 
from technicality, exactly calculated to attract and compen- 
sate the attention of the general reader. From these collec- 
tions, with additions and improvements, and such alterations 
as were necessary to adapt the work to the taste and wants 
of the American public. Harper's Family Library has 
been composed ; and it is with pride and pleasure that the 
publishers acknowledge the distinguished favour with which 
it has been received. The approbation and support that 
have already been bestowed upon it are greater than have 
ever been conferred upon any work of a similar character 
published in the United States ; and the sale of eveiy suc- 
ceeding volume still demonstrates its continually increasing 
popularity. In several instances gentlemi^n of wealth ana 
of excellent judgment have been so much pleased with the 
character of the Library, that they have purchased numbers 
of complete sets as appropriate and valuable gifts to the 
^uhilies of their less opulent relatives i and others have^ 
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liiMolicited} been active in their endeaTours to extend ita 
circulation among their friends and acquaintances. With 
these strong inducements to persevere, the publishers are 
resolved to prosecute their undertaking with additional zeal, 
energy, and circumspection. What has been done they 
desire their patrons to consider rather in the light of an ex- 
periment, than a specimen of what they hope and intend to 
accomplish : they freely and gratefully acknowledge that 
the circulation and popularity of the Family Library ar« now 
•such as to justify them in disregarding expense, and to 
demand from them every care and every exertion. It shall 
be their study to make such arrangements as shall warrant 
them in assuring the friends and patrons of the Library that 
the forthcoming volumes, instead of decreasing in interest 
and value, will be found still more deserving of the support 
and approbation of the public than those which have pre- 
ceded them. 

In order to render it thus meritorioas, the proprietors 
intend incorporating in it hereafter, selecticms of the be^ 
productions nrom the various other Libraries and Miscellar 
nies now publishing in Europe. Several well-known au- 
thors have been engaged to prepare for it also works of an 
American character; and the Family Library, when com- 
pletedf vjiU. include a volume on every useful and inieresHng 
subject not embraced in the other " Libraiies" now prepar- 
ing by the same publishers. The entire series will be the 
J)rodoetion of authors of eminence, who have acquired ce- 
ebrity by their literary labours, and whose names, as they 
ap]^ar in succession, will afford the surest guarantee for the 
satisfactory manner in which the subjects will be treated. 

With these arnmgements, the publishers flatter themselves 
that they will be able to offer to the American public a work 
of unparalleled merit and cheapness, forming a body of literar 
ture which will obtain the praise of having instructed many, 
and amused all ; and, above every other species of eulogy, 
of being fit to be introduced to the domestic circle without 
reserve or exception. 

The Drauatic Scries of the Family Library will consist 
principally of the works of those Dramatists who flourished 
eontemporaneously with Shakspeare, in which all such 
passages as are inconsistent with modem delicacy will be 
omitted. The number of volumes will be limited, and th^ 
'WiU.be bound and numbered in such a manner as to render it 
ttot essentially necessary to obtain them lo complete a set of 
ihe Family Library. 
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The PiCblishers have now the pleasiire of sub- 
mitting to the public the concluding chapters of 
the ** Passages from the Diary of a lace Physician.** 

In order to render the present volume uniform 
in size with the first, a few additional stories have 
been added as a ** Supplenient.'* Although these 
are of a different character from the main body of 
the work, still it is hoped they will prove equally 
interesting and instructive. 

For the information of those (and those only) 
who have not read the first volume of these ** Pas- 
sages,*' the following opinions of its merits are 
presented. 

** The Menes the author describee are traly affocting— they poseen a 
tbriliiiiic interest. No one who reads iheM sketches, taken from real 
life, wUl have occasion to look through works of Action fi>r scenes to 
excite and amuse him. The vivacity and good taste discovered in the 
author's manner, and the impressive moral given by his affecting nar- 
niives, will render his work highly aceeptaMe to the literary pubUc."— 
8, Religious TeUgrapk. 

" It amuses, excites our sympathi'M, lets as into the knowledge of tho 
depths (rf the human soul, and sets fbrtb the value of the * balm of Gilead 
and the physician there.* ^-^Chriatian InteWgencer. 

** They are written in a masterly style, calculated to attract and fix 
the attention of all classes of readers, and we think they will produce a 
salutary effbct.'*~JV. E. Baptist Register. 

** We have read this work with unusual interest. It Is evidently the 
production of a powerAii writer, who maintains throughout a contnri 
over the mind and heart of his reader, equal to that which is deligbtAilly 
acquiesced in when exercised by the master-spirits o( poetic inspiration. 
Indeed, the flnely-wrought, vivid description, accurate delineation of 
■uflbring humanity, in various moods and diversified conditions, and 
deep pathos of the writer, entitle him, although his work is written in 

Smse, to take rank with the most highly-gifted poetic geniuses of modern 
ate."— Wnteyan M. Visiter. 

**They are drawn with a masterty hand, and apparently fhmi real lifck 
Blany of iliem are not only interesting but instructive, and fitted to con- 
fey important moral lessons." — Journal tif Commerce. 

** The writer of these stories has made up a remarkable book, and ona 
of iiof ttlar intSTMit."— iV; Y. ^meriean. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE STATESMAN. 



Ambition !— Its sweets and bitters— its splendid 
miseries — ^its wrinkling cares — its wasting agonies 
— its triumphs and downfalls — who has not, in some 
degree, known and felt them ? Moralists, historians, 
and novelist's have filled libraries in picturing their 
dreaiy and dazzling details; and yet Ambition's 
votaries, or rather victims, are as numerous, as enthu- 
siastic as ever !— Such is the mounting quality ex- 
isting in almost every one's breast, that no **Pelion 
upon Ossa" heapings, and accumulations of facts and 
lessons, can keep it down. Though I fully feel the 
truth of this remark, vain and futile though tne attempt 
may prove, 1 cannot resist the inclination to con- 
tribute my mite towards the vast memorials of Am- 
bition's martyrs ! 

My specific purpose, in first making the notes from 
which the ensuing narrative is taken, and in now pre- 
senting it to the public — in thus pointing to the spec- 
tacle of a sun suddenly and disastrously eclipsed 
while blazing at its zenith — is this: To show the 
steps by which a really great mind — an eager and 
impetuous spirit — ^was voluntarily sacrificed at the 
shrine of political ambition; foregoing, nay, de- 
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spising, the substantial joys and comforts of elegant 
privacy, and persisting, even to destruction, in its 
frantic efforts to bear up against and grapple with 
cares too mighty for the mind of man. It is a solemn 
lesson, imprinted on my memory in great and glaring^ 
characters ; and if I do but succeed in bringing a few 
of them before the reader, they may at least serve 
to check extravagant expectations, by disclosing the 
misery which often lies cankering behind the most 
splendid popularity. If I should be found inaccurate 
in my use of political technicalities and allusions^ 
the reader will be pleased to overlook it, on the score 
of my professiot). 

I recollect, when I was at Cambridge, overhearinff 
some men of my college talk about the ^ splendid 
talents of young Stafford,"* who had lately become 

a member of hall ; and they said so much about 

the " great hiC he had made in his recent debut at 
one of the debating societies — which then flourished 
in considerable numbers — that I resolved to take the 
earliest opportunity of going to hear and judge for 
myself. That was soon afforded me. Though not 
a member of the society, I gained admission through 
a friend. The room was crammed to the very door ; 
and I was not long in discovering the '' star of the 
evening** in the person of a young fellow-commoner, 
of careless and even slovenly appearance. The first 
glimpse of bis features disposed me to believe all I 
had heard in his favour. There was no sitting for 
^ect; nothing artificial about his demeanour— no 
careful carelessness of attitude — no knitting of the 
brows, or painful straining of the eyes, to look bril- 
liant or acute ! The mere absence of all these litUe 
Qonceits and fooleries, so often disfiguring " talented 
young speakers," went, in my estimation, to the 
account of his superiority. His face was " sicklied 
o'er with the pale cast of thought," and its lineaments 

* It can hardly be rutceanrf^ I prasonio, to literate, tbat ... 
oamw iadividnalaare Mieated by in Umm papers, an lletitivaa. 
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Tery deeply and strongly marked. There was a 
wondrous power and fire in the eyes, which gleamed 
with restless energy whichever way he looked. They 
were neither large nor prominent — ^but all soul — all 
expression. It was startling to find their glance 
suddenly settled on one. His forehead, as much as 
I saw of it, was knotted and expansive. There was 
a prevailing air of anxiety about his worn features — 
young as he was, about 21 — as if his mind was every 
instant hard at work, which an inaccurate observer 
might have set down to the score of ill-nature, 
especially when coupled with the matter-of-fact un- 
smiling nods of recognition with which he returned 
the polite inclinations of those who passed him. To 
me, sitting watching him, it seemed as though Ills 
mind were of too intense and energetic a character 
to have any sympathies with the small matters 
transpiring around him. I knew his demeanour was 
simple, unaffected, genuine, and it was refreshing to 
see it. It predisposed me to like him, if only for 
being free from the ridiculous airs assumed by some 
with whom I associated. He allowed five or six 
speakers to address the society, without making 
notes, or joining in the noisy exclamations and inter- 
ruptions of those around him. At length he rose amid 
perfect silence — ^the silence of expectant criticism 
whetted by rivalry. He seemed at first a little flus- 
tered, and for about five minutes spoke hesitatingly and 
somewhat unconnectedly — with the air of a man who 
does not know exactly how to get at his subject, which 
yet he is conscious of having thoroughly mastered. 
At length, however, the current ran smooth, and grad- 
ually widened and swelled into such a stream — a 
torrent of real eloquence — as I never before or since 
heard poured from the lips of a young speaker — or 
possibly any speaker whatsoever, except himself in 
after-life. He seemed long disinclined to enhance 
the effect of what he was uttering by oratorical ges- 
ture. His bands both grasped his cap, which ere 

A2 
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long was compressed, twisted, and crushed out of aH 
shape ; but as he warmed, he laid it down, and used 
his arms, %he levers of eloquence, with the grace 
and energy of a natural orator. The effect he pro- 
duced was prodigious. We were all carried away 
with him, as if by whirlwind force. As for myself, 
I felt for the first time convinced that oratory such 
as that could persuade me to any thing. As might 
have been expected, his speech was fraught with the 
faults incident to youth and inexperience, and was 
pervaded with a glaring hue of extravagance and 
exaggeration. Some of his ** facts" were prepos- 
terously incorrect, and his inferences false ; but there 
was such a prodigious power of language — ^such a 
blaze of fancy — such a stretch and grasp of thought 
— ^and such casuistical dexterity evinced throughout, 
as indicated the presence of first-rate capabUities. 
He concluded amid a storm of applause ; and before 
his enthusiastic auditors, whispering together their 
surprise and admiration, could observe his motions, 
he had slipped away and left the room. 

The excitement into which this young man's ^*JirH 
appearance^ had thrown me, kept me awake the 
greater part of the night ; and I well recollect feeling 
a' transient fit of disinclination for the dull and som- 
bre profession of medicine, for which I was destined* 
That evening's display warranted my indulging large 
and high expectations of the future eminence of 
young Stafford; but I hardly went so far as to think 
of once seeing him secretary of state, and leader 
of the British House of Commons. Accident soon 
afterward introduced me to him, at the supper-table 
of a mutual friend. I found him distinguished as 
well by that simplicity and frankness ever attending 
the consciousness of real greatness, as by the reck- 
lessness, irritability, and impetcosity of one aware 
that he is far superior to those around him, and in 
possession of that species of talent which is appre- 
eiable by all— ^f those rare powen wluch ensure a 
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tnan the command over his fellows — ^keen and bitter 
sarcasm — and extraordinacry readiness of repartee* 
Then, again, all his predilections were political. He 
^teriy disreg^arded the popular pursuits at college* 
Whatever he said, read, or thought had reference to 
Ills " ruling passion," — and that not by fits and starts^ 
tinder the arbitrary impulses of rivalry or enthusiasmy 
i)ut steadily and systematically. I knew from him* 
.fielf, that, before liis twenty-third year, he had read 
^ver and made notes of the whole of the parliament* 
^ry debates, and have seen a table which he con* 
^tructed for reference on a most admirable and use- 
•ful plan. The minute accuracy of his acquaintance 
'With the whole course of political affairs, obtained 
-%y such laborious methods as this, may be easily 
conceived. His powers of memory were remaricable 
— as well for their capacity as tenacity ; and the pres- 
'^nce of mind and judgment with which he availed 
'himself of his acquisitions convinced his opponent 
that he had undertaken an arduous, if not hopeless, 
task, in rising to reply to him. It was impossible not 
'to see, even in a few minutes* interview with him, that 
AMBinoN had *' marked him for her own." Alas, 
what a stormy career is before this young man ! — ^I 
have often thought, while listening to his impassioned 
iiarangues and conversations, and witnessing the 
twin fires of intellect and passion fashing from his 
eyes. One large ingredient in his composition was a 
most morbid sensibility ; and then he devoted him- 
self to every pursuit with a headlong, undistinguish- 
ing enthusiasm and energy, which inspired me with 
lively apprehensions, lest he should wear himself 
out and fall by the way, before he could actually 
enter on the great arena of public life. His forehead 
was already furrowed with premature wrinkles !— 
His application was incessant. He rose every morn- 
ing at five, and retired pretty regularly by eleven. 

Our acquaintance gradually ripened into friendship; 
and we vis^^ each other with mutual frequency and 
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cordiality. When he left college, he entreated me to 
accompany him to the Continent, but financial reasons 
foihade it. He was possessed of a tolerably ample 
fortune ; and, at the time of quitting England, was 

actually in treaty with Sir for a borough. 

I left Cambridge a few months after Mr. Stafiford; 
and as we were mutually engaged with the arduous 
and absorbing duties of our respective professions, 
we saw and heard little or nothing of one another 
for several years. In the very depth of my distress 
—during the first four years of my establishment in 
London — I recollect once calling at the hotel which 
he generally made his town-quarters, for the purpose 
of soliciting his assistance in the way of introduc- 
tions ; when, to my anguish and mortification, I heard 
that on that very morning he had quitted the hotel 
for C^ais,^n his return to the Continent ! 

At length ^r. Stafford, who had long stood con- 
templating on the brink, dashed into the tempestuous 
waters of public life, and emerged — a member of 

parliament for the borough of . I happened to 

see the gazette which announced the event, about 
two years after the occurrence of the accident which 
elevated me into fortune. I did not then require any 
one^s interference on my behalf, being content with 
the independent exercise of my profession; and 
even if I had been unfortunate, too long an interval 
had elapsed, I thought, to warrant my renewing a 
mere college acquaintance with such a man as Mr. 
Stafford. I was content, therefore, to keep barely 
within the extreme rays of this rising sun in the 
political hemisphere. I shall not easily forget the 
feelings of intense interest wit)i which I saw, in one 
of the morning papers, the name of my quondam 
college friend, " Mb. Stafford," standing at the hea4 
of a speech of two columns' length— or the delight 
with which I paused over the frequent interruptions 
of " Hear, hear /"— " Hear, hear, hearr—^^ Cheers f 
—**ZxwtticAfl«'».'"— which marked the speaker's 
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progress in the favour of the House. " We regret/* 
said the reporter, in a note at the end, ** that the noise 
in the gallery prevented our giving at greater length 
the eloquent and effective maiden-speech of Mr* 
Stafford, which was cheered perpetually throughout, 
and excited a strong sensation in the House." In 
my enthusiasm I purchased that copy of the news- 
paper, and have it now in my possession. It needed 
not the inquiries which every where met me, •* Have 
you read Mr. Stafford's maiden-speech ?" to convince 
me of his splendid prospects, the reward of his early 
and honourable toils. His ** maiden-speech" formed 
the sole engrossing topic of conversation to my wife 
and me as we sat at supper that evening ; and she 
was asking me some such question as is generally 
uppermost in ladies' minds on the mention of a popu- 
lar character, " What sort of looking man he was 
when I saw him at Cambridge T'-^wnen a forcible 
appeal to the knocker and beU, followed by the ser* 
vant's announcing, that ''A gentleman wished to 
speak to me directly," brought me into my patients' 
room. The candles, which were only just lit, did not 
enable me to see the person of my visiter very dis- 
tinctly ; but the instant he spoke to me, removing a 
handkerchief which he held to his mouth, I recog- 
nised — could it be possible ? — the very Mr. Stafford 
we had been speaking of 1 I shook him affectionately 
by the hand, and should have proceeded to compli- 
ment him Warmly on his last evening's success in the 
House, but that his dreadful paleness of feattu^s and 
discomposure of manner disconcerted me. 

" My dear Mr. Stafford, what is the matter 7 Are 
you ill? Has any thing happened!" I inquired 
anxiously. 

" Yes, doctor—perhaps fatally ill," he replied, with 
great agitation. ** I thought I would call on you on 
my way from the House, which I have but just leflL 
It is not my fault that we have not maintained our 
college acquaintance— but of that more hereafter. 
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I wish your advice — ^yotir honest opinion on my case. 
For God's sake, don't deceive me ! Last evening I 
spoke for the first time in the House, at some length, 
and with all the energy I could command. You may 
ffuess the consequent exhaustion I liave sufiTered 
during the whole of this day; and this evening, 
though much indisposed with fever and a cough, I 

imprudently went down to the House, when Sir 

so shamefully misrepresented certain portions 

of the speech I had dehvered the preceding night, 
that I felt bound to rise and vindicate myself. I was 
betrayed into greater length and vehemence than I 
had anticipated; and on sitting down, was seized 
with such an irrepressible fit of coughing, as at last 
forced me to leave the House. Hoping it would 
abate, I Walked for some time about the lobby — and 
at length thought it better to' return home than re- 
enter the House. While hunting after my carriage, 
the violence of the cough subsided into a small, 
hacking, irritating one, accompanied with spitting. 
After driving about as far as Whitehall, the vivid 
glare of one of the street lamps happened to faU 
suddenly on my white pocket-handkerchief, and, oh 
God!" continued Mr. Stafford, almost gasping for 
breath, "this horrid sight met my eyel" He spread 
out a pocket-handkerchief all spotted and dabbled 
with blood ! It was with the utmost, difficulty that he 
communicated to me what is gone before. — "Oh! 
it's all over with me— ^the .chapter's ended, I'm 
afraid !" he murmured, almost inarticulately — and 
while I was feeling his pulse he fainted. I placed 
him instantly in a recumbent position-^loosened his 
neckerchief and shirt-collar — dashed some cold 
water in his face, and he presently recovered. He 
shook his head in silence, very mournfully — ^his 
features expressed utter hopelessness. I sat down 
close beside him, and, grasping his hand in mine, 
endeavoured to reassure him. The answers he 
returned to the few questions I asked him convinced 
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me that the spitting of blood was unattended with 
danger, provided he could be kept quiet in body and 
mind. There was not the slightest symptom of 
radical mischief in the lungs. A glance at his stout 
build of body, especially at his ample sonorous chest, 
forbade the supposition. I explained to him, with 
even professional minuteness of detail, the true nature 
of the accident — its effects — and method of cure. 
He listened to me with deep attention, and at last 
seemed convinced. He clasped his hands, exclaim* 
ing, '* Thank God ! thank God !'* and entreated me 
to do on the spot what I had directed to be done by 
the apothecary — to bleed him. I complied, and from 
a large orifice took a considerable quantity of blood. 
I then accompanied him home — saw him consigned 
to bed — ^prescribed the usual lowering remedies— 
absolutely forbade him to open his lips, except in the 
shghtest whisper possible — ^and left him calm, and 
restored to a tolerable measure of self-possession. 
One of the most exquisite sources of gratification 
arising from the discharge of our professional duties 
is the disabusing our patients of their harrowing and 
groundless apprehensions of danger. One such 
instance as is related above is to me an ample recom- 
pense for months of miscellaneous, and often thank- 
less toil, in the exercise of my profession. Is it not, 
in a manner, plucking a patient from the very brink, 
of the grave, to which he had despairingly consigned 
himself, and placing him once more in the busy throng 
of life — the very heart of society 1 I have seen men 
of the strongest intellect and nerve, whom the 
detection of a novel and startling symptom has ter- 
rified into giving themselves up for lost, in an instant 
dispossessed of their apprehensions, by explaining 
to them the real nature of what has alarmed them.* 

* One instance p ro w w 00 strongly on my recollection that I cannot 
belp adverting to it :—l was one day sammoned in haste to an eminent 
merchant in the city, who thought he had grounds for apprehending 
occasion for one of the most appalling operations known in surgery. 
When I arrived, on finding the case not exactly within my provinee, I 
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The alarm, however, occasioned b^ the niptture of s 
blood-vessel in or near the lungs, is seldom unwar- 
ranted, although it may be excessive ; and thou^ 
we can soon determine whether or not the accident 
is )n the nature of a primary disease, or symptomatic 
of some incurable pulmonary affection, and dissipate 
or corroborate our patient^s apprehensions accord- 
ingly, it is no more than prudent to warn one who 
has once experienced Uiis injury, against any 
exertions or excesses which have a tendency to inter- 
fere with the action of the lungs, by keeping in sight 
the possibility of a fatal relapse. — To return* how- 
ever, to Mr. Stafford. 

His recovery was tardier than I could have ex- 
pected. His extraordinary excitability completely 
neutralized the effect of my lowering and calming 
system of treatment. I could not persuade him to 
give his mind rest; and the mere glimpse of a news- 
paper occasioned such a flutter and agitation of 
spirits, that I forbade them altogether for a fortnight* 
I was in the habit of writing my prescriptions in 
his presence, and pausing long over them for the pur- 
pose of unsuspectedly observing him ; and though 
he woi^d tell me that his ^ mind was still as a stag- 
nant pooV* — ^his intense air, his corrugated brows 
and fuLed eyes, evinced the most active exercise of 
thought. When in a sort of half-dozing- state he 
would often mutter about ^e subjects nearest his 
heart. ** Ah ! must go out — the bill, their touch- 
stone — ^ay — though , and his Belial tongue." • 

• * " 'Tis cruel — ^'tis tantalizing, doctor," he said 
one morning, *^ to find one's self held by the foot in 

was going to leave him in the hands of a surgeon ; bat seeing that his 
alarm had positively half maddened him, I resolved to give him what 
assistance I could. I soon found that tiis fears were chimericaU hut ha 
would not believe me. When, however, I succeeded in convincing him 
tiiat " all was yetright with him,*'— by referring the sensations which had 
alarmed him to an unperceived derangement of his cItms, tongue canaoC 
utter, nor I ever forget, the ecstasy with which he at last **gave to the 
winds his fears." He insisted on my accepting oae oS the largest feat 
Cbat bad ever been tandared me. 
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tins way-^like a chained eagle ! The wotld fyfgiftiff 
every one that slips for a mctoient from public tkfwt 
Alas, alas ! my plans— <ny projects— are aQ ufttavel^ 
ling !"—" Thy sun, young man, may go down af 
noon !" I often thought, when reflectmg on hl« ifesU 
less, fierce, and ardent spirit* He wanted ease-^hard^ 
ening-^longp^ynca/ training, to fit him for the harass* 
ing and exhausting campaign on whichhe had entered. 
Truly, truly, your politician should have a frame of 
adamant, and a mind ** thereto conforming strictly.'*' 

t found Mr. (Stafford one day in high ehafe 
about a sarcastic allusion in the debate to a sen* 
timent which he had expressed in parliament—* 
"Oh — one might wither that fellow with a word 
or two, the stilted noodle !** said he, pointing to* 
the passage, while his eye glanced like lightning. 
•* You'll more likely wither your own proapeetA 
of ever making the trial, if you don't moderate your 
exertions," I replied. He smiled incredulously, and 
made me no answer ; but continued twisting about 
his pencil-case with a rapidity and energy which 
showed the high excitement under which he waar 
labouring. His hard, jerking, irregularpulse, beating 
on the average a hundred a minute, excited my lively 
apprehensions, lest the increased action of the heart 
should bring on a second fit of blood-spitting. I 
saw clearly that it would be in vain for him to court 
the repose essential to his convalescence, so long as 
he continued in town ; and with infinite difficulty, pre- 
vailed on him to betake himself to the country. We 
wrung a promise from him that he would set about 
*• unbending" " unharnessing," as he called it— that 
he would give "his constitution fair play." He 
acknowledged that to gain the objects he had pro- 
posed to himself, it was necessary for him to •*hu8* 
band his resources ;" and briskly echoed my quotation 
— **w«gtte semper arcum, tendtt Apollo.^ In short, 
we dismissed him in the confident expectation ox 
seeing him retuxil» after a requisite ixiterval« with 

Vol. n.— B 
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crnited energies of body and mind. He bad scarcelyv 
however, been gone a fortnight, before a paragraph 
ran the round of the daily papers, announcing, as 
nearly ready for publication, a political pamphlet '*by 
Charles Stafford, Esq., M.P. ;'' — and in less than three 
weeks — sure enough — a packet was forwarded to my 
residence, from the publisher, containing my rebel- 
lious patient's pamphlet, accompanied with the fol- 
lowing hasty note: — ^^AcxXviru — Even with you!— 
you did not, you will recollect, interdict writine; 
and I have contrived to amtae myself with the 

accompanying trifle. — Please look at page , and 

see the kind things I have said of poor Lord , 

the worthy who attacked me the other evening in 
the House, behind my back." This "trifle" was 
in the form of a pamphlet of sixty-four pages, full 
of masterly argumentation and impetuous eloquence; 
but unfortunately, owing to the publisher's dilatori- 
ness, it came " a day behind the fair," and attracted 
but little attention. 

His temporary rustication, however, was attended 
with at least two beneficial results — recruited health, 

and'^the heart of Lady Emma , the beautiful 

daughter of a nobleman remotely connected with ^fr. 
Stafford's family. This attachment proved powerful 
enouffh to alienate him for a while from the turmoils 
of political life ; for not only did the beauty, wealth, 

and accomplishments of Lady Emma render 

her a noble prize, worthy of great effort to obtain, 
but a powerful military rival had taken the field before 
Mr. Stafford made his appearance, and seemed dis- 
posed to move heaven and earth to carry her off. It 
IS needless to say how such a consideration was 
calculated to<rouse and absorb all the energies of 
the young senator, and keep him incessantly on the 
qui vwe. It is said that the lady wavered for some 
time, uncertain to which of her brilliant suitors she 
should give the nod of preference. Chance decided the 
matter. It came to pass that a contested election arose 
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in the county; and Mr. Stafford made a very animated 
and successful speech from the hustings— not far from 
which, at a window, was standing I^dy Emma^in 
favour of her ladyship's brother, one of the can- 
didates, lo trmmphel That happy evening the 
enemy " surrendered at discretion :" and ere long it 
was knpwn far and wide, that — ^in newspaper slanq 
— ^ an affair was on the tapis,^* between Mr. Staffora 
and the '' beautiful and accomplished Lady Emma 

^" &c. &c. &c. 

It is my firm persuasion, that the diversion in hia 
piursuits effected by this ** affair," by withdrawing 
Mr. Stafford for a considerable interval from care3 
and anxieties which he was physically unable to 
cope with, lengthened his life for many years ; giving 
England a splendid statesman, and this my Diary 
the s^d records which are now to be laid before the 
reader. 



One characteristic of our profession, standing, as 
it were, in such sad and high relief as to scare many 
a sensitive mind from entering into its service, is, 
that it is concerned almost exclusively with the dark 
side of humaniur. As carnage and carrion guide the 
gloomy flight of the vulture, so misery is the signal 
lor a medical man's presence. We have to do daily 
with broken hearts, blighted hopes, pain, sorrow, 
death ! and though the satisfaction arising from the 
due discharge of our duties, be that of the good Sa* 
maritan — a rich return — ^we cannot help counting the 
heavy cost, aching hearts, weary limbs, privations, 
ingratitude.. Dark array! It may be considered 
placing the matter in a whimsical point of view, yet 
I have often thought that the two great professions 
of Law and Medicine are but foul carrion birds — the 
one preying on the pioral, as the other on the physi* 
eal* rottenness of mankind. 

^ T^ou who art well need not a physician," say 
the Scriptures: and on this ground, it is easylo 
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^ipl«lo the melaiicbolj hue pervading these papen. 
They are mirrors reflecting the dark colours whidi 
lore exposed to them. It is true, that some remote 
relations, arising out of the particular combinations 
of cireumstances first requiring our professional 
interference, may afford, as it were, a passing gleam 
of distant sunshine, in the development of some 
trait oi beautiful character, some wondrous '* good, 
from seeming ill educed :*' but tliese are incidental 
only, and evanescent-enhancing, not relievinpf, the 
jgloom and sorrow amid which we move. A glimpse 
of Heaven would but aggravate the horrors of HelL 
These chilling reflections force themselves on my 
loindf when surveying the ver^r many entries in my 
Piary eonceming the eminent individual whose case 
I am now narrating— -concerning one who seemed 
bom to bade in the brightness of life — to reap the 
full harvest of its joys and comforts, and yet ** walked 
in darkness!** Why should it have been sot 
Aiisve]H-4m6i^MMi. 



The reader must hurry on with me through the 
next ten years of Mr. Stafibrd's life, during which 
period he rose with almost unprecedented rapidity. 
He had hardly time, as it were, to get warm in his 
nestf before he was called to lodge in the one above 
him« and then the one above that, and so on upwards, 
Ull people began to view his progress with Uieir 
hanas wading their dazzled eyes, while they ex* 
claimed—^ Fast for the top of the tree r He was 
formed for political popularity. He had a most win- 
ning, captivating, commanding style of delivery, 
which was ^ways employed in the steady consistent 
advocsey of one line of principles. The splendour 
of his talents— 4us tact and skill in debate— the 
immense extent and accuracy of his political infor- 
mation — early attracted the notice of ministers, and 
be was not suffered to wait long before they secured 
fais serrioes, by givmg him a popular and influential 
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•office. During all this time, he maintained a ver^ 
friendly intimacy with me, and often put into requisi- 
tion my professional services. 

• , • > • • • # 

About eight o'clock one Saturday evening, I receiyed 
the following note from Mr. StadSbrd: — 

** Dear , excuse excessive haste. Let me 

entreat you (I will hereafter account for the sudden- 
ness of this application) to make instant arrange- 
ments for spending with me the whole of to-morrow 

<Sunday), at ^ and to set off from town in time 

for breakfasting with Lady Emma and myself. Your 
presence is required by most urgent and special 
ousiness ; but allow me to beg you will appear at 
breakfast with an unconcerned air — as a chance 
Tisiter. Yours always, faithfully, 

" C. STArroBD." 

The words ^whoU^ and ^speaia^ were thrice 
underscored; and this, added to the very unusual 
illegibility of the writing, betrayed an urgency, and 
■even agitation, which a little disconcerted me. The 
abruptness of the application occasioned me some 
trouble in making the requisite arrangements. As, 
however, it was not a busy time with me, I contrived to 
Aid a sul^titnte for the morrow in ray friend Dr. D 

It was a lovely Sabbath mormng, in July 18 — ^ 
that, in obedience to the above hurried summons, I 
set off on horseback from the murky metropolis ; and 
after rather more than a two hours' ride, found my- 
self entering the grounds of Mr. Stafford, who had 
recently purchased a beautiful villa on the banks of 
the Thames. It was about nine o'clock, and nature 
seemed but freshly awakened from the depth of her 
overnight's slumbers — her tresses all uncurled, as it 
were — and her perfumed robes glistening with the 
pearls of morning dew. A deep and rich repose 
nrooded over the scene, subduing every feeling of 

B3 
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PKf aool into^ vjnnpathy. A groom took my hone; 
mad finding that neither Mr. Stafford nor Lady £mma 
were yet stirring, I resolved to walk about and eiyoy 
the scenery. In front of the house stretched a fine 
lawn, studded here and there with laurel bushes, and 
other elegant shrubs, and sloping down to the river's 
edge ; and on each side of the villa, and behind, were 
tarees disposed with the most beautiful and picturesque 
«ffi9ct imaginable* Birds were carolling cheerfiilly 
and loudly on all sides of me, as though thev were 
intozieated with their own ^ woodland melody." J 
walked about aa amid enchantment, breathing the 
fcolminess and fragrsnee of the atmosphere, as the 
wild horse snuffs the scent of the desert* How 
keeidy are Nature's beauties appreciable when but 
rarely seen by her unfortunate admirer who is c<hi- 
demned to a town4ife \ I stood on the lawn by the 
river's edge, watching the ripple of the retiring tide, 
pondering within myself whether it was possible for 
such scenes as these to hi^ve lost all charm for their 
restless owner. Did he relish or tolerate them^ 
Gould the pureuits of ambition have blunted, dead- 
ened lys sensibiUties to the beauty of nature, th^ 
delights of homel These thoughts were passing 
through my mind, when I was startled by the tapping 
of a loose glove over my shoulder ; and on tumii^g 
found beh^ Mr. Stafford, in his flowered morning- 
gown, and his face partially shaded from the glare 
of the morning sun. ''Good morning, doctor-*- 
good morning,'' said he ; '' a thousand thanks for your 
attention to my note of last night ; but see ! yonder 
stands Ladv Emma, waiting breakfast for us," 
pointing to her ladyship^ who was standing at the 
window of the breakfast^room. Mr. Stafford put 
hie arm into mine, and we walked up to the house. 
^ My dear sir, what can be the meaning of your —— '* 
•aid I, with an anxious look. 
^ Not a wordr-Hiot a breath— 'if you pleases till we 
aldne aUter hreak&sL^ 
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«» Well-^yott are bent on tantaliang ! — ^What can 
be the matter 1 What is this mountain-mystery V 

** It may prove a molehill, perhaps,'' said he^ care« 
lessly ; *• but we'll see after breakfast." 

'* What an enchanting spot you have of it !" I ex- 
claimed, pausing, and looking around me. 

*' Oh, perfectly paradisaical, I dare say," he replied, 
with an air of indifference that was quite laughable. 
" By*the-way," he added hurriedly, **did you hear 

any rumour about Lord ^'s resignation late last 

night 1" — ** Yes." — ^ And his successor, is he talked 
of 1" he inquired, eagerly. *♦ Mr. C— ." — ♦♦ Mr. 
C ! Is it possible I Ah, ha— ^" he muttered, 
raising his hand to his cheek, and looking thought* 
fully downwards. 

** Come, come, Mr. Stafford, 'tis now my turn, do 
drop these eternal politics for a few moments, I be^.*** 
— " Ay, ay, * still harping on my daughter,' I'll sink 
the shop for a while, as our town friends say. Bat 
I really beg pardon, 'tis rude, very. But here we are. 

Lady Emma, Dr. ," said he, as we approached 

her ladyship through the open stained-glass doorway. 
She sat before the breakfast urn, looking to my eyes 
as bloomingly beautiful as at the time of her mar-- 
riage, though ten summers had waved their silken 
pinions over her head, but so softly as scarce to flut- 
ter or fade a feature in passing. Yes, thus she sat 
in her native loveliness and dignity, the airiness of 
girlhood passed away into the mellowed maturity of 
wDmaiihood ! She looked the beau-ideal of simple 
elegance in her long snowy morning-dress, her clus- 
tering auburn hair surmounted with a slight gossa» 
mer network of blonde ; not an ornament about her! 
I have her figure, even at this interval of time, most 
vividly before me, as she sat on that memorable 
morning, unconscious that the errand which made 
me her guest, involved — but I will not anticipate. 
She adored, nay, idolized, her husband — ^little as she 
«aw of him— and he was in tum as fondly attached 
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to her as a man could be whose whole soul was 
swallowed up in ambition. Yes, he was not the first 
to whom political pursuits have proved a very dis- 
ease, shedding blight and mildew over the heart ! 

I thought I detected an appearance of restraint in 
the manner of each. Lady Emma often cast a fur- 
tive glance of^anxiety at her husband — and widi 
reason-^or his features wore an air of repressed 
uneasiness. He was now and then absent, and, when 
addressed by either of us, would reply with a moment- 
ary sternness of manner — ^passing, however, instantly 
away — which showed that his mind was occupied 
with unpleasant or troubled thoughts.* He seemed 
at last aware that his demeanour attracted our obser- 
vation, and took to acting. All traces of anxiety or 
uneasiness disappeared, and gave place to his usual 
perfect urbanity and cheerfi2ness. Lady Emma^s 
manner towards me, too, was cooler tnan usual, 
which I attributed to the fact of my presence not 
having been sufficiently accounted for. My embar- 
rassment may be easily conceived. . 

**What a delicious morning !** exclaimed Lady 
Emma, looking through the window at the fresh 
Uue sky and the cheery prospect beneath. We 
echoed her sentiments. ''I think,*' said I, **that 
could I call such a little paradise as this mine, I would 
quit the smoke and uproar of London for ever !•* — 

** I wish all thought with you Dr. ," replied her 

ladyship with a sigh, looking touchingly at her hus- 
band. 

** What opportunities for tranquil thought V* I went 
on. 

<*Ayy and so forth T said Mr. Stafford, g:ayly. 
^ Listen to another son of peace and solitude, my 
Lord Roscommon. 

* Hail, aacred solitude ! ftom this calmlwy 
I Tiew the worId*8 tempestuoiu tea, -^ 

And witb wise pride despise 
All those senseless vanities : 
Vinith pity moved for others, cast away 
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Oa roeks of hooM and fiQan, I see tbem tow^d 
Oo rocks of folly, and of vice I see them lost : 
Some the preTailing malice of tbe great, 
Unbappy men, or ukerae fote, 
Sunk deep into the gnlf^ of an afflicted state : 
But more, for more, a numberless prodigious train, 
While Yirtue courts them, but, alas 1 in yain, 
. Fly fVom her kind embracing arms, 
Deaf to her Ibndest call, blind to her greatest charms, 
And, sunk in pleasures and in bniiish ease. 
They, in their ahipwreck'dstioe, themselras obdurats plaaat. 

' Here may I always on this downy grass, 
Unknown, unseen, myeasy moments pain. 
Till, with a gentle forca, victorious I>e«th 
My solitude invade. 
And, stopping fbr a while my breath. 
With ease convey me to a better shade ? 

" There'i for you, my lady ! Well sung, my Lord 
Roscommon! Beautiful as true!" exclaimed Mr. Staf- 
ford, gayly, as soon as he had concluded repeating the 
above ode, in his own distinct ^nd beautiful elocution, 
with real pathos of manner ; but his mouth and eve 
betrayed that his own mind sympathized not with the 
emotions of the poet, but rather despised the air of 
inglorious repose they breathed. The tears were in 
JLady Emma's eyes, as she listened to him ! Presently 
one of his daughters, a fine little girl about six years 
oC age, came sidling and simpering into the Toom, and 
niade her way to her mother- She was a lively, rosy, 
arch-eyed little creature-— and her father looked fondly 
at her for a moment, exclaiming, *' Well Eleanor !" 
and his thoughts had evidently soon passed far away. 
The conversation turned on Mr. Stafford's reckless, 
absorbing pursuit of politics — which Lady Stafford 
and I deplored-*and entreated him to give more of 
his time and affections to domestic concerns. * * * 
*• You talk to me as if I were dying," said he, rather 
petulantly, ^ why should I not pursue my profession 
—my legitimate profession? — As for your still waters 
— ^your pastoral simplicities— your Arcadian bliss- 
pray what inducements have I to run counter to my 
own inclinations to cruise what you are pleased to 
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call the Btomiy sea of politics T"—" What indnce- 
inentsl — Charles, Charles — can't you*find them 
here?^^ said his lady, pointing to herself and daughter. 
Mr. Staftbrd's eyes filled with tears, even to over- 
flowing, and he grasped her hand with affectionate 
energy, took his smiling unconscious daughter on his 
knee, and kissed her with passionate fervour. *^ Semel 
insanavimus omnes,** he muttered to me, a few mo- 
ments after, as if ashamed of the display he had re- 
cently made. For my own part I saw that he occa- 
sionally lost the control over feelings which were, 
for some reason or other^ disturbed and excited. 
What could possibly have occurred ? Strange as it 
may seem, a thought of the real state of matters, as 
they will presently be disclosed, never for an instant 
crossed my mind. I longed — ^I almost sickened — for 
the promised opportunity of being alone with him. 
It was soon afforded me by the servants appearing at 
the door, and announcing the carriage. 

** Oh dear ! positively prayers will be over P ex- 
claimed Lady Emma, rising, and looking hurriedly 
at her watch, "we've quite forgotten church hours! 
do you accompany us, doctor 1" said she, looking at 
me. 

" No, Emma," replied Mr. Stafford, quickly, **you 
and the family must go alone this morning — I riiaU 

SEtop and keep Dr. company, and take a walk 

over the country for once." Lady Emma, with an 
unsatisfied glance at both of us, withdrew. Mr. 
Stafford immediately proposed a walk ; and we were 
soon on our way to a small Gothic alcove' near the 
water side. 

" Now, doctor, to the point," said he, abruptly, as 
soon as we were seated^ " Can I reckon on a real 
friend in you 1" scrutinizing my features closely. 

" Most certainly you may," I rejdied, with aston- 
ishment. *' What can I do for you 1 — Something or 
other is wrong, I fear ! can / do any thing for you in 
any way 1" 
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" Yes,** said he, deliberately, and looking fixedly 
at me, as if to mark the effect of his words ; ** I shall 
require a proof of your friendship soon ; I must have 
your services this evening-^at seven o'clock." 

" Gracious heaven, Mr. Stafford !-rwhy — why— is 
it possible that — do I guess aright 1" I stammered 
almost breathless, and rising from my seat. 

" Oh, doctor— don't be foolish — excuse me — but 
don't— ^n't, I beg. Pray give me your answer! 
I'm sure you understand my question." Agitation 
deprived me for a while of utterance. 

♦* I beg an answer, Dr. ^," he resumed, coldly, 

'^ as, if you refuse, I shall be very much inconvenienced. 
'Tis but a little affair — a siUy business, that circum« 
stances have made inevitable — I'm sure you must 
have seen a hint at it in the last night's papers.— 
Don't misunderstand me," he pK>ceeded, seemg me 
continue silent ; '^ I don't wish you to take an active 
part in the business — but to be on the spot — ^and, in 
the event of any thing unfortunate happening to me 
— ^to hurry home here, and prepare Lady Emma and 
the family — that is all. Mr. G ," naming a well- 
known army surgeon, " will attend professionally." 
I was so confounded with the suddenness of the 
application, that I could do nothing more than mutter 
indistinctly my regret at what ha^ happened. 

** Well Doctor ^," he continued, in a haughty 

tone, ^ I find that, after all, I have been mistaken in 
my man. I own I did not expect that this — ^tlie first 
favour I have ever asked at your hands, and, possibly, 
the last — ^would have been refused. But I must insist 
on an answer one way or another ; you must be aware 
I've no time to lose." 

" Mr. Stafford — ^pardon me — ^you mistake me ! 
Allow me a word ; you cannot have committed your- 
self rashlv in this affair ! Consider Lady Emma — 
your children — ^ 

** I have — I have," he answered, grasping my hand, 
while his vfMce faltered, ^ and I need nardly inform 
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ycu that it is that consideration only which oceaaddtii 
the little disturbance of manner you may have 
noticed. But you are man of the world enough to 
be aware that I must go through with the businessi 
1 am not the challenger." 

I asked him for the particulars of the afihir. It 
originated in a biting sarcasm which he had utteredt 
wiUi reference to a young nobleman, in the House 
of Commons, on Friday evening, which had been 
construed into a personal afiront, and for which an 
apology had been demanded ; — ^mentiixiing the alter- 
native in terms almost approaching to insolence, 
evidently for the purpose of provoking him into a 
refusal to retract or apologize. 

" It's my firm persuasion that there is a plot among 
a certain party to destroy me — to remove an obnox« 
ious member from the House-^and this is the scheme 
they have hit upon! I have succeeded, I find, in 

annoying the interest beyond measure ; and 

so they, must at all events get nd of me ! Ay, this 
cur of a lordling it is," he continued, with bitter em^ 
phafi»6, *' who is to make my sweet wife a widow, anrd 
my children orphans — for Lord — - is notoriomly 
one of the best shots in the country ! Poor — ^poor 
Emma !" he exclaimed with a sigh, thrusting his 
hand into his bosom, and looking down dejectedly. 
We neither of us spoke for some time. *' Would to 
Heaven we had never been married T' be resumed. 
*' Poor Lady Emma leads a wretched life of it, I fear ! 
But I honestly warned her that my life would be 
strewn with thorny cares, even to the grave's brink J" 

'' So you have really pitched upon this evening — 
Sunday evening, for this dreadful business ?" I in- 
quired. 

'* Exactly. We must be on the spot by seven pre- 
cisely. I say WE, doctor," laying his hand on mine. 
I consented to accompany him. " Come now, that's 
kind ! I'll remember you for it. • • • it is now 
nearly half past twelve," looking at his watch^ ^and 
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by OBe, my Lord A ,** mentioning a well-k&own 

nobleman " is to be here ; who is to stand by me on 
the occasion. I wish he were here ;-— for I've adde^ 
a codicil to my will, and want you both to witness 
my signature, * * * I look a little faggedr— 
don't I ?" he asked with a smile. I told him he cer- 
tainly looked rather sallow and worn. ** How does 
our friend walk his paces ?" he inquired, baring his 
wrist for me to feel his pulse. The .circulation was 
little, if at all disturbed, and I told him so. **: It 
would not have 'been very wonderful if it Actrf, I 
think; for I've been up half the night — till nearly 
five this morning, correcting the last two proof-sheets 
of my speech on the bill, which is pub- 
lishing. I think it will read well ; at least I hope It 
will, in common justice to myself, for it was most 
vilely curtailed and misrepresented by the reporters. 
By-the-way-rwould you believe it 1— Sir — ^s 
speech that night was npt]iing but a hundredth hash 
of mine which I delivered in the House more than 
eight years ago !" said he, with an eager and con- 
temptuous air. I made him no reply; for my 
thoughts were too sadly occupied with the dreadful 
communication he had recently made me. I abhorred, 
and do abhor and despise duelling, both^in theory and 
practice ; and now, to have to be present at one, and 
one in which my friend — such a friend ! — was to be 
a principal. This thought^ and a glance at the pos- 
sible, i^ay, probable desolation anid broken-hearted - 
ness which might follow, was almost too much for 
me. But I knew Mr. Stafford's disposition too well 
to attempt expostulation— especially in the evidently 
morbid state of his feelings. 

** Come, come, doctor, let's walk a little ! Your 
fe^ings flag!-^YQU might be going to receive satis- 
faction yourself," with a bitter sneer, "instead of 
seeing it given and taken by others !— Come, cheer, 
cheer up." He put his arm in mine, and led me a 
few steps across the lawn, by the water-side. **Deiir, 

Vol. II.— C 
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dear me T said he, with a chagrined air, pulling oat 
his watch haBtily— " I wish to heaven, my Lord A*— — 
would make his appearance ! I protest her ladyship 
will have returned from church before we have set- 
tled our few matters, unless, by-the-way, she drive 

round by Admiral ^'s, as she talked of last night. 

Oh, my Goci, think of my leaving her and the girls, 
with a gay air, as if we parted but for an hour, when 
it may be for ever I And yet what can one do t" 
While he was speaking, my eye caught sight of 
a servant making his way towards us rapidly through 
the shrubbery, bearing in his hand a letter, which he 
put into Mr. StaifonTs hands, saying, a courier had 
brought it that moment^ and was waiting to take an 
answer back to town, "Ah — very good — let him 
wait till I come," said Mr. Stafford. " Excuse me, 

Doctor " bursting open the envelope with a little 

trepidation, and putting it into my hands, while he 
read the enclosed note. The envelope bore in one 
corner the name of 'the premier, and in the other the 
words, "private and confidential," and was sealed 
with the private crest and coronet of the earl. 

"Great God — ^read it!" exclaimed Mr. Stafford, 
thrusting the note before me, and elevating his eyes 
and hands despairingly. Much agitated myi^lf, at 
witnessing the effect of the communication on my 
friend, I took it and read nearly as follows :— 

"My dear Stafford, — Ihad late last night his ma- 
jesty's commands to offer you the seals of the — - 
office, accompanied with the most gracious expres- 
sions of consideration for yourself personally, and his 
convi(;tion that you will discharge the important duties 
henceforth devolving upon you with honour to your- 
self and advantage to his majesty's councils. In all 
which, I need hardly assure you, I most heartily 
concur. I beg to add, that I shall feel great pride 
and pleasure in having you for a colleague — and it 
has not been my fault that such was not the case 
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earlier. May I entreat your answer by the bearei's 
return? as the state of public affairs will not admit 
of delay in vfiUing up so important an office. I beg 
you will believe me, ever yours, most faithfully, 

" Whitehall, Sunday noon, 12 o'cloekJ*^* 

» 
After hurriedly reading the above, I continued 
holding the letter in my hands, speechlessly gazing 
at Mr. Stafford. Well might such a bitter balk excite 
the tumultuous conflict of passions which the varying 
features of Mr. Stafford-»-now flushed, now pale — 
too truly evidenced, l^his dazzling proffer made him 
only a few hours before his standing the fatal Are of 
an accomplished duellist ! — 1-watched him in silent 
agony. At length he clasped his hands with pas- 
sionate energy, and exclaimed — "Oh, madness — 
madness — madness ! — Just within reach o( the prize 
I have run for all my life I" At that instant a wherry- 
full of bedizened Londoners passed close before us 
on their Way towards Richmond ; and I saw by their 
whispers that they had recognized Mr- Stafford. He 
also saw them, and exclaimed to me,-in a tone I shall 
never forget, " Happy, happy fools 1" and turned away 
towards the house. He removed his arm from mine, 
and stood pondering for a few moments with his 
eyes fixed on the grass. ' 

" Doctor, what's to be donb 1" — ^he almost shouted, 
turning suddenly to me, grasping my arm, and staring 
vacantly into my face. I began to fear lest he should 
totally lose the command of himself. 

" For God's sake Mr. Stafford, be calm ! — ^Recollect 
yourself! — or madness— ruin — I know not what — ^is 
before you l" I said, in an earnest, imploring tone, 
seeing his eye still glaring fixedly upon me. At 
length he succeeded in overmastering his feelings. — 
" Oh— folly, folly, this t— Inevitable I—Ipevitablc r 
be exclaimed, in a calmer tone. "But the letter 
must be answered. What can I say, doctor V^ putting 
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his ann in mine, and walking up to the house rapidly* 
We made our way to the library, and Mr. Stafford 
sat down before his desk. He opened his portfueille 
slowly and thoughtfully. •* Of course— decline 1" — 
said he, with a profojuid sigh, turning to me with his 
pen in his hand. 

"No — ^assuredly, it would be precipitate. "Wait 
for the issue of this sad business*. You mat escape.'' 

— ^*No — ^no— no! My Lord is singularly 

prompt and decisive in all he does, especially in dis- 
posing of his places. Imust — I must — ay" — ^begin- 
ning to write-r-** 1 must respectfully decline — sdto- 
gether. But on what grounds 1 Oh, God! even 
should I escape to-day, I am ruined for ever in 
parliament ! — What will become of me V He laid 
down the pen, and moved his hand rapidly over his 
face. , -' 

" Why— -perhaps it would be better. — Tell iis 
lordship frankly how you are circumstanced." 

** Tut !" he exclaimed, impetuously, " ask him for 
veace^officers ! a likely thing !" he pressed both his 
nands on his 'forehead, leaning on his elbows over 
the desk. A servant that moment appeared, and 
said — ^* Please, sir, the man says he had orders not 
to wait more than five minutes—" 

" Begone !— Let binti wait, sir I" thundered Mr. 
Stafford— ^and resumed his pen. 

" Can't you throw yourself on his lordship's per- 
sonal good feeling towards you, and say that such 
an offer requires consideration — that it must inter- 
fere with, and derange on the instant many of your 
political engagements — and that your answer shall be 
at Whitehall by— say mne o'clock this evening 1 So 
^ you will gain time, at least." 

" Good. 'Twill do — ^a fair plea for time ;-^but 
I'm afraid!" said he, mournfully; and taking his 
pen, he wrote off an answer to that effect. He read 
it to me — folded it up — sealed it — directed it in his 
usual bold and flowing hand — I rung for the ser- 
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vanfc— and in a few moments we saw the courier 
galloping past the window. 

'* Now, doctor, isn't this enough to madden me 1 
Oh, God! it's intolerable!" said he, rising and 
approaching me, — "my glorious prospects to be 
darkened by this speck — this atom of puppyism — of 

worthlessness," — naming Lord , his destined 

opponent.—" Oh — if there were— if there twcrc— " 
his resumed, speaking fiercely through his closed 
teeth, his eyes glaring downwards, and his hands 
clenched. He soon relaxed. " Well, well ! it can*t 
be helped; 'tis inevitable — •KAvTvatdK^rairwiraKiroKU^tvi' 

treu — as Medea says ! Ah — JjOtA A at last," he 

said, as a gentleman, followed by his groom, rode 
past the windo\v. In a few moments he entered the 
library. His stature was lofty, his features com-' 
manding, and his bearing fraught with composure 
and military hauteur. " Ah, — Stafford, — good morn- 
ing !" said he, approaching and shaking him warmly 
by the hand ; " upon my soul I'm sorry for the busi- 
ness I'm come about." — " 1 can sympathize with you, 
I think," replied Mr. Stafford, calmly; "My lord, 
allow me — Dr. ." I bowed. " Fully in my con- 
fidence — an old friend," he whispered Lord A 

in consequence of his lordship's inquisitive sus- 
picious glance. * * " Well, you must teach the 
presumptuous puppy better manners this evening," 
said his lordship, adjusting his black stock with an 
indifferent air ! 

" Ay — nothing like a leaden lesson," replied Mr. 
Stafford, with a cold smile. 

" For a leaden head, too, by !" rejoined 

his lordship qniekly. " We shall run you pretty fair 
through, I think ; for we've determined on puttmg 
you up at six paces — ^" 

" Six paces ! — why we shall blow one another to 
!" echoed Mr. Stafford, with consternation. 
**^Twould be rather hard to go there in such bad com- 
pany, I own. Six paces!" continued Mr. Stafford; 

G3 < 
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'^how could you be so absurd ! — ^It will be deliberate 

murder !" 

" Poh, poh ! — never a bit of it, my dear fellow — . 
never a bit of it ! — Vve put many up at that distance 
— and, believe me, the chances are ten to two that 
both miss.'* 

'* Both miss at six paces ?'* inquired Mr. Stafford, 
with an incredulous smile. 

''Ay! both miss, I say; and no wonder either! 
Such contiguity ! — ^£gad, 'twould make a aiaiue ner- 
vous l" 

" But A ! have you really determined on put- 
ting us up at six paces ?" agam inquired Mr. Staf- 
foi3, earnestly. 

**Most unquestionably," replied his lordship, 
briskly; adding, rather coldly, '*I flatter myself, 
Stafford, that when a man's honour is at stake, six 
or sixty paces are matters equally indifferent." 

" Ay, ay, A , I dare say," replied Mr. Stafford, 

with a melancholy air; " but 'tis hard to die by the 
hands of a puppy, and under such circumstances !— 
Did you not meet a man on horseback?" 

" Ay, av " replied his lordship, eagerly, " I did — a 

courier of my Lord ^'s, and tnundering town ward 

at a prodigious rate — ^any doings there between you 
and the premier 1" 

" Read !" said Mr. Stafford, putting Lord ^"s 

letter into his hand. Before his lordship .had more 
than half read it, he let it fall on the table, exclaim- 
ing, *' Good God ! was there ever such an unfortunate 
thing in the world before ! — Ha'n't it really driven 
you mad, Stafford 1" 

" No," he replied, with a sigh ; ** the thing must 
be borne !" Lord A— walked a few steps about 
the room, thoughtfully, with energetic gestures. 
** If— if I could but find a pretext — if I cotdd but 
come across the liuppy, in the interval — I'd give my 
life to have a shot preparatory with him !" he mut- 
tered. Mrs Stafford smiled. ** While I think of it," 
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said he, opening his desk, ** here's my will. I wiab 

you and Dr. to see me sign.*' We did — and 

affixed 'our names. 

" By-the-way," said his lordship* suddenly address- 
ing Mr. Stafford, who with his chin resting on his 
hands, and his features wearing an air of intense 
thought, had been silent for some minutes ; how do 
you put off Lady Emma to-day ? How do you account 
for your absence 1" 

** Why, Pve told her we three were engaged to 

dinner at Sir ^'s, naming a neighbouring baronet 

— ^I'm afraid it will kill Lady Emma if I fall," he 
faltered, while the tears rushed to his eyes. He 
stepped towards the decanters, which had, a little 
while before, been brought in by the servant ; and 
after asking us to do the same, poured out a glass' 
and drank it hastily — and another — and another. 

^ Well, this is one of the saddest affairs, altogether, 
that I ever knew !" exclaimed his lordship. " Staf- 
ford — I feel for you from my heart's core — ^I do !*• 
he continued, grasping him affectionately by the 
hand ; ^ here's to your success to-night, and God's 
blessing to Lady Emma !" Mr. Stafford started sud- 
denly from him, and walked to the window, where 
he stood for a few minutes in silence. ** Lady Emma 
is returning, I see," said he, approaching us. His 
features exhibited little or no traces of agitation. 
He poured out another glass of wine, and drsuik it off 
at a draught, and had hardly set down the glass before 
the carriage-steps were heard letting down at the door. 
Mr. Stafford turned to them with an eye of asony, as 
his lady and one of her little girls descended. 

" I think we'd perhaps better not join her ladyship 

before our setting off," said Lord A ^ looking 

anxiously at poor Mr. Stafford. 

" Oh, but we twi//," said he, leading to the door. He 
had perfectly recovered his self-possession. I never 
knew a man that had such remarkaUe command of. 
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face and manner as Mr. Stafford. I was amazed 
at the gay — almost nonchalant air with which he 
walked up to Lady Emma — asked her about the ser- 
mon — whether she had called at Admiral ^s — and 

several other such questions. 

" Ah — and how is it with you, my little Hebe — 
eh ?" said he, taking the laughing girl into his arms, 
laughing, tickling, and kissing her, with all a father's 
fondness, /saw his heart was swelling within him ; 
and the touching sight brought, with powerful force, 
to my recollection, a similar scene in the Medea of 
Euripides, where the mother is bewailing over the 
"last smile" of her children.* He succeeded in 
betraying no painful emotion in his lady's presence 

— and Lord A took gpod care to engage her in 

incessant conversation. 

" What does your ladyship say to a walk through 
the grounds 1" said he, proffering his arm — which 
she accepted, and we all walked out together. The 
day was beautiful, but oppressively sultry, and we 
turned our steps towards the plantations. Mr. Staf- 
ford and I walked together, and slipped a little behind 
for the purpose of conversation. "I won't have 
much opportunity of speaking with you, doctor," said 
he, " so I'll say what is uppermost now. Be sure, 
my dear doctor, to hurry from the . field — which is 
about four miles from my house — to Lady Emma — ^in 
the event of my being either killed or wounded — and 
do what you think best, to prepare my wife for the 
event. I cannot trust her to better — gentler hands 
than yours— my old — my tried friend ! — You know 
where my will is — and I've given directions for my 
funeral." 

* I shall be pnrdoned, I am sure, by tbe classical reader, for reminding 
biin of tbe exquisite langaag:« of the original. 

*cS I ^€0 1 — Ti vpoffSiftKca^i n^dfiixaoiVy riieva J 
— t( irpoffyeXarc rov iravvararov y^iav ; 

2*-- Ji ! Kao^la va^ SixtOai 

iSfJ^a (pcudpdv UK eiiov TtmHov ! 
wk dv ivva^v '>-Ef R. Hsn. l(n)Md. 
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** Oh dear, dear Stafford," I interrppted him, Bioved 
almost to tears, *' don't speak so hopelessly !" 

**0h, doctor — nonsense — there's no disguising 
matters from one's self. Is ther0 a chance for mel 
No — ^I'm a murdered man — and can you doubt it I 
Lord -^ — can do only one thing well in the world, 
and that is, hit his man at any distance ; and then 
m paces off each other ! Lord A— may say what 
he likes ; but I call it murder. However, thc^ absurd 
customs of society must be complied with ! — ^I hope," 
he added, after a pause, " that when the nine-days'- 
wonder of the affair shall have passed off— if I fall 
— when the press shall cease its l3ring about it — that 
my friends will do justice to my Qiemory. God 
knows, I really love my country, and would have 
served it — ^it was my ambition to do so-^but it's use- 
less talking now I—-— I am excessively vexed that 
this affair sliould have occurred before, the — — ques- 
tion comes on, in preparation for which I have been 
tolling incessantly, night and day, for this month 
past. I know that great expectations — ". At that 
instant; Lord A—— and Lady Bmma met us, anjd we 
had no further opportunity of conversing. We r^ 
turned to lunch after a few minutes' loiiger walk. 

** God bless you, Emma !" said Mr. Stafford, nod- 
ding, with an affectionate smile, as he took wine 
with his lady. He betrayed no emotion throughout 
the time we sat together — ^but conversed long — and 
often in a lively strain— on the popular topics of the 
da^^. He rung for his valet, and directed him to 
have his toilet ready — and to order the carriage for 
four o'clock. He then withdrew — and in about a 
quarter of an hour's time, returned, dressed in a blue 
surtout and white trousers. He was a very hand- 
some', well-made man, and seemed dressed with par* 
ticular elegance, I thought. 

** Upon my honour, Charles — ^you are in a pretty 
citnner-trim," said Lady Emma, *' and all of you,! 
protest!" she continued, looking round with surprise 
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at OUT walkingf-dress. Mr. Stafford told, her, witfi a 
laugh, that we were going to meet none butbachekHfs. 

" What ! — ^why, where will the Miss s be ?" 

** Ordered out, my lady, for the day," replied Lord 
A— — ^, with a smile, promptly, lest his friend shoidd 
hesitate : ** 'tis to be a model of a divan, I under- 
stand T' 

** Don't be late, love!" said Lady Emma to her 
husband, as he was drawing on his gloves ; " you 
know I've little enough of you at all times^— don't — 
don't be late !" 

" No — no later than I can help, certainly !" said he, 
moving to the door. 

" Say eleven — ^will you 1 — come, for once r 

*♦ Well — ^yes. I will return by eleven," he replied, 
pointedly, and I detected a little tremulousness m his 
tone. 

** Papa ! papa !" exclaimed his little daughter, run- 
ning across the hall, a^ her father was on the car- 
riage-steps ; " Papa ! papa ! may I sit up to-night till 
you come home 1" He made no reply, but beckoned 
us in, hurriedly — sat back in his seat — ^thutidered, 
*• Drive on, sir !" and burst into tears. 

"Oh, my dear fellow— Stafford— Stafford ! This 
will never do. What will our friends on the ground 
say 1" inquired Lord A — r-. 

"What they like!" replied Mr. Stafford, sternly, 
still in tears. He soon recovered himself. 

* * After driving some time, " Now, let me give 

you a bit of advice," said Lord A s in an earnest 

tonOj " we shall say only one word, by way of sig- 
nal — ^*Fire !' and be sure to fire while you are in the 
act of raising your pistol." 

" Oh, yes — yes— yes — \ understand — ^" 

" W^ell, but be fure; don't think 6f pointing firat, 

and then firing— or, by , you'll assuredly fire 

over his head, or fire far on one side. Only recol^ct 
to do as I say, and you will take him full in the ribs, 
or clip him in the neck, or at least wing him.^ 
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^My dear fellow, do you take me for a fumicei 
Bo you forg^et my affair with—?" inquired Mh 
Stafford, impatiently. 

" I promised to meet G— — about here," s^d Lord 

A , putting his head out of the window. " Egad, 

if he is not punctual, I don't know What we shall do, 
fpr he's got my pistol-case. Where— where is he 1" 
he continued, looking up the road. " There I" he 
exclaimed, catching sight of a horseman riding at a 
very slow pace.-'-Ai'ter we had overtaken him, and 
Lord A — ^ had taken the pistol-case into the car- 
riage, and Mr. Stafford had himself examined the 
pistols carefully, we rode sfde by side till we came 
near the scene of action. During that time we 
spoke but little, and that little consisted of the most 
bitter and sarcastic expressions of Mr. Stafford's 
contempt for his opponent, and regret at the occur- 
rence which had so tantaUzed him, alluding to Lord 

— *'s offer of the office. About ten minutes to 

seven we alighted, and gave the coachman orders to 
remain there till we returned. The evening was 
lovely — the glare of day »* mellowed to that tender 
light" which characterizes a summer evening in the 
country. ^ As we walked across the fields towards 
the . appointed spot, I felt sick and faint with irre»> 
pressible agitation, and Mr. G— , the surgeon, with 
whom I wSked, joked with me at my ^ squeamish- 
ness," much in the style of tars with sea-sick pas- 
sengers. - " There's nothing in it — ^nothing," said he ; 
•* they'll take care not to hurt one another. 'Tis a 
pity, too, that such a man as Mr. Stafford should run 
tile risk. What a noise it will make !" I let him 
talk oh, for I could not answer, till we approached 
the fatal field, which we entered by a gap. Lord 

Ai got through first. " Punctual, however," said 

he, looking round at Mr. Stafford, who was following. 
•* There they are— j^>st getting over the stile. Inimi- 
table coxcomb !" 

'*Ay, there th^ axe* sure enougbt** replied hOf 
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shading hiii'eyes. ** A—, for God's sake take care 
not to put me against this sunshine — it will dazzle—^ 

" Oh, never fear; it will go down before then — ^'tis 
but just above the horizcm now.'' A touching imager 
I thought ! It might be so with Mr. Stafford — hi^ sun 
'* might go down— a< noon/" 

** Stop, my lord," said Mr. Stafford, i|iotioningLord 

A back, aaid pressing his hand to his forehead. 

•• A njoment-nallow me ! Let me see — ^is there any 
thing I've forgot 1 — Oh, I thought there was !" He 
hurriedly requested Lord A » after the sdfair, in 
the event of its proving bloody, to call on the minis* 

ter, and explain it all. Lord A promised to do 

so. ** Ah — ^here, too," unbuttoning his surtout, ^ ikU 
must not be here, I suppose ;" and he removed a 
small gold snuff-box from his riglit to his left waist- 
coat pocket **Let the blockhead have his^ fcdl 
chance." ' 

** Stuff, stuff, Stafford! That's quixotic!" mut- 
tered Lord A • He was much paler and more 

thoughtful than I had seen him all along. All this 
occurred in much less time than I have taken to teU 
iU We all passed into the field; and as we ap- 
proached, saw Lord ^— and his second, who were 
waiting our arrival. The appearance of the former 
was that of a handsome fashionable young man, with 
very lieht hair, and lightly dressed altogether; and 
he walked to and fro, switching about a little riding- 
cane. Mr. Stafford released Lord A ^ who joined 

the other second, and commenced the preliminaiy 
arrangements. 

I never saw a greater contrast than there was 
between the demeanour of Mr. Stafford and his 
Cjpponent. There stood the former, his hat shading 
his eyes, his arms folded, eying the motions of 
his antagonist with a look of supreme, of utter con- 
tempt ; for I saw his compressed and curled upper 

lip. Lord betrayed an anxiety—- a visible effort 

to appear nncouoemed. He ''^overdid it." He was 
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erUently as uneasy in the contiguity of Mr. StafTeardf 
u the r^ibbit Bhiyering under the bale&il glare of the 
rattlesDcilLe'e eye. One little circumstance was fidt 
of diafacfter at that agitating moment. Lord t-~^| 
anxious to manifest every appearance of coolness 
aad indifference, seemed bent on demolisdting a nettle* 
or some other prominent weed, and was making 
repeated strokes at it with the little whip he held« 
This, a few seconds before his life was to be jeop- 
axdied ! Mr. 8tafford_6tood watching this puerile feat 
in the position I have formerly mentioned, and a 
Tvithering smile stole over his features, while he mut« 
tered-^if I heard correctly— " Poor boy ! Poor boy !** 

At length the work of loading being completed* 
and the distance^ — six paces — duly stepped out, the 
duellists walked up to their respective stations. 
Their proximity was perfectly frightful. The pistols 
vere then placed in their hands, and we stepped to a 
little distance from them. 

"Fiifi!" said Lord A——; and the word had 
hardly passed his lips before Lord ^— -^'s ball whizzed 
close past the ear of Mr. Stafford. The latter* 
who had not even elevated his pstol at the word of 
command, after eying his ant^^gonist for an instant 
wkh a scowl of contempt, iired in the air, and then 
jerked the pistol away towards Lord — -, with the 
distinctly audible words* ^ Kennel, sir ! Kennel !** 
He then walked towards the spot where Mr* G * ^ 
e&d I were standing. Would to Heaven he had 

never uttered the words in questk>|i ! Lord had 

lieard them, and followed him, furiously exclaiming, 
^ Do you call r^ts satisfaction, sir?'' and, through his 
emxmdf insisted on a second interchange of shots ; 

m vain did Lord A vehemently protest that it was 

contrary to all the laws of duelling, and that he would 
leave the ground^— they were iimexible. Mr. Staf« 
ford approached Lord A——, and whispiered, "For 

Grod's sake, A , don't hesitate. Load — ^load 

again! the fool woa* dmsli on hia fate. Put us .up 

Yds. IL'-^D 
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ftffain, and see if I fire a second time in the air !** 
His second i^owly and reluctantly assented, and re-> 
loaded. Again the hostile couple stood at the same 
distance from each other, pale with fury ; and at the 
word of command both fired, and both fell. At one 
bound I sprung towards Mr. Stafford, almost blind 
with agitation. Lord A— ^-* had him propped against 
his knee, and with his white pocket-handkerchief was 
endeavouring to stanch a wound in the right side. 
Mr. Stafibrd's fire had done terrible execution, for 
his ball had completely shattered the lower jaw of 
his opponent, who was borne off the field instantly. 
Mr. Stafford swooned, and was some minutes before 
he recovered, when he exclaimed feebly, " God for- 
give me, and be with my poor wife !" — We attempted 
to move him, when he swoixied a second time, and 
we were afraid it was all over with him. Again, 
however, he recovered ; and, opening his eyes, he 
saw me with my fingers at his pulse. ^ Oh, doctor, 
doctor, what did you promise? Remember Lady 
Staf— *" he could not get out the word. I waited 
till the surgeon had ascertained generally the nature 
of the wound, which he presently pronounced not 
fatal, and assisted in binding it up, and conveying 
him to the carriage. I then mounted Mr. G— - — ^"s 
horse, and hurried on to communicate the dreadfoi 
intelligence to Lady Emma. I galloped every step 
of the way, and found, on my arrival, that her lady* 
ship had but a few moments before adjourned to the 
drawing-room, where she was sitting at coffee. 
Thither I followed the servant, who announced me. 
Lady Emma was sitting by the tea-table, and rose 
on hearing my name. When she saw my agitated 
manner, the colour suddenly faded from her cheeks. 
She elevated her arms, as if deprecating my intelli- 
gence; and before I could reach her, had fallen 

fainting on the floor. 

* • * ■ • * • 

. I cannot undertake to describe what took place od 



/ 
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tliat dreadful night. All was confusioiir-agoli]?^-— 
despair. Mr. Stafford was in a state of insensibility 
when he arrived at home, and was immediately ear- 
ned up to bed. The surgeon succeeded in extracting 
the ball, which had seriously' injured the fifth and 
sixth ribs, but had not penetrated to the lungs. 
Though the wound was serious, and would require 
careful and vigilant treatment, there was no ground 
for apprehending a mortal issue. As for Lord — , 
I may anticipate his fate. The wound he had re- 
ceived brought on a lockjaw, of which he died in 
less than a week. And this is what is called satis- 
faction. 

To return. All my attention was devoted to poor 
Lady Emma. She did not even ask to see her nus- 
band, or move to leave the drawing-room, after re- 
covering from her swoon. She listened with wpspsir- 
rent calmness to my account of the transaction, 
which, the reader may imagine, was as mild and 
mitigated in its details as possible* As I went on, 
she became more and more thoughtful, and continued^ 
with her eyes fixed on the floor, motionless and silent. 
In vain did I attempt to rouse her, by soothings — 
threats — surprise. She would gaze fiill at me, and 
relapse into her former abstracted mood. At length 
the drawing-room door was opened by some one — 
who proved to be Lord A—, come to take his leave. 
Lady Emma sprung from the sofa, burst from my 
grasp, uttered a long, loud, and frightful peal of 
laughter, and then came fit after fit of the strongest 
hysterics I think I ever saw. • • * About mid- 
night, Dr. Baillie and Sir arrived* and found their 

patients each insensible, and each in different apart- 
ments. Alas ! alas ! what a dreadful contrast between 
that hour and the hour of my arrival in the morning ! 
Oh, ambition ! Oh, political happiness — mockery ! 

Towards morning Lady Emma became calmer, 
and, under the influence of a pretty powerful dose 
of laudanum, fell into a sound sleep. J repaijre4 to 
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the bedside of Mn Stafford. He lay* asleep^ Mt* 
O^ — the surgeon sitting on one side of the bed, and 
a nurse on the oUier. Yes, there lay the statesman ! 
his noble features, though overspread with a pallid, 
a cadaverous hue, still bearing the ineflaeeable inor* 
press of intellect. There was a loftiness about the 
ample expanded forehead, and a stern commanding 
expression about the partially-knit eyebrows, and 
palHd compressed lips, which, even in the absence of 
the flashing eye, bespoke 
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Like an imprisnn'd eagle,' pent wltldn, 
That fluH would fly !'* 

^ On what a slender thread hangs every thing in life !" 
thought I, as I stood silently at the foot of die bed, 
gazing on Mr. Stafford. To think of a man like 
Stafford, falling by the hand of an insignificant lad 
of a lordling — ^a titled bully ! Oh^ shocking and exe* 
erable custom of duelling ! — ^Uot on the escutcheoB 
of a civilized people, which places greatness of every 
description at the mercy of the mean and worthless ; 
which lyingly pretends to assert a man*8 honour, and 
atone for insult, by turning the tears of outraged 
feeling into— blood ! 

About eight oViock in the morning [Monday], I set 
Off for town, leaving my friend in the skilful hands 
Of Mr. G , and promising to return, if possible, 
in the evening. About noon, what was my astonish- 
ment to hear street-criers yelling every where a 
** full, true, and particular account of the bloody duel 
fought last night between Mr. Stafford and Lord 
— !" Curiosity prompted me to purchase the 
trash. I need hardly say that it was preposterous non- 
sense. The ^duellists,'' it seemed, *' fired nx shots 
apiece ;**~and what will the reader imagine were the 
* dying" words of Mr. Stafford— according to these 
t^cious manufacturers of the marvellous 1 — ^ Mr. 
Staflfbtd then raised himself on his seoood's knee, 
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and with a loud and solemn voice, 9aid, ' I leare my 

everlasting hatred to Lord 9 my duty to my king^ 

and country, my love to my family, ana my 
precious soiri to God ! ! V " 

The papers of the day, however, gave a tolerably 
accurate account of the affair, and unanimously 
stigmatized the "presumption" of Lord in call- 
ing out such a man as Mr. StafTord— and on such 
frivolous grounds. My name was, most fortunately, 
not even alluded to. Lwas glancing through the 
columns of the evening ministerial paper, while the 
servant was saddling the horses for my return to the 
country, when my eye lit on the following paragraph : 
** Latest news. Lord is appointed Secre- 
tary. We understand that Mr. Stafford had the 

refusal of it." Poor Stafford ! Lord A had 

called on the minister, late on Sunday evening, and 
acquainted him with the whole affair. "Sorry — 
very," tjaid the premier. " Rising man that, but we 

could not wait. Lord is to be the man I" I 

arrived at Mr. Stafford's about nine o'clock, and made 
my way immediately to his bedroom. Lady Emma, 
pale and exhausted, sat by his bedside, her eyes 
swollen with weeping. At my request, she presently 
withdrew* and I took her place at my patient^ side. 
He was not sensible of my presence for some time, 
but lay with his eyes half-open, and in a state of low 
muttering delirium. An unfortunate cough of mine 
close to his ear awoke him, and after gazing steadily 
at me for nearly a minute, he recognised me and 
nodded. He seemed going to speak to me — but I 
laid my finger on my lips to warn him against making 
the effort. 

" One word—one only, doctor," he whispered 

hastily, — "who is the Secretary 1" — "Lord 

^j" I replied. On hearing the name, he turned his 

head away from me with an air of intense chagrin, 
and lay silent for some time. He presently uttered 
iBomething like the words— ^' Too hot to hold him^** 

D3 
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— ^** unseat him,"— and apparently fell asleep. 1 
found from the attendant that all was going on well 
—and tliat Mr. Stafford bade fair for a rapid recovery* 
if he would but keep his mind calln and easy. Fear- 
ful lest my presence, in the event of his waking 
again, might excite him into a talking mood, I slipped 
silentiy from the room, and betook myself to Lady 
Emma, who sat awaiting me in her boudoir. I found 
her in a flood of tears. I did all in my power to 
sooth her, by reiterating my solemn assurances that 
Mn Stafford was beyond all danger, and wanted only 
quiet to recover rapidly. 

** Oh, Doctor — ! How could you deceive me so 
yesterday ? You knew all about it ! How could voa 
look at my little children, and — " Sobs choked 
her utterance. ** Well — ^I suppose you coidd not help 
it ! I don't blame you— but my heart is nearly broken 
about it ! Oh, this honour — this honour f I always 
thought Mr. Stafford ^ove the foolery of such 
things r' She paused — I rej^ied not — for I had not a 
word to say against what she uttered. I thought and 
felt with hen 

^ I would to Heaven that Mr. Stafford would ibr* 
flake parliament for evert These hateful politics! 
He has no peace or rest by day or night V* continued 
Lady Emma, passionately. ^His nights are con* 
fltantly turned into day — and his day is ever full of 
hurry and trouble ! Heaven knows I would consent 
to be banished from society — to work /or my daily 
bread — I would submit to any thing, if I could but 
|)revail on Mr. Stafford to return to the bosom of his 
family ! — ^Doctor, my heart's happiness is cankered 
and gone ! Mr. Stafford does not tolerate me — ^his 
heart is not mine — it isn't — ^" So again she burst 
Into tears. "What can your ladyship mean!" I 
inquired with surprise. 

*' What I say, doctor," she replied, sobbing, " he il 
wedded to ambition ! ambition alone ! Oh, I am often 
ieimpled to wish I had never seen or known him! 
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For the ftiture, T shall live trembling from day to day^ 
fearful of the recurrence of such frightful scenes as 
yesterday ! his reason will be failing him — ^his re&* 
son /" she repeated, with a shudder, " and thm /" Her 
emotions once more deprived her of utterance. I 
felt for her from my very soul ! I was addressing 
some consolatory remark to her, when a gentle tap- 
ping was heard at the door. " Come in," said Lady 
£mma, and Mr. Stafford's valet made his appearance, 
saying, with hiirried gestures and grimaces — " Ah, 
Docteur ! Mons. d^raisonn^ — il est fou ! II veut ab- 

«olument voir Milord ! Je ne puis lui faire passer 

cetteid^eli!" 

*' What can be the matter !^ exclaimed Lady Emma, 
looking at me with alarm. 

'* Oh, only some little wandering, I dare say ; but 
I'll soon return and report progress !" said I, pre- 
vailing on her to wait my return, and hurrying to the 
sick chamber. To my surprise and alarm, I found 
Mr. Stafford sitting nearly bojt upright in bed, his 
eyes directed anxiously to the door. 

" Doctor ," said he, as soon as I had taken my 

fleat beside him, "I insist on seeing Lord ,*' 

naming the prime minister; " I positively insist upon 
it ! Let his lordship be shown up instantly." I im- 
plored him to lie down, at the peril of his life, and 
be calm ; but he insisted on seeing Lord — — . »* He 
is gone, and left word that he would call at this time 
to-morrow," said 1, hoping to quiet him- 

" Indeed ! Good of him ! What can he want 1 The 
office is disposed of. There ! there ! he is stepped 
back again ! Show him up—show him up ! What, 
insult the king's prime minister? Show him up, 
Louis," addressing his valet, adding drbwsily, in a 
fainter tone, ** and the members — the members — the 
— ^the — ^who paired off— who pair — " he sunk gradu- 
ally down on the pillow, the perspiration burst forth, 
and he fell asleep. Finding he slept on tranquilly 
and soundly, I once mdre left him, and having ex«- 
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plained it to Lady Emma, bade her good evening, and 
returned to town. The surgeon who was in constant 
attendance on him called at my house during the 
afternoon of the following day, and gave me so good 
an account of him, (hat I did not think it necessary 
to go down till the day after, as I had seriously broken 
in upon my own practice. When I next saw him he 
was mending rapidly. He even persuaded me into 
allowing him to have the daily papers read to hlni— 
a circumstance I much regretted after I left him» and 
suddenly recollected how often the public prints made 
allusions to him — some of them not veiy kindly or 
complimentary. But there was no resisting his im- 
portunity. He had a wonderful wheedling way with 
him. Two days after, he got me to consent ta his 
receiving the visits of his political friends ; and really 
the renewal of his accustomed stimulus conduced 
materially to hasten his recovery. 

Scarce six weeks from the day of the duel was 
this indefatigable and ardent spirit, Mr. Stafford, on 
his legs in the House of Commons, electrifying it and 
the nation at large, Jby a speech of the most over- 
whelming power and splendour! He flung his 
scorching sarcasms mercilessly at the astounded 
Opposition, especially at those who had contrived to 
render themselves in any way prominent in their 
opposition to his policy during his absence ! By an 
artful manoeuvre of rhetoric — a skilful allusion to 
"recent unhappy circumstances," he carried the 
House with him from the very commencement en- 
thusiastically to the end, and was at last obliged to 
pause almost every other minute, that the cheerinff 
might subside. . The unfortunate nobleman who had 
stepped into the shoes which had been first placed at 
Mr. Stafford's feet — ^so to speak — came in for the 
cream of the whole! A ridiculous figure he cut! 
Jokes, even lampoons, fell upon him like a shower 
of missiles on a man in the pillory ! He was a fat 
man, and sat perspiring under it ! The instant Mr* 
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Stafford sat down, this unhicky personage arose to 
reply. His odd and anj^ry gesticulations, as he vainly 
attempted to make himself heard 'amid ificessant 
Bhouts of laughter, served to clinch the nail which 
hact been fixed by Mr. Stafford ; and the indignant 
senator presently left the House. Another— and 
another — ^and aiK>ther of the singed ones, arose and 
•• followed on the same side," but to no purp<we. It 
was in vain to buffet against the spring-tide of favour 
which had set in to Mr. Stafford ! That night will 
not be forgotten by either his friends or his foes. He 
grained his point ! within a fortnight he had dusted his 
rival, and was gazetted — — Secretary ! The eMnt 
he made, however, on the occasion last alluded to^ 
brought him again undeir my hands for several days^ 
Indeed, indeed, I never had such an intractable 
|>atient ! He could not be prevailed on to show any 
mercy to his constitution — he would not give nature 
fair play. Night and day, morning, noon, evening—, 
epring, summer, autumn, winter — found him toiling 
OA the tempestuous ocean of politics, his mind ever 
laden with the most harassing and exhausting cares. 
The eminent situation he filled brought him, of 
course, an immense accession of cares and anxieties. 
He was virtually the leader of the House of Com- 
mons; and, though his exquisite tact and talent 
(secured to himself personally the applause and ad mi* 
ration of all parties, the government to which he 
belonged was beginning to disclose symptoms of dis* 
tmioti and disorganization at a time when public 
affairs were becoming every hour more and more 
involved— our domestic and foreign policy perplexed 
—the latter almost inextricably— every day assuming 
a new and different aspect, through the operation of 
the great events incessantly transpiring on the Conti* 
nent. The national confidence began rapidly to ebb 
away from the ministers, and symptoms of a most 
startling character appeared in different parts of the 
country. The House of Commons — ^the pulse of 
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popular feelingf — began to beat irregularly — how 
intermitting — now with feverish strength and rapid- 
ity — clearly indicating that the circulation was dis- 
ordered. Nearly the whole of the newspapers 
turned against the ministry, and assailed them with 
the bitterest and foulest obloquy. Night after night 

goor Mr. Stafford talked himself hoarse, feeling that 
e was the acknowledged mouthpiece of the min- 
istry, but in vain. Ministers were perpetuaDy left 
in miserable minorities ; they were beaten at every 
point. Their ranks presented th^ appearance of a 
straggling disbanded army ; those of the Opposition 
hung together like a shipwrecked crew clingiog to the 
last fragments of their wreck. Can the consequence 
be wondered at ? 

At length came the budget, word of awful omen 
to many a quaking ministry ! In vain were the 
splendid powers of Mr. Stafford put into requisition. 
In vain did his masterly mind fling light and order 
over his sombrous chaotic subject, and simplify and 
make clear to the whole country, the, till then, dreary 
jargon and mysticism of financial technicalities. 
In vain, in vain did he display the sweetness of 
Cicero, the thunder of Demosthenes. The leader 
of the Opposition rose, and coolly turned all he had 
said into ridicule ; one of his squad then started to 
his feet, and made out poor Mr. Stafford to be a sort 
of ministerial swindler ; and the rest cunningly gave 
the cue to the country, and raised up in every quarter 
clamorous dissatisfaction. Poor Stafford began to 
look haggard and wasted ; and the papers said he 
stalked into the House, night after night, like a spec- 
tre. The hour of the ministry was come. They 
were beaten on the first item, in the committee of 
supply. Mr. Stafford resigned in disgust and indig- 
nation ; and that broke up the government. 

I saw him the morning after he had formally ten- 
dered his resignation, and given up the papers, &c 
o{ office. He was pitifully emaciated. The fire of 
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liis eye was quenched, his sonorous voice broken. 
I could scarce repress a tear as I gazed at his sallow 
hag^gard features, and his languid limbs drawn 
together on his library sofa. 

'* Doctor — my friend ! This frightful session has 
killed me, Vm afraid T' said he. "I feel equally 
wasted in body and miiSi. I loathe life — every 
thing!" 

"I don't think you've been faiiiy dealt with! 
You've been crippled — shackled — " 

*' Yes— cursed — cursed — cursed in my coUeajgues,** 
he interrupted me, with eager bitterness ; '* it is their 
execrable little-mindedness and bigotry that have 
concentrated on us the hatred of the nation. As for 
myself, I am sacrificed, and to no purpose. I feel I 
cannot long survive it ; for I am withered, root and 
branch — withered !" 

•* Be persuaded, Mr. Stafford,'* said I, gently, " to 
withdraw for a while, and recruit." 
* " Oh, ay, ay — any whither — any whither — ^as far 
off as possible from London — that's all. God pity 
the man that holds office in these times. The talents 
of half the angels in heaven wouldn't avail him! 
Doctor, I rave. Forgive me — I'm in a morbid — nay, 
almost rabid mood of mind. Foiled at every point 
—others robbing me of the credit of my labours — 
sneered at by fools — trampled on by the aristocracy 
—oh tut, tut, tut— iie on it all !" * * 

*' Have you seen the morning papers, Mr. Stafford 1** 

" Not I, indeed. Sick of their cant — ^lies — tergiver- 
sation — scurrility. Yve laid an embargo on them 
all. I won't let one come to my house for a fortnight. 
'Tis adding fuel to the fire that is consuming me." 

^ Ah, but they represent the nation as calUng loudly 
for your reinstatement in office." 

*' Faugh — ^let it call ! Let them lie on ! I'm done 
with them — for the piesent." 

The servant brought up the cards of several of his 
late colleagues. ** Not at home, sirrah !— HarkQ&— ^ 
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iU--illf^ thundered his master. I sat with him n^fAf 
an hour longer. Oh, what pill and bitterness tinc^ 
tured every word he uttered ! How his chafed and 
fretted spirit spumed at sympathy* and despised*^ 
even acquieseence ! He complamed heavily of per- 
fidy and ingratitude on the part of many members 
of the House of Conosaons; and expressed his 
solemn determination— should he ever return to 
power— to visit them with his signal vengeance. 
His eyes flashed fire as he recounted the instance of 
one well-known individual, whom he had paid heavily 
beforehand for his vote, by a sinecure, and by whom 
he was after all unbiushingly '* jockeyed,'' on the 
score of the salary being a few pounds per annum 
fess than had been calculated on ! '* Oh, believe me,** 
he continued, "of all knavi^ traffickinjg^, there is 
none like^ your political trafficking ; of alTswindhsrSf 
your political swindler is the vilest.*' Before I next 
saw him, the new ministry had been named, some 
of the leading members of which were among Mr. 
Stafford's bitterest and most contemptuous enemies, 
and had spoataneously pledged themsedves to act 
diametrically opposite to the policy he had adopted. 
This news was too much for him ; and, full of unut* 
terabie fury and chagrin, he hastily left town, and, 
with all his family, betook himself, for an indefinite 
period, to a distant part of England. I devoutly 
hoped that he had now had his surfeit of politics^ 
and would henceforth seek repose in the domestic 
circle. Lady Emma participated anxiously in that 
wish : she doted on her husband more fondly than 
ever ; and her faded beauty toucfaiogly told with what 
deep devotion she had identified herself With her 
husband's interests. 

As I am not writing a life of Mr. Stafford, I must 
leap over a further interval of twelve anxious and 
agitating years. He returned to parliament, and for 
several sessions shone brilliantly as the leader of the 
Opposition. Being freed from the trammels of Qffioe». 
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his spirits assumed their wonted elasticity, and his 
healtn became firmer than it had been for years — ^so 
tiiat there was little necessity for my visiting him on 
any other footing ilian that of friendship. A close 
observer cduld not fail to detect the tystern of Mr. 
Stafford's parliamentary tactics. He subordinated 
every thing to accomplish the great purpose of his 
Kfe. He took every possible opportunity, in eloquent 
and brilliant speeches, of familiarizing parliament^ 
and the country at large, with his own principles ; 
dexterously contrasting with them the narrow and 
inconsistent policy of his opponents. He felt that 
he was daily increasing the number of his partisans 
both in and out of the House, — and securing a pros- 
pect of his speedy return to permanent power. I 
one day mentioned this feature, and told him I ad- 
mired the way in which he gradually intinuatedhim- 
self into the confidence of Uie comitry. 

**Aha, doctor!" he replied briskly; "to borrow 
one of your own terms — Pm vacemattng the nation f* 

July — , 18—. — The star of Stafford again lord 
of the ascendant ! This day^have the seals of the 
' office been intrusted to my gifted friend Stafford, 
amid the thunders of the CommonvS and the univer- 
sal gratulations of the country. He is virtually the 
leader of the cabinet, and has it " all his own way" 
with the House. Every appearance he makes there 
is the signal (or a perfect tempest of applause — with, 
however, a few lightning-gleams of inveterate hos- 
tility. His course is full of dazzling dangers. 
There are breakers ahead — he must tack about inces- 
santly amid shoals and quicksands. God help him, 
and give bim calmness and self-possession — or he 
is lost! 

T suppose there will be no getting near him, at 
least to such an insignificant person as myself — 
unless he shpuld unhappjjiy require my professional 
flervices; How my heart beats when I hear it said 

You U.— E 
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in society, that he seems to feel most acutely the 
attacks incessantly made on him — and appears iU 
every day! Po'ir Stafford! I wonder how Lady 
Emma bears all this ! 

I hear every where that a tremendous opposition 
is organizing, countenanced in very high quarters, 
and that he will have hard work to maintain his 
ground. He is paramount at present, and laughs liis 
enemies to scorn ! His name, coupled with stlmost 
idolatrous expressions of homage, is in every one^s 
mouth of the varium el mutabile seinper race. His 
pictures are in every shop- window; dinners arc 
given him every week ; addresses forwarded from all 
parts of the country ; the freedom of large cities and 
corporations voted him ; in short, there is scarce any 
thing said or done in public but what Mr. Stafford^ 
name is coupled with it. • • ♦ 

March — , 18 — . — Poor Stafford, baited incessantly 
in.the House, night after night. Can he stand ? every- 
body is asking. He has commenced the session 
swimmingly — ^as the phrase is. L^Ldy Emma, whom 
J accidentally met to-day at the house of a patient 
— ^herself full of feverish excitement — gives me a 
sad account of Mr. Stafford. Restless nights — inces- 
sant sleep-talking — continual indisposition — loss of 
appetite ! Oh, the pleasures of politics, the sweets 
of ambition! 

Saturday. — A strange hint in one of the papers to- 
day about Mr. Stafford's unaccountable freaks in the 
House, and treatment of various members. What 
can it mean ? A fearful suspicion glanced across my 
mind — Heaven grant it may be groundless— on 
coupling with this dark newspaper hint^ an occur- 
rence which took place some short time ago. It was 

this. Lady Amelia was suddenly taken ill at 

a ball given by the Duke of , and I was called 

in to attend her. She had swooned in the midst of 
the dance, and continued hysterical for some time 
after her removal home. I asked her what had 
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occasioned it all — and she told me that she hap* 
pened to be passing, in the dance, a part of the room 
where Mr. Stafford stood, who had looked in for a 

few minutes to speak to the Marquis of . " He 

was standing in a thoughtful attitude," she continued, 
•* and somehow or another I attracted his attention 
in passing, and he gave me one of the most fiendish 
scowls, accompanied with a frightful glare of the 
eye, I ever encountered. It passed from his face in 
an instant, and was succeeded by a smile, as he 
nodded repeatedly to persons who saluted him. The 
look he gave me haunted me, and, added to the 
exhaustion I felt from the heat of the room, occa- 
sioned my swooning." Though I felt faint at heart 
while listening to her, I laughed it off, and said it 
must have been fancy. "No, no, doctor, it was 

not," she replied, " for the Marchioness of saw 

it too, and no later than this very morning, when she 
called, asked me if I had affronted Mr. Stafford." 

Could it be so ? Was this " look" really a transient 
rfiastly out-flashing of insanity 1 Was his great mind 
beginning to stagger under the mighty burden it bore % 
The thought agitated me beyond measure. When I 
coupled the incident in question with the mysterious 
hint in the daily print, my fears were awfully corrobo- 
rated. I resolved to call upon Mr. Stafford that very 
evening. I was at his house about eight o'clock, but 
found he had left a little while before, for Windsor. 
The next morning, however — Sunday — his servant 
brought me word that Mr. Stafford would be glad to 
see me between eight and ten o'clock in the evening. 

Thither, therefore, I repaired, about half-past eight. 
On sending up my name, his private secretary came 
down stairs, and conducted me to the minister's 
library — a spacious and richly furnished room. Stat- 
ues stood in the window-places, and busts of British 
statesmen in the four comers. The sides were lined 
with book-shelves, fiHed with eleg-antly bound vol- 
umes ; and a large table in the middle of the room 
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was covered with tape*tied packets, opened and un- 
opened letters, &c. &c. &c. A large bronze lamp was 
suspended from the ceiling, and threw a peculiarly 
rich and mellow light over the whole — and especially 
the figure of Mr. Stafford, who, in his long crimson silk 
dressing-gown, was walking rapidly to and fro, with 
his arms folded on his breast. The first glance showed 
me that he wad labouring under high excitement. 
His face was pale, and his brilliant eyes glanced 
restlessly from beneath his intensely knit brows. 

" My dear doctor — an age since I saw you ! — Heite 
I am — overwhelmed, you see, as usual !" said he, 
cordially taking me by the hand, and leading me to 
a seat. — ^' My dear sir, you give yourself no rest — 
you are actually — you are rapidly destroying your- 
self!" said I, after he had, ni his own brief, ener- 
getic, and pointed language, ctescribed a train of 
symptoms bordering on those of brain-fever. He 
had, unknown to any one, latterly taken to opium, 
which he swallowed by stealth, in large quantities, 
on retiring to bed ; and I need hardly say how that 
of itself was sufficient to derange the functions both 
of body and mind. He had lost his appetite, and fe\t 
consciously sinking every day into a state of the 
utmost languor and exhaustion — so much so, that he 
was reluctant often to rise and dress, or go out. His 
temper, he said, began to fail him, and he grew fret- 
ful and irritable with everybody, and on every occa- 
sion. " Doctor, doctor, I don't know whether you'll 
understand me or not — but every thing glares at 
me!" said he. "Every object grows suddenly in- 
vested with personality — animation — I can't bear to 
look at them ! — I am oppressed— I breathe a rarified 
atmosphere !" — ^** Your nervous system is disturbed, 
Mr. Stafford." — "I live in a dim dream — with only 
occasional intervals of real consciousness. Every 
thing is false and exaggerated about me. , I see, feel, 
think, through a magnifying medium — in a word, I'm 
in a strange, unaccountable state. 
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" Can you wonder at it — even if it were worse V* 
said I, expostulating vehemently with liim on his 
incessant, unmitigating application to public busi 
ness. " Believe me," I concluded, with energy, "you 
must lie by, or be laid by."— "Ah — good, that — 
tease! But what's to be done I Must I resign! 
Must public business stand still in the middle of the 
session ? IVe made my bed, and must lie on it." 

I really was at a loss what to say. He could not bear 
*' preaching" or " prosing" or any thing approaching 
to it." I suffered him to go on as he would, detailing 
more and more symptoms like those above mentioned 
—clearly enough disclosing to my reluctant eyes, 
reason holding her reins loosely, unsteadily ! 

*' I can't account for it, doctor — ^but I feel sudden 
fits of wildness sometimes — ^but for a moment — ^a 
second ! — Oh, my Creator ! I hope all is yet sound 
hertj hereP^ said he, pressing his hand against his 
forehead. He rose and walked rapidly to and fro. 
*' Excuse me, doctor, I cannot sit still !" said he. * • 
• • " Have I not enough to upset me 1 — Only listen 
to a tithe of jny trouoles, now ! — After paying almost 
servile court to a parcel of parliamentary puppies, 
ever since the commencement of the session, to se- 
cure their votes on the bill — ^having the boobies 

here to dine with me, and then dining with them, 
week after week, sitting down gayly with fellows 
whom I utterly, unutterably despise — every one of 
the pack suddenly turned tail on me-Hstole, stole, 
stole away — every one — and left me in a ridiculous 
minority of 43 !" — ^I said it was a sample of the an- 
noyances inseparable from office. " Ay, ay, ay !" he 
replied, with impetuous bitterness,increasing the pace 
at which he was walking. " Why — why is it, that 
, public men have no principle-^no feeling — ^no grati- 
tude — no sympathy?" he paused. I said, mildly, 
that I hoped the throng of the session , was nearly 
got throuisrh, that his embarrassments would diminish, 
and ha would have some leisure on his hands. 

E3 
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*.♦ Oh no, no, no !— my difficulties and perplexities 
increase and thicken on every side !— Great heavens! 
how are we to get on 1— -All the motions of govern* 
ment are impeded — we are hemmi^d in — ^blocked w 
—on every side— the state-vessel is surrounded with 
closing, crashing icebergs ! — I think I must quit the 
helm ! — Look here, for instance. After ransacking 
all the arts and resources of diplomacy, I had, with 
infinite difficulty, succeeded in devising a scheme ^r 
adjusting our — ^ differences. Several oX the con- 
tinental powers have acquiesced— all was going on 
well — when this very moniing comes a courier to 
Downing-street, bearing a civil hint from the Austrian 
cabinet, that, if I persevered with my project, such 
a procedure will be considered equivalent to a decla* 
ration of war ! — So there we are at a dead stand I— 
•Tis all that execrable Mettemich! Subtle devil! 
He's at the bottom of all the disturbances in Europe ! 
— Again, here at home, we are all on our backs !— I 

stand pledged to the bill. I will, aftd must go 

through with it. My consistency, popularity, place 
— ^all are at stake ! I'm bound to carry it — ^and only 

yesterday the . , and , and — — families— 

'gad! — ^half the Upper House— have given me to 

understand I must give up them, or the bill !— 

And then we are all at daggers-drawn among oar* 

selves — a cabinet-council like a cock-pit, and 

eternally bickering! — And again— last night his 

majesty behaved with marked coolness and hauteur; 
and while sipping his claret, told me, with stem sang- 
froid, that His consent to the bill was ** utterly 

out of the question.'% Must throw overboard the 

, a measure that I have more at heart than any 

other !— It is whispered that is determined to 

draw me into a duel ; and, as if all this were not 
enough, I am perpetually receiving threats of assas- 
sination ; and, in fact, a bullet hisised close past my 
hat the other day while on horseback, on my way to 
•^-— ! I can't make the thing public — ^'tis impossibln 
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and perhaps the very next hour I move out, I may be 
fihot through the heart ! — Oh God, what is to become 
4>f me f Would to heaven I had refused the seals of 
the — office ! — doctor, do you think — ^the nonsense 
^f medicine apart — do you think you can do any 
tiling for me 1 Any thing to quiet the system — to 
4»)ol the brain? Would bleeding do? Bathing t 
What I — ^But mind — I've not much time for physic^ 
Vm to open the — question to-morrow night ; and 
ihen every hour to dictate fifteen or twenty letters ! 
In a word — ^ 

** Colonel Lord , sir," said the servant, appealr- 

ing at the door. 

**Ah, e^^ecrable coxcomb!" lie muttered to me. 
** I know what he is come j^bout — ^he has badgered 
me incessantly for the last six weeks ! — I won't see 
liim — ^Dot at home!" to the servant. He paused. 
** Stay, sirrah ! — ^beg the colonel to walk up stairs." 
Then to me, ''The man can command his two 
brothers' votes-p— I must have them to-morrow night. 
— Etoctor, we must part," hearing approaching foot- 
jiteps. ** I've been raving like a mad man, I fear — not 
a word to any one breathing !^-Ah, colonel, good 
evening — good evening !" said he, with a gayety and 
briskness of tone and manner that utterly confounded 
me — ^walking and meeting his visiter half-way, and 
fld^king him by the hands. Poor Staflford ! I re- 
turned to my own quiet home, and devoutly thanked 
God, who had shut me out from such splendid misery, 
as I witnessed in the Right Honourable Charles 
Stafford *. 

Tuesday* — ^Poor Stafford spoke splendidly in the 
House last night, for upwards of three hours ; and 
at the bottom of the reported speech, a note was 
added, informing the reader, that ** Mr. Stafford was 
looking better than they had seen him for some 
months, and seemed to enjoy excellent spirits.** 
How little did he who penned that note suspect 
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the true state of matters — that Mr. Stafford owed 
his " better looks" and "excellent spirits" to an 
intoxicating draught of raw brandy, which alone 
enabled him to face the House ! I read his speech 
with agonizinginterest ; it was full of -flashinfi: fancy, 
and powerful argumentative eloquence, and breathed 
throughout a buoyant elastic spirit, which nothing 
seemed capable of overpowering or depressing. -But 
Mr. Stafford might have saved his trouble and anxiety 
— for he was worsted — and his bill lost by an over- 
whelming majority ! Oh ! could his relentless oppo- 
nents have seen but a glimpse of what I had seen, 
they would have spared their noble victim the sneers 
and railleries with which they pelted him throughout 
the evening. 

Friday.^ this afternoon had an opportunity of 
conversing, confidentially with Mr. Stafford's private 
secretary, who corroborated my worst fears, by com- 
municating his own, and their reasons, amounting to 
infallible evidence, that Mr. Stafford was beginning 
to give forth si;iniillations of madness. He would 
sometimes totally lose his recollection of what he 
bad done during the day, and dictate three answers 
to the same letter. He would, at the puplic office, 
sometimes enter into a strain of conversation with 
his astounded underlings, so absurd and imprudent 
disclosing the profounde^t secrets of sta.te, as must 
have inevitably and instantly ruined him, had he not 
been surrounded by those who were personally 

attached to him. Mr. communicated various 

other little symptoms. of the same kind. Mr. Staf- 
ford was once on his way down to the House, in his 
dressing-gown, and could be persuaded with the 
utmost difficulty only to return and change it. He 
would sometimes go down to his country-house, and 
receive his ladv and children with such an extrava- 
gant-^such a frantic display of spirit and gayety, ^ 
at first delighted, then surprised, and finally alarmed 
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Lady Emma into a horrid suspicion of the real state 
of her husband's mind. 

I was surprised early one morning by his coach* 
man's calling at my house, and desiring to see me 
alone : and when he was shown into my presence* 
with a flurried manner, many apologies for his ** bold- 
ness," and entreaties — somewhat Hibernian, to be 
•ure, in the wording — that I " would take no notice 
whateoer of what he said" — ^he told me that his mas- 
ter's conduct had latterly been *' very odd and queer- 
like." That on getting into his carriage, on his return 
from the House, Mr. Stafford would direct him to 
drive five or six miles into the country, at the top 
of his speed — then back again — then to some distant 
part of London, without once alighting, and with no 
apparent object ; so that it was sometimes five or six, 
or even seven o'clock in the morning before they got 
home! "Last night, sir»" he added, "master did 
aom'mut uncommon 'stroardinary — ^he told me to 
drive to Greenwich — and when I gets there, he bids 

me pu)l up at the , and get him a draught of ale 

—and then he drinks a sup, and tells me and John 
to finish it — ^and then turn the horses' heads back 
again for town!" — I gave the man half a guinea, and 
solemnly enjoined him to keep what he had told me 
a profound secret. 

What was to be done ? What steps could we take 1 
How deal with such a public man as Mr. Stafford ? 
I felt myself in a fearful dilemma. Should I com- 
municate candidly with Lady Emma ? I thought it 
better, on the whole, to wait a little longer — and was 
delighted to find, that as public business sickened 
a little, and Mr. Stafford canied several favourite 
measures very successfully, and with comparatively 
little effort, he intermitted his attention to business, 
and was persuaded into spending the recess at the 
bouse of one of his rehuives, a score or twp miles 
fiom town— whose enchanthig house and grounds, 
and magnificent hospitalities, served to occupy Mr, 
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Stafford's mind with bustling and pleasurable 
thoughts. Such a fortnight's interval did wonders 
for him. Lady Euima, whom I had requested to 
write frequently to me about bim, represented things 
more and more cheerfully in every succeeding letter 
— saying, that the •* distressing ^2^M«e««," which 
Mr. Stafford had occasionally evinced in town, had 

totally disappeared ; that everybody at House 

was astonished at the elasticity and joyousness of 
Mr. Stafford's spirits, and the energy, almost amount* 
ing to enthusiasm, with.which he entered into the 
glittering gayeties and festivities that were going on 
around him. *'He was the life and soul of th^ 
party." He seemed determined to banish lousiness 
from his thoughts, at least for a while ; and when a 
chanoe allusion was made to it, would put it off gayly 
with ** sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.'* 
AU this iiUed me with consolation. I dismissed the 
apprehensions which had latterly harassed my mind 
concerning him, and heartily thanked God that Mr. 
Stafford's splendid powers Seemed likely to be yet 
long spared to the country — that the hovering fiend 
was beaten off from his victim — might it be for ever ! 

The House at length resumed ; Mr. Stafford returned 
to town, und all his weighty cares again gathered 
around him. Hardly a few days had elapsed, before 
he delivered one of the longest, calmest, most argu* 
mentative speeches wWch had ever fallen from him. 
Indeed it began to be commonly remarked, that all 
he said in the House wore a matter-of-fact business- 
like air, which nobody could have expected from him. 
All this^was encouraging. The measure which he 
brought forward in the speech last alluded to was 
hotly contested, inch by inch, in the House, and at 
last, contrary even to his own expectations, carried, 
though by an inconsiderable majority. All his friends 
congratulated him on his triumph. 

^ Yes, I HAVE triumphed at last," he said, emphati- 
eally» as he left the House. He went bome^ late at 
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nigfht, and alarmed— confounded his domestics by 
calling them all up, and — it is lamentable to have to 
record such things of such a man — insisting on their 
iilvminating the house— <;andles in every window- 
in front and behind! It was fortunate that Lady 
Emma and her family had not yet retcnrne^ from — - 
House, to witness this unequivocal indication of re- 
turning insanity. He himself personally assisted at 
the ridiculous task of lighting the candles, and put- 
^ ting them in the windows ; and when it was com- 
pleted, actually harangued the assembled servants 
on the signal triumph he and the country had obtained 
that night in the House of Commons, and concluded 
by ordering them to extinguish the lights, and adjourn 
to the kitchen to supper, when he would presently 
Join them, and give them a dozen of wine ! He was 
as good as hts word; yes, Mr. Stafford sat at the 
head of his confounded servants — few in number, on 
account of the family's absence, and engaged in the 
most uproarious hilarity! Fortunately, most for- 
tunately, his conduct was unhesitatingly attributed 
to intoxication— in which condition he was really 
carried to bed at an advanced hour in the morningyby 
those whom nothing but their bashful fears had saved 
from being similarly overcome by the wine they had 
been drinking. All this was told me by the coach- 
man, who had communicated with roe formerly— and 
with tears, for he was an old and faithful servant. 
He assiduously kept up among his fellow-servants 
the notion that their master's drunkenness was the 
cause of his extraordinary behaviour. 

I called on him the day after, and found him sitting 
in his library, dictating to his secretary, whom he 
directed to withdraw as soon as I entered. He then 
drew his chair close to mine, aiid burst into tears. 

" Doctor, would you believe it," said he, " I was 
horridly drunk last night — I can't imagine how — and 
am sure I did something or other very absurd among 
the servants. I dare not, of course, ask any of them 
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— and am positively ashamed to look eYen my valet 
in the face !^' 

"Poh, poh — semel insanivimus omnes,^^ I stam- 
mered, attempting to smile— scarce knowing what 
to say. 

"Don't—don't desert me, doctor !"— he sobbed, 
clasping my hand, and looking sorrowfully in my 
face ; ** don't you desert me, my tried friend. Every* 
body is forsaking me!— the king hates me— the 
Commons despise me — the people would have my 
blood, if they dared!— And yet why 1— What have 
I done ?— God knows, I have done every thing for 
the best-— indeed, indeed I have!" — ^I continued 
grasping his hand in silence. 

"There's a terrible plot hatching against me! — 
Hush!" He rose, and bolted the door. "Did you 
see that fellow whom I ordered out on your entrance V' 
— natming his private secretary. "Well, that infa- 
mous fellow thinks he is to succeed me in my office, 
and has actually gained over the king and several 
of the aristocracy to his interest !" 

" Nonsense— nonsense — stuff! — ^You have wme in 
your head, Mr. Stafford," said I, angrily, tiying to 
choke down my emotions. 

" No, sil^— sober eno ugh now, Doctor . I'll tell 

you what (albeit unused to the melting mood/ has 
thus overcome* me, — Lady Emma favours the scoun* 
drel! They correspond! My children even are 
gained over !— But Emma, my wife, my love, who 
could have thought it!" * * * 1 succeeded in 
calming hin., and he began to converse on different 
subjects, although the fiend was manifest again ! 

" Doctor , I'll intrust you with a secret — a state 

secret ! You must know that I have long enter- 
tained the idea of uniting all the European states 
into one vast republic, and have at last arranged a 
scheme which will, 1 think, be uiihesitatingly adopted 
I have written to Prince on the subject, and ex- 
pect his answer soonf Isn't it a grand thought P 
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I ftsscnted, of course. ** It will emblazon my namo 
in the annals of eternity, beyond adl Roman and 
all Grecian fame," he continued, waving his hand 
oratorically ; " but I've been^ — ^yes, ye»— premature f 

—My secret is safe with yoti, Doctor 1" 

"' Oh certainly,'' I replied, with ^ melancholy air, 
uttering a deep sigh. 

*• But now to business. Ill tell you why I've sent 
for you." I had called unasked, as the reader will 
recollect. *' Pll tell you," he continued, taking my 

hand affectionately ; " Doctor , I have known 

you now for many years, ever since we were at 
Cambridge^ together," (my heart ached at the recol- 
lection,) " and we have been good friends ever since. 
I have noticed that you have never asked a favour 
from me since I knew you. Every one else has 
teased me — but I have never had a request pre- 
ferred me from yon, my dear friend." He burst into 
tears, mine very nearly overflowing. There was no 
longer any doubt that Mr. Stafford — ^the great, the 
gifted Mr. Stafford, was sitting before me in a state 
of idiotcy !— of madness ! I felt faint and sick as he 
proceeded. — ^** Well ! I thank God I have it now in 
my power to reward you — ^to offer you something 
that will fully show the love I bear you, and my 
unlimited confidence in your talents and integrity. 
I have determined to recall our ambassador at Uie 

court of , and shaU supply his place" — ^he looked 

at nae with a good-natured smile — " by my friend Dr. 

!" He leaned back in his chair, and eyed me 

with a triumphant, a gratified air, evidently preparing 
himaelf to be overwhelmed with my thanks. In 
one instant, however, *' a change came o'er the aspect 
of his dream." His features grew suddenly dis- 
turbed, now flushed, now pale ; his manner grew rest- 
less and embarrassed, and I felt convinced that a lucid 
interval had occurred, that a consciousness of his 
having been either saying or doing something very 
absurd had that instant flashed across his mind. ** Ah, 
Vol. II.— >• 
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I see, Doctor «— T he resumed, in an altered tone^ 
speaking hesitatingly, while a vivid glance shot from 
his eye into my very soul, as though he would see 
whether I had detected the process of thought which 
had passed through his mind ; ** you look surprised — 
ha, ha ! — and well you may ! But now I'll explain 
the riddle. You. must know that Lord is ex- 
pecting to be our new ambassador, and in fact I must 
offer it him ; but — but — I wish to pique him into de- 
clining it, when I'll take offence — ^by — ^by telling him 
— ^hinting carelessly, that one of my friends had the 
prior refusal of it !" 

Did not the promptitude and plausibility of this 
pretext savour of madness ? He hinted soon after 
that he had much business in hand, and I withdrew. 
I fell back in my carriage, and resigned myself to 
bitter and agonizing reflections on the scene I had 
Just quitted. What was to be done 1 Mr. Stafford, 
by some extravagant act, might commit himself 
frightfully with public affairs. 

Lady Emma, painful as the task was, must be 
written to. Measures must now be had recourse to. 
The case admitted of no further doubt. Yes — this 
great man must be put into constraint, and that imme- 
diately. In the tumult of my thoughts, I scarce 
knew what to decide on; but at last I ordered the 

man to drive to the houses of Sir , and Dr. ^ 

to consult with them on the proper course to be 

pursued. 

• • • • • • 

Oh, God ! — Oh, horror ! — Oh, my unhappy soul ! — 

Despair ! Hark — what do I hear 1 — Do I hear aright^— 

• • • • • • 

Have I SKIN aright — or is it all a dreamt — Shall I 
wake to-morrow, and find it false 1 
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CHAPTER n 

A 8LI0HT COLD— -BICH AND POOlt— OIULTB OOIirfin. 

r 

A SLigU Cold. 

Consider " a slight cold" to be in the nature of a 
chill, caught by a sudden contact with your grave ; 
or as occasioned by the damp finger of Death laid 
upon you, as it were, to mark you for his, in passing 
to the more immediate object or his commission. . Let 
this be called croaking, and laughed at as such, by 
those who are **awearied of the painful round of 
life,'* and are on the lookout for their dismissal from 
it ; but be learned off by heart, and remembered as 
having the force and truth of gospel, by all those who 
would " measure out their span upon the earth,'* and 
are conscious of any constitutional flaw or feebleness ; 
who are distinguished by any such tendency death- 
ward as long necks — ^narrow, chicken-chests^ — very 
fair complexions— re<juisite sjnnpathy with atmos- 
pheric variations ; or, m short, exhibit any symptoms 
of an asthmatic or consumptive character, if they 

choose to NEGLECT A SLIGHT COLD. 

Let not those complain of being bitten by a reptile, 
which they have cherished to maturity in their very 
bosoms, wlien they might have crushed it in the egg ! 
Now, if we call '• a slight cold" the egg,* and pleurisy 
— inflammation of the lungs — asthma — consumption, 
the venomous reptile — the matter will be no mpre 
than correctly figured. There are many ways in 
which this ^^egg'^ may be deposited and hatched. 

* Omnium fropt quibut affiigimur morborum origo tt quoii «4*M>H 
iqri an lattlUfeot BwdloU witter of ttie iMt owitiiry. 
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Going suddenly, slightly clad, from a heated into a 
cold atmosphere, especially if you can contrive to be 
in a state of perspiration ; sitting or standing in a 
draught, however slight : it is the breath of Death, 
reader, and laden with the vapours of the grave ! 
Lying in damp beds— for there his cold arms shall 
embrace you ; continuing in wet clothing, and neg- 
lecting wet feet — ^these, and a hundred others, are 
some of the ways in which you may slowly, imper- 
ceptibly, but surely, cherish the creature, that shall at 
last creep inextricably inwards, and lie coiled about 
your very vitals. Once more, again — again — again 
—I would say, attend to this, all ye who think it a 
small matter to — neglect a slight cold ! 

So many painful, I m^y say dreadful, illustrationa 
of the truth of the above remarks are strewn over 
the pages of my Diary, that I scarce know which of 
them to select. The following melancholy "in- 
stance** will, I hope, prove as impressive as I tbii^ 
it interesting. 

Captain C had served in the Peninsular cam- 
paigns with distinguished merit ; and on the return 
of the British army, sold out, and determined to enjoy 
in private life an ample fortune bequeathed him by a 
distant relative. At the period I am speaking of, he 
was in his twenty-ninth or thirtieth year; and in 
person one of the very finest men I ever saw in my 
fife. There was an air of ease and frankness about 
his demeanour, dashed with a little pensiveness 
■which captivated everybody with whom he con- 
versed — ^but the ladies especially. It seemed the 
natural effect produced on a bold but feeling heart 
by frequent scenes of sorrow. Is not such a one 
formed to win over the heart of woman ? Indeed it 
seemed so— for at the period I am speaking of, our 
English ladies were absolutely infatuated about the 
military; and a man who had otherwise but little 
chance had only to appear in regimentals to turn the 
scale in his favour. One wotud have thought tb« 
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nee of soldiery was about to become suddenly ex- 
tinct; for in almost every third marriagfe that took 
place within two years of the magnificent event at 
Wateiioo — ^whether rich or poor, high or low — a rea 
coai was sure to be the ^ principal performer." Let 
the reader then, being apprized of this influenza — for 
what else was it— «et before his imagination the tall 

commanding figure of Captain C , his frank and 

noble bearing — ^his excellent family — his fortune, 
upwards of four thousand a-year — and calculate the 
chances in his favour ! I met him several times in 
private society during his stay in town, and have liis 
image vividly in my e^ as he appeared on the last 
evening we met. He wore a blue coat, white waist- 
coat, and an ample black neckkerchief. His hair 
was very light, and disposed with natural grace over 
a. remarkably fine forehead, the left comer of which 
bore the mark of a slight sabre-cuU His eye, bright 
hazel — clear and fu|l — ^which you would in yom own 
mind instantly compare to that of 

** Mara — to threaten and command," 

was capable of an expression of the most winning 
and soul-subduing tenderness. Much more might I 
say in his praise, and truly — ^but that I have a melan- 
choly end in view. Suffice it to add, that wherever 
he moved, he seemed the sun of the social circle, 
gazed on by many a soft starlike eye, with trembling 
rapture—the envied object of 

** Nods, becks, and wreatbed smUea** 

from all that was fair and beautiful ! 

He could not remain long disengaged. Intelligence 
soon found its way to town of his having: formed 

an attachment to Miss Ellen , a wealthy and 

beautiftd northern heiress, whose heart soon surren- 
dered to its skilful assailant. Everybody was pleased 
with the match, and pronounced it suitable in all 
TClil]^9Clt9« I had an opportunity of seeing Captair 

F8 



C and Miss togelher at an ereningr ptrtf in 

London ; for the young lady's family spent the season 
in town, and were, of course, attended by the cap- 
tain, who took up his quarters in"— » street. A 
handsome couple they looked ! 

This was nearly twelve months a£ker their engage- 
ment ; and most of the preliminaries had been settled 
on both sides, and the event was fixed to take place 

within a fortnight of Miss and family's return to 

-! — shire. Tlie last day of their stay in town, they 

formed a large and gay water-party, and proceeded 

. up the river a little l^yond Richmond, in a beautiful 

open boat belonging to Lon| ^ a cousin of the 

captain's. It was rather late before their return; 
and long ere their arrival at Westminster stairs, ihe 
wind and rain combined against the party, and as- 
sailed them with a fury against which their awning 
formed but an insuflScient protection. Captain C— - 
had taken an oar for the last few miles ; and as they 
had to pull against a stroi^ tide, his task was not a 
trifling one. When he resigned his oar, he was in a 
perfect bath of perspiration : but he drew on his coat, 
and resumed the seat lie had formerly occupied be- 
side Miss , at the back of the boat. The awning 

unfortunately got rent immediately behind where 
tliey sat ; and what with the splashing of the water 
on his back, and the sqnally gusts of wind which, 
incessantly burst upon them. Captain C ■ got 
thoroughly wet and cnilled. Miss — grew uneasy 
about him, but he laughed off her apprehensions, 
assuring her that they were groundless, and that he 
was " too old a soldier" to suffer from such a trifling 
thing as a little '^ wind and wet." On their leaving 
the boat, he insisted on accompanying them home to 

Square, and staid there upwards of an hour, 

busily conversing with them about their departure 
on the morrow. While there he took a glass or twa 
of wine, but did not change his clothes. On returning 
to his lodgings, he was too busily and pleasantly 
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occupied with tbou^ts about his approaiehing nnp* 
tials, to advert to the necessity of using more precau- 
tions against cold, before retiring to bed. He sat 
down in hiis dressing-room, without ordering a fire to 
he lit, and wrote two or three letters ; after which he 
fiot into bed. Now, how easy would it have been 
for Captain C'~ to obviate any possible ill conse- 
<)uejQcea> by simply ringing for warm water to put 
his feet in, and a basin of gruel, or posset ? He did 
not do either of these, however ; thinking it would 
be time enough to ** cry out when he was hurt." In 
the morning he rose, and, though a little indisposed, 

immediately after breakfast drove to Square, 

to see off his lady and the family ; for it had been 
arranged that he should remain behind a day or two, 
Iq order to complete a few purchases of jewelry, 

&c. &c*, and then follow the party to shire. He 

rode on horseback beside their travelling carriage a 
few miles out of town ; and then took his leave and 
returned. On his way home he called at my house, 
but finding me out, left his card, with a request that 
I would come and see him in the evening. About 
seven o'clock I was with him, I found him in his 
dreasi ng-gown, in an easy-chair, drinking coffee. He 
looked rather dejected, and spoke in a despondins 
tone* He complained of the common symptoms of 
catarrh ; and detailed to me the account which I have 
just laid before the reader. I remonstrated with him. 
on liis last night's imprudence. 

" Ah Doctor , I wish to Heaven I had rowed 

on to Westminster, tired as I was !" said he. "Good 
God, what if I have caught my death of coldl — ^You 
cannot conceive how singular my sensations are !" 

" That's generally the way with patients after the 
mischiers done," I replied with a smile. " But come^ 
eome ! only take care of yourself, and matters are 
not at all desperate !" — " Heigh-ho !" — ** Sighing like 
foniace," I continued, gayly, on hearing him utter 
seVoral «gha in succession. " You «p9s of Mam 
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make bad hot work of it, both in love and waf !"— 
again he sighed. "Why, what's the matter, cap- 
tain?" 

«♦ Oh, nothing — nothing," he replied, languidly; " I 
suppose a cold generally depresses one's spirits — ^is 
it so 1 Is it a sign of a severe — " 

" It is a sign that a certain person — ^ 

" Pho, doctor, pho !" — said he, with an air of lassi- 
tude; "don't think me so childish! — ^111 tell you 
candidly what has contributed to depress my spirits. 
For this last week or so, I've had a strange sort of 
conviction that — ^ 

" Nonsense ! — ^none of your nervous fancies—" 

** Ah, but I have, doctor," he continued, scarce no- 
ticing the interruption; "I've felt a sort of presenti- 
ment — a foreboding that — that — that something' or 
other would occur to prevent my marriage !" 

" Oh, tush— tush !— every one has these low ner- 
rous fancies that is not accustomed to sickness." 

" Well — it may be so — I hope it may be nothing 
more ; but I seem to hear a voice whispering— or, at 
least, to be under an influence to that effect, that the 
cup will be dashed brimful from my opened lips — a 
fearful slip 1 — It seems as if my Ellen were too great 
a happiness for the Fates to allow one — ^' 

"Too great a fiddlestick, captain! — so your 
schoolboy has a fearful apprehension that he cannot 
outlive the day of his final leaving school — too glo- 
rious and happy an era !" 

" I know well what you allude to — ^but mine is a 
calm and rational apprehension — " 

"Come, come. Captain C , this is going too 
far. Raillery apart, however, I can fully enter into 
your feelings," I continued, perceiving his morbid 
axcitement. " 'Tis but human nature — ^to feel trepi- 
dation and apprehension when approaching some 
great crisis of one's existence. One is apt to give 
unfavourable possibilities an undue preponderance 
dver probcibikti^; and it is easily to be accounted 
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Par, on the known tendency we find Mrithin ourselyesy 
OQ ordinary occasions, to shape events according to 
our wishes — and in our over-anxiety to guard against 
such—" 

" Very metaphysical — ^very true, I dare say-^'* 

" Well — ^to be matter-of-fact — L had all your feel- 
ings — ^perhaps greatly aggravated — at the time of my 
own marriage-c-" 

"Eh! — indeed! — Had you really?" he inquired, 
eagerly, laying his hand on mine*— continuing with 
an air of anxious curiosity. " Did you ever feel a 
sort of conviction that seme mysterious agency was 
awaiting your approach towards the critical point, 
and when just within reach of your object, would 
suddenly smite you down 1" 

** Ay, to be sure," said I, smiling, ** a mere flutter 
of feeling — which you see others have besides your- 
self; but that you — trained to confront danger — 
change— -casualties. of all sorts — that you — ^you, with 
yoar frame of Herculean build—" 

•*WeU — a truce to your banter!" he interrupted 
me, somewhat impatiently; " I shoiddn't mind taking 
you ten to one that I don't live to be married after 
all!" 

" Come, this amounts to a symptom of your indis- 
position. You have got more fever on you than J 
thought — and you grow light-headed! — ^you must 
really get to bed, and in the morning all these fanta- 
sies will be gone." 

" Well — I hope in God they may ! But they hor- 
ribly oppress me ! I own that latterly I've given in 
a little to fatalism," 

" This won't do at all," thought I, taking my pen in 
hand, and beginning to write a prescription. 

"Are you thirsty at all? any catdung in the side 
when you breathe? Any cough?" &c. &c., said I, 
asking him the usual routine of questions. I feared, 
from the symptoms he described, that he had caught 
a very severe, and possibly obstinate, cold— so I pre- 
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scribed active medicines. Among others, I rec<^lect 
ordering him one-fourth of a grain of tartarized anti' 
mony every four hours, for the purpose of encouraging 
the msensible perspiration, and tnereby determining 
the flow outwards. I then left him, promising to call 
about noon the next day, expressing my expectations 
of finding him perfectly recovered from his indispo* 
sition. I found him tne following morning in bed, 
thoroughly under the influence of the medicines I had 
prescribed, and, in fact, much better in every respect. 
The whole surface of his body was damp and clammy 
to the touch, and he had exactly the proper sensa- 
tion of nausea — both occasioned by the antimony. 
I contented myself with prescribing a repetition of 
the medicines. 

''Well, captain, and what lias become of your 
glorious forebodings of last night 1" I inquired with 
a smile. 

•* Why — hem ! I'm certainly not quite so despond- 
ing as I was last night ; but still, the goal-— the goal's 
not reached yet ! I'm not wdl yet — ^and even if I 
were, there's a good fortnight's space for contingent 
cies!" • • I enjoined him to keep house for a 
day or two longer, and persevere with the medicines 
during that time,. in order to his complete recovery, 
and he reluctantly acquiesced. He had written to 

inform Miss , that owing to '^ a slight cold," and 

his jeweller's disappointing him about the trinkets he 
had promised, his stay in town would be prolonged 
two or three days. This circumstance had fretted 
and " worried" him a good deal. 

One of the few enjoyments which my professional 
engagements permitted me was the opera, where I 
might for a while forget the plodding realities of life, 
and wander amid the magnificent regions of music 
and imagination. Few people, indeed, are so dis* 
posed to " make the most" of their tiihe at the opera 
as medical men, to whom it is a sort of stolen plea- 
maxe ; they sit oa thorns, liable to be summoned out 
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immediately — to exchange the bright scenes of fahrv*- 
land for the dreary bedside of sickness and death. 
I may not, perhaps, speak the feelings of my more 
phlegmatic brethren ; but the . considerations above 
named always make me sit listening to what is going 
on in a state of painful suspense and nervousness, 
which is aggravated by the slightest noise at the 
box-dooi>— by the mere trying of the handle. On the 
evening of the day in question, a friend of my wife's 
had kindly allowed us the use of her box ; and we 
were both sitting in our places at a musical banquet 
of unusual. splendour, for it was CatalanPs benefit. 
In looking round the house, during the interval be- 
tween the opera and ballet, I happened to cast my 
eye towards the opposite box, at the moment it was 
entered by two gentlemen of very fashionable appear- 
ance. Fanc3ring that the person of one of them was 
familiar to me, I raised my glass, my sight being 
rather short. I almost let it fall out of my hand with 
astonishment ; for one of the gentlemen..^as — Cap- 
tain C ! He whom I had that morning left ill in 

bed ! Scarce believing that I had Mhen aright, I redi^ 
rected my glass to the same spot, but there was no 
mistaking the stately and handsome person of my 
patient. There he stood, with the gay and even 
rather flustered air of one who has but recently 
adjourned thither frAim the wine-table ! He seemed 
in very high spirits — ^his face flushed— chatting inces- 
santly with his companion, and smiling and nodding 
frequently towards persons in various parts of the 
house. Concern and wonder at his rashness — ^liis 
madness— in venturing out under such circumstances, 
kept me for some time breathless. Could I really 

be looking at my patient Captain C 1 Him whom 

I had left in bed, under the influence of strong sudo- 
lifics ? Who had faithfully promised that he would 
keep within doors for two or three days lonfferl 
What had induced him to transgress the order of his 
medical atteQdant--^us to put matters ih a fair traiii 
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ftnr Terifyin; his own gloomy apprehensions esi 
pressed but the erening before T — Thoughts like these 
nade me so uneasy, that, after failing to attract his 
«ye, I resolved to go round to his box end remonstrate 
nith him. After tapping at the door several limes 
without being heard, on account of the loud tones in 
which they were laughing and talking, the door was 
opened. 

•* Good God ! Doctor — «^ !" exclaimed Gaptatn 
C ' , in amazement, rising and giving me his hand. 
^Why, what on earth is the matter? What has 
brou^t you here 1 Is any thing wrong 1 Heavens! 

Have you heard any thing about Miss V^ he coi^ 

tinned, all in a breath, turning pale. 

** Not a breath — not a word — but what has brought 
YOU here, captain? Are you stark x staring mad?" I 
replied, as I continued grasping his hand, Which wast 
even tiien damp and clammy. 

** Why — ^why — nothing particular," he Btammered, 
starUed bg&^y agitated manner. ^ What is there to 
very wonderful in my coming to the opera ? Have I 
done wrong, eh!*' after a pause. 

^ You have acted like a tnadmcoh Captain C ■ y 
in venturing even out of your bedroom, while under 
the influence of the medicines you were taking !" 

** Oh, nonsense, my dear doctor — nonsense ! What 
harm can there be ? 1 felt infinitely better after yoa 
left me this morning ;" and he proceeded to explain 
that his companion, to whom he introduced me, was 

Lieutenant , the brother of his intended bride; 

that he had that morning arrived in town from Ports- 
mouth, had called on the captain, and, after drinking 
a glass or two of champaign, and forcing the ci^ 
tain to join him, had prevailed on him to accompany 

him to dinner at his hotel. l«ieuteRant overcame 

all his scruples^-laughed at the idea of his " alight 
cold,'' and said it would be *' unkind to refuse the 
brother of EJUen!"— So, after dinner, they both ad- 
journed to the ^ip&nu i nodded towards the docnv 
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"Why, Doctor *— -, you don't mean to say that Ftife 
lunnifig any real risk ?'' he inquired, with some tvepi^ 
d»tioou ^ What could I do, you know» when thft 
lieutenant there— only just returned from his crmae 
—Ellen's brother, you know — ^" 

** Hxeuse mei, Captain O — * Did you take ikm 
medicines I ordered regularly, up to the time of your 
going otttl" I inquired, anxiously. 

^ To be sure I did — ^punctual as clockwork ; and^ 
egfad ! now I think of it,^' he added, eagerly, *^ I took a 
iiuble dose of the powders, just before leaving my 
room, by way of making ' assurance doubly sure/ 
you know— ha, ha I Right,, eh 1" 

" Have you perspired during the day, as usual V* 

" Oh, profusely— profusely ! Egad, I mtet have 
sweated all the fever out long agO) I think I . I fiadnt 
been in the open air half an hour, when my skin was 
as dry as yours— as dry as ever it .was in my life*. 
Niiy, in fact, I felt rather chilled than.otherwise.'* 

** Allow me, captain— did you drink much at din* 
nerl" 

M Why— I own— I think I'd my share ; these tarSy 
you know— such cursed soakers—" 

^ Let me feel your pulse," said I. It was full and 
thrilling, beating upwards of one hundred a minute* 
My looks, I suppose, alarmed him ; for while I was 
feeling his pulse he grew very pale, and leaned 
against the box-door, saying, in a fainter tone thaa 
before, '* I'm afraid I've done wrong in coming out. 
Your looks alarm me." 

"You have certainly acted very— very iihpni- 
demtly, but I hope the m|schief is not irremedisyUe,'*. 
said I, in as cheerful a tone as I could, for I saw 
that he was growing excessively agitated. " At all 
events, i^you'U take my advice—" 

** Z^/*— tWe's no need of taunting one — ^ 
. *^ Well, then, you'll return home instanUy, aadmuflS# 
ycHundf up in your olosk as closed as possiUa.** 

Vol. IL— G 
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' ** I wHl ! By*the-way, do you remember the bet I 
offered you*" said he, with a sickly sftiile, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead. ' •* I — I — I fear yoa 
may take itj and tmn ! Good God ! what evil star is 

over me? Would to Heaven this Lieutenant 

had never crossed my path ! — FU return home this 
instant, and do all you recommend ; and, for God's 
sai^e, call early in the morning, whether I send for 

you or not ! — By ! your looks and manner have 

nearly given me the brain-fever !" — I took my leave, 
promising to be with him early ; and advising him to 
take a warm bath the monlent it could be procured — 
Kk^rsevere with the powders — ^and lie in bed till I 
oalle^ . But, alas ! alas ! alas ! the mischief had been 

fiiONB ^ 

''Dear me, what a remarkably fine-looking man 

that Captain is,'*' said my wife, as soon as I 

had reseated myself beside her. 

'' 1^ is a dead man, my love, if you like T' I replied, 
with a melancholy air. The little incident juSt re- 
eoreted made me too sad to sit out the ballet, so we 
left very early, and I do not think we interchanged 
more than a word or two in going home; and those 

were, " Poor Miss !" — *' Poor Captain C !•* 

T do not pretend to ssy that even the rash conduct 
of Captain C — ^, and its>' probable consequences, 
could^in every iastai|ce warrant such gloomy fears ; 
but in his easel felt witlvhtmself a sort of supertti-' 
Uova appreh^psioa, I knew not why. 

I found hira^ on calling in the moniing, exhibiting 
the incipient symptoms of inflammation of the lungs. 
He complained of increasing difficulty of breathing — 
asense of painfid oppression and constriction all over 
his chest, and a hard harassing cough, attended with 
excruciating pain. His pulse quivered and thrilled 
under the finger, like a tense harp-string after it has 
been twaneed; the whole surface of his body was dry 
and heated ; liis face was flushed, and full of anxiety. 
A min of hibs zobost constitution and plethoric habit 
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was one of the very worst subjects of inflammation! 
I took from the arm, myself, a very large quantity 
of blood — which presented the usual appearance in 
such cases — and prescribed active lowering remedies* 
But neither these measures, nor the application of a 
large blister in the evening — ^when I again saw hin^^ 
seemed to make any impression on the complaint, so 
I ordered hi m to be bled again. Poor Captain C— — ! 
From that morning he prepared himself for a fatal 
termination of his illness, and lamented, in the most 
passionate terms, that he had not acted up to my 
advice in time ! 

On returning home from my evening visit, I found 
an express, requiring my instant attendance on a 
lady of distinction in the country, an old patient of 
mine; and was obliged to' hurry off, without having 
time to do more than commit the care of Captain 

C , and another equally urgent, to the care of 

Dr. D , a friend of mine close by, imploring him 
to keep up the most active treatment with the cap- 
tain — and promising him that T should return during 
the next day. — I was detained in the country for two 

days, during which I scarcely left Lady ^'s bed* 

room an instant ; and before I left for town she ex- 
pired, under heartrending circumstances. — On re- 
turning to town, I found several urgent cases requir- • 
ing my instant attention, and first and foremost that 
of poor Captain C Dr. D was out, so I hur- 
ried to my patient's bedside at once. It cannot injure 
anyone, at this distance of time, to state plainly that 
the poor captain's case had been most deplorably 
mismanaged during my absence. It was owing to 
no fault of my friend Dr. D , who had done his 
utmost, and had his own large practice to attend to* 
He was therefore under the necessity of committing 
the case to the more immediate superintendence of a 
young and inexperienced member of f he profession, 
who, in his ignorance and timidity, threw aside the 
only chances for Captain C ^'s life— repeated 
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'blood-letting. Only once did Mr. bleed him; 

and then took away about four ounces ! Under the 
judicious management of Dr. D— , the inroads of 
the inflammation had been sensibly checked ; but it 
raUied again, and made head against the languid re- 
ttstance continued by the young apothecary ; so that 
I arrived but in time to witness the closing scene. 

He was absolutely withering under the fever; the 
difficulty with which he drew his breath amounted 
almost to suifocation. He had a dry hacking cough 
••^the oppression of his chest was sreater than ever ; 
and what he expectorated was of a olack colour ! He 
was delirious, and did not know me. He fancied 
himself on the river, rowing — then endeavouring to 
protect Miss — from the inclemency of the 
weather; and the expressions of moving tenderness 
which be coupled with her name were heartbreaking. 

Then again he thought himself in shire, super*- 

intending the alterations of his house, which was 

Sitting ready for their reception on their marriage, 
e mentioned my name, and said, ^ What a gloomy 
man that Dr. — •— is, Ellen ! he keeps one stewing 
in bed for a week, if one has but a common cold t" 

Letters were despatched into shire, to acquaint 

his family, and that of Miss — — 9 with the melancholy 
tidings of his dangerous illness. Several of his re* 
lations soon made their appearance; but as Miss 
— 's party did not go direct home, but staid a day 
or two on the way, I presume the letters reached 
— — House long before their arrival, and were not 
seen by the family before poor Captain C — — had 
expired ! 

1 called aigain on him in the evening. The first 

glance at his countenance sufficed to show me that 
e could not survive the night. I found that the 
cough and spitting had ceased suddenly; he felt no 
pain; his feeble varying pulse indicated that the 
powers of nature were rapidly sinking. His lips had 
SMiuned a fearfully livid hue, and were occasioDaUj 
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retracted so as to show all his teeth; and his whole 
countenance was fallen. He was quite sensible^ and 
aware that he was dyikg. He bore the intelligence 
with noble fortitude, saying, it was but the fruit of his 
own imprudence and folly. He several times ejacu- 
lated, " Oh, Ellen-r-Ellen— Ellen !" and shook his 
head feebly, with a woful, despairing look upwards, 
but without shedding a tear. He was past all display 
of active emotion ! , 

"Shouldn't you call me a suicide, Doctor 1'* 

said he, mournfully^ on seeing me sitting beside him. 

" Oh, assuredly not \ Dismiss such thoughts, dear 
captain, I beg! We are cdl in the hands of the Al- 
mighty, captain. It is He who orders our ends,-' 
said I, gently grasping his hand, which lay passive 
on the counterpane. '•^ Well. I suppose it is so ! His 
will be done !" he exclaimed, looking reverently up- 
wards, and closing his eyes. I rose, and walked to 
the table on which stood his medicine, to see how 
much of it he had taken. There lay an unopened 
letter from Miss ! It had arrived by that morn- 
ing's post, and bore the postmark of the town at 
which they were making their halt by the way. 

Captain C ^'s friends considered it better not to 

agitaite him, by informing him of its arrival ; for as 

Miss • could not be apprized of his illness, it might 

be of a tenour to agitate and tantalize him. My heart 
ached to see it. I returned presently .td my Beat 
beside him. 

" Doctor," he whispered, " will you be good enough 
to look for my white waistcoat — it is hanging in the 
dressing-room, and feel in the pocket for a little paper 
parcel ?". I rose, did as he directed, and brought him 
what he asked for. 

** Open it, and you'll see poor Ellen's wedding-ring 
and guard, which I purchased only a day or two ago, 
I wish to see them," said he, in a low but firm tone 
of voice. I removed the wool, and gazed at the gli4^ 
^ening trinket in silence, as did Captain 0——. 

G3 
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•*They will do to wed me to the worm/" said be, 
extending towards me the little finger of his left hand. 
The tears nearly blinding me-^ did as he wished, 
but cotild not get them past the first joint.^ 

<« Ah, Ellen has a little finger," said he. A tear 
fell from my eye upon his hand. He looked at me 
for an instant with apparent surprise. " Never mind, 
doctor— that will do—I see they won't go farther. 
Now, let me die with them on; and when I am no 
more, let them be given to Ellen. I have wedded 
her in my heart — she is my wife !" He continued 
gazing fixedly at the finger on which the rings were. 

^ Of course, she cannot know of my illness 1" look* 
ing at me. I shook my head* 

** Gk)od. • 'Twill break her little heart, I'm afraid!* . 
Those were the last words I ever heard him utter; 
for finding that my feelings were growing too excited, 
and that the captain seemed disposed to sleep, I rose 
and left the room, followed by Lieutenant — , who 
had been sitting at his friend's bedside all day long, 
and looked dreadfully pale and exhausted. ** Doctor,*^ 
•aid he, in a broken voice, as we stood together in 
the haU, ^ I have murdered my friend, and he thinks 
I have. He won't speak to me, nor look at me ! He 
hasn't opened liis lips to me once, though I've been 
at his bedside night and day. Yes," he continued, 
almost choking, ^ I've murdered him ^ and what is to 
become of my sister f" I made him no reply, for my 
heart was full. ^ ^ 

In the morning I found Captain O laid out; 

for he had died about midnight. 

Few scenes are fraught with more solemnity and 
awe, none more chilling to the heart, than the chanv- 
ber of the recent dead. It is like the cold porch of 
eternity! The sepulchrkl silence, the dim light, the 
fearful order and repose of all around — a sick-room, as 
it were, ikiddenly changed into a charnel-house — the 
central object in the gloomy picture, the bed — ^the 
yeUow^ffigy of him Aai vfoM^ looking ccAdly out from 
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^be white unruffled sheets^-the lips that must speak 
no more — ^tbe ^yes that are shut for ever ! 

The features of Captain O were calm and 

composed; but to see that fine countenance but* 
rounded with the close crimped cap, injuring its out* 
line and proportions l-^Here, reader, lay the victim 

of A SLIOHT COLD ! 

JRich and Poor* 

- A REMARKABLE and affecting juxtaposition of the 
two poles, so to speak, of human condition — afHuence 
and poverty-^rank and degradation-— came under my 
notice during the early part of the year 181-. The 
dispensations of Providence are fearful levellers of 
the factitious distinctions among men ! Little boots 
it to our common foe whether he pluck his prey from 
the downy satin-curtained couch, or the wretched 
pallet of a prison or a workhouse ! The oppressive 
splendour of rank and riches, indeed I — what has it 
of solace or mitigation to him bidden to ** turn his 
pale face to the wall" — ^to look his last on life, its 
toys and tinselries? 

The Earl of ^'s old tormentor, the gout, had laid 

close siege to him during the early part of the winter 
of 181-, and inflicted on him agonies of unusual in* 
tensity and duration. It left him in a very low and 
poor state of health — ^his spirits utterly broken — and 
nis temper soured and irritable, to an extent that was 
intolerable to those around him. The discussion of 
a political question, in the issue of which his interests 
were deeply involved, seduced him into an attendance 
at the House of Lords, long befbre he was in a fit 
state for removal even from his bedchamber; and 
the consequences of such a shattered invalid's pre- 
mature exposure to a bleak winter's, wind may be 
easily anticipated. He was laid again on a bed of 
•ttfitering; and having, through some sudden pique» 
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dismissed his old family physician, his lordship was 
pleased to summon me to supply his place. 

The Earl of was celebrated for his enormous 

riches, and the more than oriental scale of luxury 
and magnificence on which his establishment was 
conducted. The slanderous world further ^ave him 
credit for a disposition of the most exquisite selfish- 
ness, which, added to his capricious and choleric 
humour, made him a very unenviable companion, 
even in health. What, then, must such a man be in 
sickness! I trembled at the task that wa^ before 
me ! — It Wds a bitter December evening off which I 
paid him my first visit. Nearly the whole of the 
gloomy secluded street in which his mansion was 
situated was covered with straw; and men were 
stationed about it to prevent noise in any shape 
The ample knocker was muffled, and the bell unhung 
lest the noise of either should startle the aristo- 
cratical invalid. The instant my carriage, with its 
muffled roll, drew up, the hall-d6or sprung open as 
if by magic: for the watchful porter had orders to 
anticipate all comers, on pain of instant dismissal. 
Thick matting was laid over the hall-floor— double 
carpeting covered the staircases and landings, from 
the top to the bottom of the house — and all the door- 
edges were lined with list ! How could sickness or 
death presume to enter, in spite of such precautions? 

A servant, in large list-slippers, asked me, in a 
whisper, my name; and, on learning it^ said the 
countess wished to have a few moments' interview 
with me before I was shown up to his lordship. I 
was therefore led into a magnificent apartment, where' 
her ladyship, with two grown-up daughters, and a 
young man in the Guards' uniform, sat sipping coffee 
— ^for they had but just left the dining-room. The 

countess looked pale and dispirited. ** Doctor ^^ 

said she, after a few words-of*course had been inter- 
changed, M'm afraid you'll have a trsdng task to 
manage ^s lordship ! We are all worn out with 
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attetiding oir him, and yet he says we neglect him 1 
Nothing can please or satisfy hiiti ! — ^What do you 
imagine was the reason of his dismissing Dr. — — t 
because he persisted in attributing the present sei2ure 
to his imprudent visit to the House !*' 

" Well, your ladyship knows I can but attempt to 
do my duty." At that instant the door was opened, 
and a sleek servant, all pampered and powdered, in 
a soUo voce tone, informed the countess that his lord- 
ship had been inquiring for me. "Oh, for God's 
sake, go— go immediately," said her Ifidy ship, eagerly, 
" or we shall have no peace for a week to come ! — I 
shall, perhaps, follow you in a few minutes ! — But 
mind-^please, not a breath about Dr. -«*— 's leaving !" 
I bowed, and left the room. I followed the servant 
up the noble staircase, — vases and statues, with 
graceful lamps, at every landing, — and was presently 
ushered into the "Blue-beard" chamber. Oh, the 
sumptuous, the splendid air of every thing within 
it! Flowered, festooned satin window draperies- 
flowered satin bed-curtains, gathered together at the 
top by a golden eagle— flowered satin counterpane ! 
Beautiful Brussels muffied the tread of your feet, and 
delicately carved chairs and couches solicited to re- 
pose ! — The very chamber-lamps, glistening in soft 
radiance from a snowy^marble stand in the further 
comers of the room, were tasteful and elegant in the 
extreme. In short, grandeur and elegance seemed 
to outvie one another, both in the materials and dis- 
position of every thing around me. I never saw any 
thing like it before, nor have I since. I never in my 
life sat in such a yielding luxurious chair as the one 
I was beckoned to beside the earl. There was, in a 
word, every thing to cheat a man into a belief that 
he belonged to a higher "order" than that of **poor 
humanity." 

But for the lord — the owner of all this — ^my patient. 
Ay, there he lay, imbedded in down, amid snowy 
linen and figured satin— all that was visible of him 
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being his little sallow wrinkled visage, worn with 
illness, age, and fretfulness, peering curiously at me 
from the depths of his pillow — and his left hand, lying 
outside the bedclothes, holding a white embroidered 
handkerchief, with which he occasionally wiped his 
clammy features. 

" U — u — ^gh ! — U — u— -gh !" he groaned, or rather 
gasped, as a sudden twinge of pain twisted and cor* 
rugated his features almost out of all resemblance to 
humanity — till they looked more like those of a 
strangled ape than the Right Honourable the Earl of 

. The paroxysm presently abated. " You've 

been — down stairs — more than — five minutes — I be- 
lieve — ^Dr. 1!' he commenced, in a petulant tone, 

pausing for breath between every two words— his 
-features not yet recovered from their contortions. 
I bowed. 

**I flatter myself— it was f— who sent — for you. 

Dr. J and — not her ladyship," he continued. I 

bowed again, and was going to explain, when he re- 
sumed — 

"Ah! I see! Heard — ^the whole story— of Dr. 

^'s dismissal — ugh — uffh — eh ? — May I — ^beg tne 

favour— of hearing — ^her uidyship'^s version — of the 
affair r 

" My lord, I heard nothing but the simple fact of 
Dr. ^'s having ceased to attend your lordship—" 

"Ah! — cecued io attend I Good!" he repeated, with 
a sneer. 

" Will your lordship permit me to ask if you have 
much pain just now ?" I inquired, anxious to termi- 
nate his splenetic display. I soon discovered that 
he was in the utmost peril; for there was every 
symptom of the gout's having been driven from its 
old quarter, the extremities, to the vital organs — the 
stomach and bowels. One of the most startling 
symptoms was the sensation he described as resem- 
bling that of a platter of ice laid upon the pit of his 
stomach; and he complained elso of increasing 
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nausea* Though not choosing to apprize him of the 
exact extent of his danger, I strove so to shape my 
questions and comments that he might infer his being 
in dangerous circumstances. He either did not, how« 
ever, or would not, comprehend me. I told him that 
the remedies I should recommend — 

"Ah — ^by-the-way," said he, turning abruptly 
towards me, *' it mustn't be the execrable stuff that 
Dr. — half-poisoned me with ! Gad, sir, it had a 
most diabolical stench — garlic was a pineapple to it 
— and here was I obhged to lie soaked in eau de 
Cologne, and half-stiiled with musk. He did it on 
purpose ; he had a spite against me !" I begged to be 
shown the medicines he complained of, and his valet 
brought me the half<>emptied phial. I found my 
predecessor had been exhibiting asafaiida and musk 
— and could no longer doubt the coincidence of his 
view of the case and mine. 

" I'm afraid, my lord," said I, hesitatingly, ** that I 
shall find myself compelled to continue the use of 
the medicines which Dr. prescribed." 

** I'll be if you do, thougn — that's all," replied 

the earl, continuing to mutter indistinctly some in- 
sulting words about my " small acquaintance with 
the pharmacopcBta.^^ I took no notice of it. 

"Would your lordship," said I, after a pause, ** ob- 
ject to the use of camphor or ammonia 1"* 

" I object to the use of every medicine but oile ; and 
that is, a taste of some potted boar's ' flesh, which 
my nephew, I imderstand, has this morning sent 
from abroad." 

" My lord, it is utterly out of the question. Yotir 
lordship, it is my duty to inform you, is in extremely 
dangerous circumstances." 



* His lordship, with whom, as powibty I ehonld have earlier infhnned 
the render, I had some little personal acquaititance l>efore b«iiiK called 
in profffOfinnHlly, had a tolerable knowledge <^ medicine; wtaicln wUl 
accountfor my mentioning wbatremedies I intended to exhibit. In fkdl^ 
lie inaUta on knowing 
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^ The d— 1 1 am T' he exclairaed, with an incredi^ 
loiis smile. "Pho,pho! So Dr. -— — said. Accord* 
iiig to him, I ought to have resigned about a week 
ago ! £gad--but— 4}ut— what symptom of danger i^ 
^ere now ?'* he inquired, abruptly. 

"Why, one — in fact, my lord, the 7i9ar$S i»— the 
sensation of numbness at the pit of the stomaeh, 
which your lordship mentioned just now," 

" Pho ! — gone— gfone — gone ! A mere nervous sen* 
satioD, I apprehend, I am freer from pain just now 
than I have been all along,** his face changed a little- 
"Doctor — rather faint with talking-^an I have a 
eordial 1 Pijerre, get me some brandy !'* he added, in 
a feeble voice. The valet looked at me — ^I nodded 
acquiescence, and he instantly brougiit the earl a 
wineglassful. 

"Another — ^another— another,** gasped the early 
his f^ce suddenly bedevved with a cold perspiration* 
A strange expression flitted for an instant over the 
features; his eyelids drooped; there was a little 
twitching about the mouth-— 

"Pierre! Pierre! Piene! call the countess !*' said 
I, hurriedly, loosing the earl*s shirt-neck, for I saw 
he was dying. Before the valet returned, however* 
while the muffled tramp of footsteps w^s heard on 
the stairs, approaching nearer — ^nearer — nearer — it 

was all over ! the haughty Earl of ^ had gone 

where rank and riches availed him Qothing"— to be 
alone xoith Qod I 

On arriving home that evening, my mind saddened 
with the scene I had left, I found my wife Emily 
sitting by the drawing-room fire, alone, and in tears. 
On inquiring the reason of it, she told m6 that a char- 
woman, who had been that day engaged at our house, 
had been telling Jane — ^my wife's maid — ^who, of 
course, communicated it to her mistress, one of the 
most heartrending tales of distress that she had ever 
listened to—that poverty and disease united could 
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Inflict .on humanity. My sweet wife's Tdice, ever 
eloquent in the cause of benevolence, did not require 
much exertion to persuade me to resume my walking- 
trim, and go that very evening to the scene of wretch- 
edness she described. The, char-woman had ffone 
half an hour ago, but left the name and address of the 
family she spoke of; and after learning them, I set 
off. The cold was so fearfully intense, that I was 
obliged to return and get a "comfortable" for my 
neck — and Emily took the opportunity to empt}^ all 
the loose silver in her purse into my hand^ saying, 
" You know what to do with it, love !" Blessing her 
benevolent heart, I once more set out on my errand 
of mercy. With some difficulty I found out the 
neighboyrliood, threading my doubtful way through 
a labyrinth of obscure back-streets, lanes, and alleys,, 
till I came to " Peter's Place," where the objects of 
my visit resided. I began to be apprehensive for the 
safety of my person and property when I discovered 
the sort of neighbourhood I had got into. 

"Do you know whe?-e some people of the name 
of O'Hurdle live t" I inquired of the watchman, wlio 
was passing, bawling the hour. 

" Yis, I knows two of that 'ere name hereabouts-* 
which Hurdle is it, sir?" inquired the gruff guardian 
of the night. 

" I really don't exactly know — ^the people I want 
are very, very poor." 

** Oh ! oh ! oh ! I'm thinking they're all much of a 
muchness for the matter of that, about here," he 
replied, setting down his lantern, and slapping his 
hands against his sides to keep himself warm. 

** But the people I want are very ill — Fm a doc- 
tqr.*' 

" Oh, oh ! you must be meaning 'em 'oose son was 
transported yesterday ? His nam^ was Tim O^Hurdle, 
sir^though some called him Jimmy — and I was the 
man th.^t j^j^h'd him, sir-^I did ! It was for a rob- 
bery in this here— " 

T«L. II.— H 
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** Ay, ay-r-I dare say they are the [people I waOit. 
Where is their house 1" I inquired hastily, somewhat 
disturbed at the liatter portion of his intelligence — ^a 
new and forbiddine feature of the case. 

** I'll show 'ee the way, sir," said the watchman, 
walking before me, and holding his lantern close to 
the ground to light my path. He led me to the last 
house of the Place, and through a miserable dilapi- 
dated doorway ; then up two pair of narrow, dirty, 
broken stairs, till we found ourselves at the top of 
the house. He knocked at the door with the end 
of his stick, and called out, '* Holloa, missus ! Hey ! 
Withint there ! You're wanted here !" adding sud- 
denly, in a lower tone, touching his hat, '* It's a bitter 
night, sir — a trifle, sir, to keep one's self warm — 
drink your^heaith, sir." I gave him a trifle, motioned 
him away, and took his place at the door. 

"Thank your honour! Mind your watch and 
pockets, sir — that's all," he muttered, and left me. 
I felt very nervous, as the sound of his retreating 
footsteps died away down stairs. I had half a mind 
to follow him. 

•* Who's there 1" inquired a female voice through 
the door, opened only an inch or two. 

"It's I — a doctor. Is your name O'Hurdle? Is 
any one ill here? I'm come to see you. Betsy Jones, 
a char- woman, told me of you^'' 

"You're right, sir," replied the same voice, sorrow- 
fully. "Walk in, sir," and the door was opened 
wide enough for me to enter. 

Now, reader, who, while glancing over these 
sketches, are perhaps reposing in the lap of luxury, 
believe me when I tell you, that the scene which I 
shall attempt to set before you, as I encountered it, 
I feel to beggar all my powers of description ; and 
that what you may conceive to be exaggerations are 
infinitely short of the frightful realities of that eve- 
ning. Had I not seen and known for myself, I should 
scarce have believed that such misery existed. 
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^ Wait a moment, sir, an* I'll fetch you a light,** 
said the woman, in a strong Irish accent ; and I stood 
still outside the door till she returned with a rushliffht, 
stuck in a blue botllfe. I had time for no more than 
one glimpse at the haggard features and filthy ragged 
appearance of the bearer, with an infant at the breast, 
before a gust of wind, blowing through an unstopped 
broken pane in the window, suddenly extinguished 
the candle, and we were left in a sort of darkness 
visible, the only object I could see being the faint 
glow of expiring embers on the hearth. '* Would 

Sour honour be after standing still a while, or you'll 
s threading on the cbilther 1" said the woman ; and 
bending down, she endeavoured to relight the candle 
by the embers. The poor creature tried in vain, 
however; for it seemed there was but an inch or two 
of candle lef^ and the heat of the embers melted it 
away, and the wick fell out. 

•* Oh, murther— there ! What tw7/ we do 1" ex- 
claimed the woman; ** that's the last bit of candle 
we've in the house, an' it's not a farthing I have to 
buy another!*' 

^ Come — send and buy another," said I, dvingher 
a shilling, though I was obliged to fed, for her 
hand. 

"Ob, thank your honour!" said she; "an' we'll 
soon be seeing one another. Here, Sal! Sal! Sally! 
—Here, ye cratur !" 

" Well, and what d'ye want with tM .^.' asked a 
sullen voice from another part of tlie room, while 
there was a rustling of straw. 

" Fait, an' ye must get up wid ye, and go to buy a 
candle. Here's a shiUing---" 

" Heigh — and isn't it a loaf o' bread ye should 
rather be after buying, mother 1". growled the same 
voice. 

" Perhaps the doctor won't mind," stammered the 
mother ; " he won't mind our getting a loaf too." 
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moment or two pnshed open, and ** Sal** made Ker 
appearance, shading the lighted candle in her hand« 
and holding a quartern loaf under her arm. She had 
In'ought but a wretched rushlight, which she hastily 
stuck into the neck of the bottle, and {daced it on a 
sh^f over the fireplace ; and then — ^what a scene was 
visible ! 

The room was a garret, and the sloping ceiling^-* 
if such it might be c&ed — made it next to impossible 
to move any where in an upright position. The 
mockery of a window had not one entire pane of 
glass in it ; but some of the holes were stopped with 
straw, rags, and brown paper, while one or two were 
not stopped at all ! There was not an article of far* 
niture in the place ; no, not a bed, chair, or table of 
any kind ; the last remains of it had been seized for 
arrears of rent — eighteen pence a-week— by the horrid 
harpy, their landlady, who lived on the ground-floor} 
The floor was littered with dirty straw, such as swine 
might scorn — but which formed the only eouch of 
this devoted family! The rushlight eclipsed the 
dying glow of the few embers, so that there was not 
even the appearance of a fire ! And thii in a garret 
facing the north — on one of the bitterest and bleakest 
nights I ever knew ! My heart sunk within me at 
witnessing such frightful misery and destitution, and 
contrasted it, for an instant, with the aristocratical 
splendour, the exquisite luxuries of my last patient ! 
Lazarua and Dives! — The woman with whom 1 had 
been conversing was a mere bundle of filthy rags — a 
squalid, shivering, starved creature, holding to her 
breast a half-naked infant, — ^her matted hair hanging 
long and loosely down her back and over her shoul- 
ders ; her daughter ^ Sal" was in like plight — a sullen, 
ill-favoured slut of about eighteen, who seemed 
ashamed of being seen, and hung her head like a 
guilty one. She had resumed her former statidn on 
some straw— her bed ! — ^in the extreme comer of the 
room» where she was squatting, with a litUe creature 
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400iweiiiig close beside her, both munching ravenoti^ly 
4he bread which had been purchased. The miserable 
-father of the family was seated on the floor, with his 
Inek propped against the opposite side of the fireplace 
to that which I occupied, and held a child clasped 
loosely in his anns, though he had plainly fallen asleep. 
lO what a wretched object! a fouU shapneless, brown 
Mper cap on his head, and a ragged fustian jacket on 
flis back, which a beggar might haye spumed with 
loathing! 

The sum of what the woman communicated to me 
was, that her husbandv a bricklayer by trade, had 
been long unable to work, on account of his asthma; 
^and that their only means of subsistence were a psdtry 
pittance from the parish, her own scanty earnings as 
jk washerwoman, which had been interrupted by her 
jecent confinement, and charities collected by ** Sal," 
jmd ** Bobby, who was then out begging." Their 
jold&si son. Tiro, a lad of sixteen, had been trans- 
ported for seven years, the day before, for a robbery, 
^f which his mother vehemently declared him inno» 
4ient; and this last circumstaDce had, more than aJl 
the rest, completely broken the hearts of both his 
lather and mother, who had absolutely starved them- 
.selves and their children, in order to hoard up enough 
to fee an Old BaUey counsel to plead for their son ! 
The husband had been for some time, I found, an 
out-patient of one of the Infirmaries ; ^ an^ this poor 
little darlirU,^^ said she, sobbing bitterly, and hugging 
her infant closer to her* ''has got the measles, Vm 
fearin'; and little Bobby, too, is catching them.-— 
X)ch, murther — ^murther ! Oh, Christ, pity us, poor 
inners that we are ! — Oh ! what will we do 1 what will 
"we do ?" and she almost choked herself with stifling 
her sobs, for fear of waking her husband. 

'* And what is the matter with the child that your huiH 
band is holding in his arms 1" 1 inquired, pointing to 
it, as it sat in its father's arms, munching a little crast 
of bread, and ever and anon patting its father's fac^, 
.exclaiming^ ** Da^a^a ! — ^Ab-bal>ba !— Ab-bab-ba !" 
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<*Och! what ails the craturT Nothing, but that 
it's half-starved and naked — an' isn't that enough— 
an' isn't it kilt ? 1 wish we all were — every mothei*s 
son of us !" groaned the miserable woman, sobbing as 
if her heart would break. At that moment a lament^i- 
ble noise was heard on the stairs, as of a lad cryin?, 
accompanied by the pattering of naked feet. . *' Och, 
murther !" exclaimed the woman, with an agitated 
air. — ^»* What's aUing with Bobby? Is it crying he 
is 1" and starting to the door, she threw it open time 
enough to admit a ragged shivering urchin, about ten 
years old, without shoes or stockings, and having no 
cap, and rags pinned about him, wliich he was obliged 
to hold up with his right hand, while the other cov 
ered his left cheek. The little wretch, after a mo 
ment's pause, occasioned by seeing a strange gen 
tleman m the room, proceeded to put three or four 
coppers into his mother's lap, telling her, with painful 
gestures, that a gentleman, whom he had followed a 
few steps in the street, importuning for charity, had 
turned round unexpectedly, and struck him a severe 
blow with a cane over his face and shoulders. 

" Let me look at your face, my poor little fellow,** 
fiaid I, drawing him to me; and on removing his 
hand, I saw a long weal all down the left cheek; 1 
wish I could forget the look of tearless agony with 
which his mother put her arms round liis neck, and 
drawing him to her breast, exclaimed, faintly,-^ 
^ Bobby ! my Bobby !" After a few moments she 
released the boy, pointing to the spot where his sis- 
ters sat stiU munching their bread. The instant he 
saw what they were doing, he sprung towards them, 
and plucked a large fragment from the loaf, fastening 
pn it like a young wolf! 

•* Why, they'll finish the loaf before you've tasted 
it, my good woman," said I. 

**Och, the poor things! — ^Let them — let tiiem!* 
she replied, wiping away a tear. ** I can do n^thoal 
it longer than they— the ciaturs !" 
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• Wen, my poor woman,'' said I, •* I ha\ e n mudi 
time to spare, as it is growing late. I came here to 
see what I- could do for you as a doctor. How many 
ofyouareiUI" 

" Fait, an' isnU i^ ailing we all of us are ! Ah, 
your honour! — A'Firmary, without physic or vic- 
tuals r 

"Well, we must see what can be done for you. 
What is the matter with your husband, there 1" said 
I, turning towards him. He was still asleep, in spite 
of the tickling and stroking of his child's hands, who, 
at the moijnent I looked^ was trying to push the comer 
of its crust into its father's mouth, chuckling and 
crowing the while, as is the wont of children who 
find a passive subject for their drolleries. 

•* Och, ocb ! the little villain — the thing," said she, 
impatiently, seeing the child's employment. " Isn't 
it waking him it'll be ? — st — st !" 

** Let me see him nfearer," said I ; •• I must wake 
him, and ask him a few questions." 

I moved from my seat towards him. His head 
hung down drowsily. His wife took down the candle 
from the shelf, and held it a little above her husband's 
head, while I came in front of him, and stooped on 
one^ knee to interrogate him. 

** Phelim ! love ! honey ! darlint ! — Wake wid ye ! 
An' isn't it the doctor that comes to see ye ?" said 
she, nudging him with her knee. He did not stir, 
however. The child, regardless of us, was still 
playing with his passive features. A glimpse of the 
awful truth flashed across my mind. 

*'Let me have the candle a moment, my good 
woman," said I, rather seriously. 

The man was dead. 

He must have expired nearly an hour ago, for his 
face and hands were quite cold ; but the position in 
which he sat, together with the scantiness of tlie 
liffht, concealed the event. It was fearful to see the 
gaaetly pallor of the features, the fixed pupils, the 
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giaisy glare downwards, the fallen jaw ! — ^Was it not 
a subject for a painter ! The living child in the arms 
of its dead father, unconsciously sporting with a 
"- corpse! 

To attempt a description of what ensued would be 
idle and even ridiculous. It is hardly possible even 
to imagine it ! Tn one word, the neighbours who lived 
on the floor beneath were called in, and did their ut- 
most to console the wretched widow and quiet the. 
children. They laid out the corpse decently; and I 
left them all the silver I had about me, to enable them 
to purchase a few of the more pressing necessaries. 
I succeeded afterward in gaining two of the children 
admittance into a charity school ; and through my 
wife's interference, the poor widow received the effi- 
cient assistance of an unobtrusive, but most incom- 
parable institution, " The Stranger's Friend SocietyJ^ 
1 was more than once present when those angels 
of mercy — those " true Samaritans" — the " Visiters'* 
of the society, as they are called — were engaged on 
this noble errand, and wished that their uum^rs were 
coantless^ and their means inexhaustible. 

Crra^DC Doings* 

My gentle reader, — ^start not at learning that I have 
been, in my time, a resurrectionist. Let not this 
appalling word, this humiliating confession conjure 
up in your fancy a throng of vampire-like images 
and associations, or earn your **physicianV' dis- 
missal from your hearts and hearths. It is yoor own 
groundless fears, my fair trembler ! — your own super* 
stitious prejudices that have driven me, and will drive 
many others of my brethren to such dreadful doings 
as those hereafter detailed. Come, come — let us 
have one word of reason between us on the abstract 
question — and then for my tale. You expect us to 
cure you of disease, and yet deny us the only means 
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of leftrning how ! You would have us bring you the 
ore of skill and experience, yet forbid us to break the 
soil, or sink a shaft ! Is this fair,yfi»r reader? Is this 
reasonable % 

What I am now going to describe was my first and 
last exploit in the way of body-stealing. It was a 
grotesque, if not a ludicrous scene, and occurred 
during the period of my " walking the hospitals,** as 
it is called, which occupied the two seasons imme- 
diately after my leaving Cambridge. A young and 
rather interesting female was admitted a patient at 
the hospital I attended ; her case baffled all our skill, 
and her symptoms even defied our nosology. Now 
it seemed an enlargement of the heart — now an ossi- 
fication — now this, that, and the other; and at last 
it was plain we knew nothing at all about the matter 
— no, not even whether her disorder was organic or 
functional, primary or symptomatic-^r whether it 
was really the heart that was at fault. She received 
no benefit at all under the fluctuating schemes of 
treatment we pursued, and at length fell into dying 
circumstances. As soon as her friends were apprized 
of her situation, and had an inkling of our intention 
to open the body, they insisted on removing her im- 
mediately from the hospital, that she might *^dte at 
home." In vain did Sir and his dressers ex- 
postulate vehemently with them, and represent in 
exaggerated terms the imminent peril attending such 
a step. Her two brothers avowed their apprehension 
of our designs, and were inflexible in exercising their 
right of removing their sister. I used all my rhetoric 
on the occasiou'—but in vain ; and at last said to the 
yoxmg men, " Well, if you are afraid only of our dis- 
sectinff her, we can get hold of her, if we are so dis- 
posed, as easily if she died with you, as with us." 

•* Well — we'll troy that, measter," replied the elder, 
while his Herculean fist oscillated somewhat signifi- 
cantly before my eyes. The poor girl was removed 
aoccnndingly to her father's house, which was at a 
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certain village about five miles from London, anS 
survived her arrival scarcely ten mitautes ! We^soon 
contrived to receive intelligence of the event ; and an 

I and Sir ^*8 two dressers had taken great interest 

in the case throughout, 'and felt intense curiosity 
about tlie real nature of the disease, we met together 
and entered into a solemn compact, that come what 
might, we would have her body out of the ground* 
A trusty spy informed us of the time and exact place 

of the girl's burial; and on expressing to Sir 

our determination about the matter, he patted me oa 
the back, saying, '* Ah, my fine fellow — if you have 
spirit enough— dangerous,*' &c, &c. Was it not skil- 
fully said % The baronet further told us he felt him- 
self so curious about the matter, that if fifty pounds 
would be of use to us, they were at our service. It 
needed not this, nor a glance at the eclat with which 
the successful issue of the affair would be attended 
among our fellow-students, to spur our resolves. 
The notable scheme was finally adjusted at my 

rooms in thy Borough. M and E , Sir — •— 's 

dressers, and myself, with an experienced ^^grah^ 
that is to say, ^professional resurrectionist — were to 
set off from the Bofous'h about nine o'clock the next 
evening — which would be the third day after the 
burial— ina glass coach, provided with all " appliances 
and means to boot." During the day, however, our 
friend the grab, suffered so severely from an over- 
night's excess, as to disappoint us of his invaluable 
assistance. This unexpected contretemps nearly put 
an end to our project; for the few other grabs we 
knew were absent on professional tours! Luckily, 
however, I bethought me of a poor Irish porter — ^a 
sort of '* ne'er-do-weel" hanger-on at the hospital, 
whom I had several times hired to go on errands. 
This man I sent for to my rooms, and in the presence 
of my two coadjutors, persuaded, threatened, and 
bothered into aquiescence, promising him half a 
guinea for his evening's work— apd as much whiskey 
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ashecould drink prudently. As Mr. Tip^that was the 
name he went by — had some personsd acquaintance 
With the sick grab, he succeeded in borrowing his 
chief tools ; with which, in a sack large enough to 
contain our expected prize, he repaired to my rooms 
about nine o'clock, while the coach was standing at 
the door. . Our Jehu had received a quiet douceur in 
aiddition to the hire of himself and coach. As soon 
as we had exhibited sundry doses of Irish cordial to 
our friend Tip, under the effects of which he became 
quite ** bouncible," and ranted about the feat he was 
to take a prominent part in — and equipped ourselves 
in our worst clothes, and white top-coats, we entered 
the vehicle — four in number— and drove off. The 
weather had been exceedingly capricious all the eve* 
ning — ^moonlight, rain, thunder and lightning, fitfully 
alternating. The only thing we were anxious abouty 
was the darkness, to shield us from all possible ol^ 
servation. I must own tliat in analyzing the feel- 
ings that prompted me to undertake and go through 
with this affair, the mere love of adventure operated 
as powerfully as the wish to benefit the cause of 
anatomical science. A midnight expedition to the 
tombs ! — It took our fancy amazingly ; and then— 

Sir 's cunning hint about the " danger,'* and our 

•* spirit !" 

The garrulous Tip supplied us with amusement all 
the way down — ^rattle, rattle, rattle, incessantly; but 
as soon as we had arrived at that part of the road 
where we were to stop, and caught sight of — 
church, with its hoary steeple gray-glistening in the 
fading moonlight, as though it was standing sentinel 
over the graves around it, one of which w6 were 
going so rudely to violate, Tip's spirits began to falter 
a little. He said little — and that at intervals. To 
be very candid with the reader, none of us felt over- 
much at our ease. Our expedition began to wear a 
somewhat hair-brained aspect, and to be environed 
with formidable contingeiieies which we had not 

Vol. ft— I 
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taken safficiently into our calculations. Whaty for 
instance, ifthe two stout fellows, the brothers, should 
be out watching their sister's grave 1 They were not 
likely to stand on much ceremony with us. And 

then the manual difficulties! £ was the only 

one of us that had ever assisted at the exhumation of 
a body; and the rest of us were likely to prove but 
bungling workmen. However, we had gone too far 
to think of retreating. We none of us sj)oke our 
suspicions, but the silence that reigned within the 
coach was significant. In contemplation, however, 
of some such contingency, we had put a bottle of 
brandy in the coach-pocket ; and before we drew up, 
we had all four of us drunk pretty deeply of it. At 
length the coach turned down a by-lane to the left, 
which led directly to the churchyard wall ; and after 
ipoving a few steps do'wn it, in order to shelter our 
vehicle from the observation of highway passengers, 
the coach stopped, and the driver opened the door. 

" Come, Tip," said I, " out with you !" 

"Get out, did ye say, sirl To be sure I w:ill— 
Out! to be sure I will." But there was small show 
of alacrity in his movements as he descended the 
steps; for while I was speaking, I was interrupted 
by the solemn clangour of the church clock announc- 
ing the hour of midnight. The sounds seenied to 
warn us against what we were going to do. 

'* 'Tis a could night, yer honours," said Tip, in an 
under-tone, as we successively alighted, and stood 
together, looking up and down* the dark lane, to see 
if any thing was stirring but ourselves. " 'Tis a could 
night — and — and— and," he stammered. 

"Why, you cowardly old scoundrel," grumbled 

M ^ " are you frightened already ? What's the 

matter, ehl Hoist up the beg on your shoulders 
directly, and lead the way down the lane." 

**Och, but yer honours— och! by the mother that 
bore me, but 'tis a murtherous cruel thing, I'm think- 
ing, to wake the poor cratur from her last sleep. 



n 
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He said this so querulously, that I bejefan toeiitertair 
serious apprehensiond, after all, of his defection ; sr 
I insisted on his taking a little more brandy, by way 
oPbringing him up to pari It was of no use,, how 
ever. His reluctance increased every moment, am 
it even dispirited us. I verily believe the turning 
of a straw would have decided us all on jumping intf 
the coach again, and returning home without aiccom 
plishing our errand. Too many of the students 
nowever, were apprized of our expedition, for us U 
think of terminating it so ridiculously ! As it were 
by mutual consent, we stood and paused a few mo 

ments, about half-way down the lane. M whis 

tied with infinite success and distinctness; E 

remarked to me that he "always thought that a 
churchyard at midnight was the gloomiest objec* 
imaginable ;" and I talked about business — " soon be 
over" — ^•'shallow grave," &c. Ac "Confound it — 
what if those two brothers of hers should be there V 

said M , abruptly, making a dead stop, and folding 

his arms on his breast. 

"Powerful fellows, both of them!" muttered 
E— — . We resumed our march — when Tip, our 
advanced guard — a title he earned by anticipating 
our steps about three inches — suddenly stood still, let 
down the bag from his shoulders— elevated both hands 
in a listening attitude, and exclaimed, "Whisht 
whisht! — By my soul — what was that?" We all 
paused in silence, looking palely at one another — but 
could hear nothing except the drowsy flutter of a bat 
wheeling away from us a little overhead. 

** Fait — an' wasn't it somebody spakin^ on the far 
dde o' the hedge, I heard ?" whispered Tip. 

"Pho — stuff, you idiot!" I exclaimed, losing my 

temper. " Come, M— ^- and E , it's high time 

we had done with all this cowardly nonsense, and if 
we mean really to do any thing, we must make haste, 
'Tis^past twelve — day breaks about four — and it is 
coming on wet, you see." Several large drops of 
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lain pattering heavily among the leaves and branches,' 
conoborated my words, by announcing a coming 
shower, and the air was sultry enough to warrant the 
expectation of a thunder-storm. We therefore but- 
toned up our great-coats to the chin, and hurried on 
to the churchyard wall, which ran across the bottom 
of the lane. This wall we had to climb over to get 
into the churchyard, and it was not a very high one. 
Here Tip annoyed us again. I told him to lay down 
his bag, mount the wall, and look over into the yard, 
to see whether all was clear before us ; and, as far as 
the light would enable him, to look about for a new- 
made grave. Very reluctantly he complied, and con- 
trived to scramble to the top of the wall. He'ha^ 
hardly time, however, to peer over into the church- 
yard, when a fluttering streak of lightning flashed 
over us, followed in a second or two by a loud burst 
of thunder ! Tip fell in an instant to the ground, like 
a cock-chafler shaken from an elm-tree, and lay 
crossing himself, and muttering Paternosters. We 
could iscarce help laughing at the manner in which 
he tumbled down, simultaneously with the flash of 
lightning. '* Now, look ye, gentlemen," said ho, still 
squatted on the ground, "do ye mane to give the 
poor cratur Christian burial, when ye've done wid 
ner 1 An' will ye put her back again as ye found 
her ? 'Case, if you wont, blood an' oons — " 

** Now, look ye. Tip," said I, sternly, taking out 
one of a brace of empty pistols I had put into my 
great-coat pocket, and presenting it to his head ; " we 
nave hired you on this business for the want of a 
better, you wretched fellow ! atid if you give us apy 
more of this nonsense, by -^ — r I'll send a bullet 
through your brain ! Do you hear me. Tip 1" 

** Och, aisy, aisy wid ye ! don't murther me ! Bad 
luck to me, that I ever cam wid ye I Och, and if iver 
I live to die, won't 1 see and bury my ould body out 
o' the rache of all the docthers in the world? If I 
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don't divil burn me !*' We all laughed alcnid at Mr. 
Tip's truly Hibernian expostulation. 

"Come, sir, mount! over with you!" said we, 
helping to push him upwards. " Now, drop this baff 
on the other side," we continued, giving him the sack 
tliat contained our implements. We ^1 three of us 
then followed, and alighted safely in the churchyard. 
It poured with rain ; and to enhance the dreariness 
and horrors of the time and place, flashes of lightning 
followed in quick succession, shedding a transient 
awful glare over the scene, revealing the wliite tomb- 
stones, the ivy-grown venerable church, and our own 
figures, a shivering group, come on an unhallowed 
errand ! I perfectly well recollect the lively feelings 
of apprehension — the "compunctious visitings of 
remorse" — which the circumstance called forth in 
my own breast, and which I had no doubt were shared 
by my companions. 

As no time, however, was to be lost, I left the group" 
for an instant under the wall, to search out the grave. 
The accurate instructions I had received enabled me 
to pitch on the spot with little difficulty ; and I re- 
turned to my companions, who immediately followed 
me to the scene of operations. We had no umbrellas, 
and our great-coats were saturated with wet ; but the 
brandy we had recently taken did us good service, 
by eiciiilarating our spirits, and especially those of 
Tip. He untied the sack in a twinkling, and shook 
out the hoes and spadejs, &9. ; and taking one of the 
latter himself, he commenced digging with such 
energy, that we had hardly prepared ourselves for 
work before he had cleared away nearly the whole 
of the mound. The rain soon abated, and the light- 
ning ceased for a considerable interval, though thun- 
der was heard occasionally rumbling sullenly in the 
distance, as if expressing anger at our unholy doings 
—at least I felt it so. ' The pitchy darkness continued* 
so that we could scarce see one another's figures. 
We worked on in silence, as fast as our spades could 

13 
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be got into the ground ; taking it in tnms, two by 
two, as the grave would not admit of more. On— 
on — on we worked, till we had hollowed out about 
three feet of earth. Tip then hastily joined a long 
iron screw, or borer, which he thrust into the ground 
for the purpose of ascertaining the depth at which the 
coffin yet lay from us. To our vexation, we found 
a distance of three feet had yet to be got through. 
** Sure, and by the soul of St. Patrick, but well not 
be down by the morning !" said Tip, as he threw 
down the instrument, and resumed his spade. We 
were all discouraged t Oh, how greatly I wished 
ihyself at home, in my snug little bed in^ the Borough ! 
How I cursed the Quixotism that had led me into such 
an undertaking! I had no time, however, for reflec- 
tion, as it was my turn to relieve one of the diggers ; 
so into the grave I jumped, and worked away as 
lustily as before. While I was thus engaged, a sud- 
den noise, close to our ears, startled me so, that I 
protest I thought I should drop down dead in the 
grave I w as robbing. I and my fellow-d igger dropped 
our spades, and aU four stood still for a second or 
two, in an ecstasy of fearful apprehension. We 
could not see more than a few inches around us, but 
heard the grass trodden by approaching feet ! They 
proved to be those of an ass, that was turned at night 
into the churchyard, and had gone on eating his way 
towards us ; and while we were standing in mute ex- 
pectation of what was to come next, opened on us 
with an astounding hee-haw t hee-haw ! hee-haw ! 
Even after we had discovered the ludicrous nature of 
the interruption, we were too agitated to laugh ! The 
brute was actually close upon us, and had given 
ibngue from under poor Tip's elbow, having ap- 
proached him from behind as he stood leaning on his 
spade. Tip started suddenly backward against the 
animal's head, and fell down. Away sprung the 
jackass, as much confounded as Tip, kicking and 
scampering like a mad creature among tiie tomb- 
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Stones, and hee-hawing incessantly, as if a hundred 
derlls had got into it for the purpose of discomfiting; 
as. I felt so much fury, and fear lest the noise 
should lead to our discovery, that T could have killed 
the brute, if it had been within my reach ; while Tip 
stammered, in an affrighted whisper — ^ Och, the baste ! 
Och, the baste I The big black divil of a baste ! TTie 
murtherous — ^murthering" — and a great many epi- 
thets of the same sort. We gradually recovered 
from the agitation which this provoking interruption 
had occasioned ; and Tip, under the promise of two 
bottles of whiskey as soon as we arrived safe at home 
with our pri2e, renewed his exertions, and dug with 
such energy that we soon cleared away the remain- 
der of the superincumbent earth, and stood upon the 
bare lid of the coffin. The grapplers, with ropes 
attached to them, were then fixed in the sides and 
extremities, and we were in the act of raising the 
coffin, when the sound of a human voice, accompa>- 
nied with footsteps, fell on our startled ears. We 
heard both distinctly, and crouched down close over 
the brink of the grave, awaiting in breathless sus* 
pense a corroboration of our fears. After a pause 
of five or six minutes, however, finding that the 
sounds were not renewed, we began to breathe freer, 
persuaded that our ears must have deceived us. 
Once more we resumed our work, succeeded in 
hoisting up the coffin— not without a slip, however, 
which nearly precipitated it down again to the bottom, 
with all four of us upon it — and depositing it on the 
grave-side. Before proceeding to use our screws 
or wrenchers, we once more looked and listened, and 
listened and looked ; but neither seeing nor hearing 
any thing, we set to work, and pried off the lid in a 
twinkling, and a transient glimpse of moonlight dis* 
closed to us the shrouded inmate — all white and 
damp. I removed the face-cloth, and unpinned the 

cap, while M loosed the sleeves from the wrists. 

Thus were we engaged, when E— -, who had hold 
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of the feet, ready to lift them out, suddenly let them 
go— gasped — ^**0h, my God! there they are!" and 

1>laced his hand on my arm. He shook like an aspea 
eaf. I looked towards the quarter where his eyes 
were directed, and, sure enough, saw the figure of a 
man—if not two— moving stealthily towards us. 
** Well, we're discovered, that's clear," I whispered, as 
calnody as I could. ** We shall be murdered !" groaned 
B-- — * ** Lend me one of the pistols you have with 

you,** said M ^ resolutely. " By , 111 have a 

shot for my life, however!" As for poor Tip, who 
had heard every syllable of this startling coUoauy, 
and himself seen the approaching figures, he looked 
at me in silence, the ima^ of blank horror ! I could 
have laughed even then, to see his staring black eyes 
—his little cocked ruby-tinted nose— his chattering 
teeth. **Hush — ^hush!" said I, cocking my pistol, 

while M did the same ; for none but myself knew 

they were unloaded. To add to our consternation, 
the malignant moon withdrew the spiall scantling of 
light she had been doling out to us, and sunk beneath 
a vast cloud, '* black as Erebus," but not before we 
had caught a glimpse of two more figures moving 
towards us in an opposite direction. " Surrounded !'* 
two of us muttered in the same breath. We all rose 
to our feet, and stood together, not knowing what to 
do — unable in the darkness to see one another dis* 
tinctly. Presently we heard a voice say, " Where 
are they ? where % Sure I saw them ! Oh, there they 
are! Halloa— halloa!" 

That was enough — the signal for our flight. With<- 
CHtt an instant's pause, or uttering another syllable, 
off we sprung like small shot from a gun's mouth, all 
of us in different directions, we knew not whither. I 
heard the report of a gun — ^mercy on me ! and pelted 
away scarce knowing what I was about, dodging 
ampng the graves, — ^now coming full-butt against a 
piimruy tombstone, then stumbling on the slippery 
gn4^s«<«-while some one followed close at my heeUi 
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panting and puffing, but whether friend or foe I 
knew not. At length I stumbled against a large 
tombstone ; and finding it open at the two ends, crept 
under it, resolved there to abide the issue. At the 
moment of my ensconcing myself, the sound of the 
person^s footsteps who had followed me suddenly 
ceased. I heard a splashing sound, then a kicking 
and scrambling, a faint stifled cry of "Ugh— oh— 
dgh !" and all was still. Doubtless it must be one 
of my companions, who had been wounded. What 
could I do, however ? I did not know in what direc^ 
tion he lay — the night was pitch-dark — ^and if I crept 
from my hiding-place, for all I knew, I might be shot 
myself. I shall never forget that hour — ^no, never! 
There was I, squatting like a toad on the wet grass 
and weeds, not daring ta do more than breathe I 
Here was a predicament ! I could not conjecture how 
the affair would terminate. Was I to lie where I wa« 
till daylight 1 What was become of my companions t 
— ^While I was turning these thoughts in my mind, 
and wondering that all was so quiet, my ear caught 
the sound of the splashing of water, apparently at 
bfit a 3rard or two's distance, mingled with the sounds 
of a half-smothered human voice — " Ugh ! ugh ! och, 
murther! murther! murther I"-ranother s{^ash — 
• and isn't it drowned and kilt I am 1" 

*• Whew ! Tip in trouble," thought I, not daring to 
speak. Yes — ^it was poor Tip, I afterward found— 
who had followed at my heels, scampering after me 
as fast as fright could drive him, till his career was 
unexpectedly ended by his tumbling — ^souse — ^head 
over heels, into a newly opened grave in his path, 
with more than a foot of water in it. There the poor 
fellow remained, after recovering from tlie first shook 
of his fall, not daring to utter a word for some time, 
lest he should be discovered — straddling over the 
water with his toes and elbows stuck into the loose 
soil on each side, to support him. This was his ia- 
teresting position, as he subsequently informed met * 
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at the time of uttering the sounds which first attracted 
my attention. Though not aware of his situation at 
the time, I was almost choked with laughter as he 
went on with his soliloquy, somewhat in this strain :— 

** Och, Tip, ye ould divil ! Don't it sarve ye hght, 
ye fool ? Ye villanous ould coflSn-robber ! Won't 
ye bum for this hereafter, ye sinner 1 Ulaloo! 
When ye are dead yourself, may ye be treated like 
that poor cratur — and yourself alive to see it ! Och, 
hubbaboo! hubbaboo! Isn't it sure that Fll be 
drowned, an' then it's kilt I'll be !" — a loud splash, 
and a pause for a few moments, as if he was read- 
justing his footing — ** Och, an' I'm catching my dith 
of could ! Fait, an' it's a divil a drop of the two bot- 
tles o' whiskey I'll ever see — Och, och, och !" an- 
other splash — "Och, an' isn't this uncomfortable) 
Och, an' if ever I come out of this — sha'n't I be dead 
before I do ?" 

" Tip^Tip — Tip !" I whispered, in a low tone. 
There was a dead silence. '* Tip, Tip, where are 
you 1 What's the matter, eh 1" — No answer ; but he 
muttered in a low tone to himself—" Where am /, by 
my soul ! Isn't it dead, and > kilt, and drowned, and 
murthered I am— that's all !" 

"Tip—Tip— Tip!" I repeated, a little louder. 

" Tip, indeed ! Fait, ye may call, bad luck to ye— 
whoever ye are — ^but its divil a word '11 I be after 
spaking to ye." 

" Tip, you simpleton ! It's I — Mr. !" 

In an instant there was a sound of jumping and 
splashing, as if surprise had made him slip from his 
standing again, and he called out, " Whoo ! Whoo ! 

an'is'tyou, sweet Mr. 1 What is the matter 

wid ye ? Are ye kilt ? Where are they all 1 Have 
they taken ye away, every mother's son of youl" he 
asked eagerly, in a breath. 

"Why, what are you doing, Tip? Where are 

** Fait, an' it's being washed I am, in the feet, and 
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iip the queerest tub your honour ever saw !**'— A noise 
of scuffling not many yards off silenced us both in an 
instant. Presently I distinguished the voice of E— — , 

calling out, "Help, M 1"— my name — ^'^ Where 

are you 1" The noise increased, and seemed nearer 
than before. I crept fi'om my lurking-place, and 
aided at Tip's resurrection, and both of us hurried 
towards the spot where the sound came from. By 
the faint moonlight, I could just see the outlined of 
two figures violently struggling and grappling to- 
gether. Before I could come up to them, both fell 
down locked in each other's arms, rolling over each 
other, grasping one another's collars, gasping and 
panting as if in mortal struggle. The moon sud- 
denly emerged, and who do you think, reader, was 
E ^'s antagonist] Why, the person whose ap- 
pearance had discomfited and afirighted us all— our 
OACHMAN. — That worthy individual, alarmed at our 
protracted stay,' had, contrary to our injunctions, left 
his coach to come and search after us. He it was 
whom we had seen stealing towards us ; his steps — 
his voice had alarmed us, for he could not see us dis- 
tinctly enough to discover whether we were his fare 
or not. He was on the point of whispering my name, 
when we should all have understood one another — 
when lo, we all started off in the manner which has 
been described ; and he himself, not knowing that he 
was the reason of it, had taken to his heels, and fled 
for his life ! He supposed we had fallen into a sort 
of ambuscade. He happened to hide himself behind 
the tombstone next but one to that which sheltered 

E . Finding all quiet, he and E , as if by 

mutual consent, were groping from their hiding- 
places, when they unexpectedly fell foul of one an- 
other — each too affrighted to speak — and hence the 
scuffle. 

After this satisfactory denouement, we all repaired 
to the grave's mouth,*and found the corpse and coi&a 
precisely as we had left them. We were not many 
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moments in taking out the body, stripping it, and 
thrusting it into the sack we had brought. We then 
tied the top of the sack, carefully deposited tne 
shroud, &c. in the coffin, rescrewed down the lid- 
fearful, impious mockery! and consigned it once 
moie to its lesting-place— Tip scattering a handful 
of earth on the lid, and exclaiming reverently, *• A.n* 
may the Lord fqrgive us for what we have' done to 
ye !" The coachman and I then took the body be- 
tween us to the coach, leaving M^ ^ and E , 

aiid Tip to fill up the grave. 

Our troubles were not yet ended, however. Truly 
it seemed as though Providence was throwing every 
obstacle in our way. Nothing went right! On 
reaching the spot where we had left the coach, behold, 
it lay several yards farther in the lane, tilted into the 
ditch — for the horses, heing hungry, and left to them- 
selves, in their anxiety to graze on the verdant bank 
of the hedge, had contrived to overturn the vehicle 
in the ditch — and one of the horses was kicking 
Tigorously when we came up — ^his^vhole body oflf the 
ground, and resting on that of his companion. We 
had considerable difficulty in righting the coach, as 
the horses were inclined to be obstreperous. We 
succeeded, however— ^deposited our unholy spoils 
within, turned the horsesVheads towards the high- 
road, and then^ after enjoining Jehu to keep his place 
on the box, I went to see how my companions were 
getting on. They had nearly completed their task, 
and told me that *' shovelling in was surprisingly 
easier than shovelling out /" We took great pains to 
leave every thing as neat, and as nearly resembling 
what we found it, as p06|isible, in order that our visit 
might not be suspected. We then carried each our 
own tools, and hurried as fast as possible to our 
coach, for the dim twilight had already stolen a march 
Upon us, devoutly thankful that, after so many inter- 
ruptions, we had succeeded in ejecting our object. 
If was broad daylight before we reached town^ 
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«nd a wretched coach-company we looked — ^all wea- 
led and dirty— Tip especially, who snored in the 
comer as comfortably as if he had been warm in his 
^d. I heartily resolved, with him, on leaving the 
coach, that it should be'tthe divil's own dear self 
only that should timpt me out agin bady-maickingr* 

I 
%* The Editor of these papers begs to inform all 
those who are so good as to transmit to him, ^ Sub' 
jeds for Passages'* — to.be '' worked up in his peculiar 
way** — that they have totally mistaken the character 
of this series of papers, in imagining them to be any 
thing eke than what they profess to be — the bonA 
fidt results of the indiviauatt experience. Neither 
the Editor of these ^ Passages," nor their original 
writer, is any ** gatherer of oSier men's stuff." 

' * On examining tba body, we fiMuid that Sir *n snapidqpM wan 

iblly Terified. It was disease of the heart— but of too binnidicated a 
Bfttnre to be made intelligible to general readera. I never lieani that the 
girl*8 fliend» diapover e d oor doings ; and for all they know, she la now 

mooMerlng away In charcbyard ; whereas, in point of Act, her 

bleached skeleton adorns % aaigery ; and a prepwation of her kmrt 

aoricbea ^maaamii! 

Vol. 11.— K 
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CHAPTER IH. 

^ The Ruined Merchant . 

It i&a coirimon saying, that sorrows never come 
alone — ^tftat •* it never rains, but it pours ;'**and it has 
been verified by exj)erietice, even from the days of 
that prinqe of the wretched — ^the man " whose nanie 
was Job.^ Now-a-days, directly a sudden accumu- 
lation of ills befalls a man, he utters some rash excla- 
mation like the one in question, and too often submits 
to the inflictions of Providence with sullen indif- 
ference — ^like a brute to a blow — or resorts, possibly, 
to suicide. Poor, stupid, unobserving man, in sum 
a case, cannot conceive how it comes to pass that all 
the evils under the sun are showered down upon his 
head-*at once ! There is no attempt to account for 
it on reasonable grounds — ^no reference to probable, 
nay, obvious causes, — ^his own misconduct, possibly, 
or imprudence. In a word, he fancies that the only 
thing they resemble is Epicurus's fortuitous concourse 
of atoms. It is undoubtedly true that peo|de are 
occasionally assailed by misfortunes so numerous, 
sudden, and simultaneous, as is really unaccountable. 
In the majority, however, of what are reputed such 
cases, a ready solution may be founds by any one of 
observation. Take a simple illustration. A pas- 
senger suddenly falls down in a crowded thorough- 
fare ; and when down and unable to rise, die one fol- 
lowing stumbles over him — ^the next, over him, and 
80 on — all unaMe to resist the on-pressing crowd 
behind; and so the first-fallen lies nearly crushed 



^ Aad now belufld, O Gertnide, GertTiid»— 

WliMi aom>W8 ooQie, Uiey come boc Binide taim. 
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tnd Mnothered. Now, is not this frequently the case 
with a man amid the cares and troubles of life t One 
solitary disaster— one unexpected calamity — befalls 
him; the sudden shock stuns him out of his self-pos- 
session ; he is dispirited, confounded, paralyzed — and 
do¥m he falls, in the very throng of all the pessing 
cares and troubles of life, one implicating and 
dragging &fter it another— till all is uproar and con- 
sternation. Then it is that we hear passionate 
lamentations, and cries of sorrows ^ never coming 
alone" — of all this ^ being against him;" and he 
either stupidly lies still, till he is crushed and trampled 
on, or, it may be, succeeds in scrambling to the first 
temporary resting-place he can espy, when he resigns 
himself to stupificd inaction, staring vacantly at the 
throng of mishaps following in the wake of that one 
which bore him down. Whereas the first thought of 
one in such a situation should surely be, ^ Let me be 
*up and doing,' and I may yet recover myself." 
^Directly a man determines to tfttn%," says an 
eminent writer, ^ he is wellnigh sure of bettering his 
eondition." 

It is to the operation of such causes as these, that is 
to be traced. In a great majority of cases, the necessity 
lor medicai inteiierence. Within the sphere of my 
own practice, 1 have witnessed, in such circumstan- 
ces, the display of heroism and fortitude ennobling 
to human nature ; and I have also seen instances of 
the most contemptible pusillanimity. I have marked 
a brave spirit succeed in buffeting its way out of its 
adversities ; and I have seen as brave a one over^ 
come by them, and falling vanquished, even with the 
sword of resolution gleaming in its grasp; for there 
are combinations of evil against which no human 
energies can make a stand. Of this I diink the 
ensuing melancholy narrative will aiford an illustra- 
tion. What its effect on the mind of the reader may 
be, I cannot presume to speculate. Mine it has op- 
pressed to recall the painful scenes with which it 
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abounds, and convineed o£tlie peculiar perils incident 
to rapidly acquired for|]ii!ie, which too often lifts its 
possessor into an d^ent for which he- is totally 
unfitted, and from*.^ich he falls exhausted, lower 
far than the spheife he had left ! • 

Mr. Dudleirii^s career afforded a stiiking illustra- 
tion of the s^ndid but fluctuating fortunes of a great 
EngUsh Bferchantr- of the magnificent results en- 
sured by persevering industry, economy, prudence, 
and enterprise. Eany in life he was cast upon the 
world, to do as he would, or rather covid^ with 
liimself; for his guardian proved a swindler, and 
robbed his deceased friend's child of every penny that 
was left him. On hearing of the disastrous event,% 
young Dudleigh instantly ran away from school, in 
his sixteenth year, and entered himself on board a 
vessel trading to the West Indies, as cabin-boy. As 
soon as his relatives, few in number, distant in 
degree, and colder in affection, heard of this step,^ 
they told him, after a little languid expostulation, 
that as he had made his bed, so he must lie upon it; 
and never came near him again, tUl he had become 
ten times richer than all of them put together. 

The first three or four years of joxaig Dud- 
leigh's novitiate at sea were years of fearful, but ndt 
unusual hardship. ^ I have heard him state that he 
was frequently flogged by the captain and mate till 
the blood ran down his back like water ; and kicked 
and cuffed about by the common sailors with infa* 
mous impunity. One cause of all this was obvious, 
his evident superiority over ev0ry one on board in 
learning and acquirements. To such an extent did 
his tormentors carry their tyranny, that poor Dud- 
leigh^s life became intolerable ; and One evening,on 
leaving the vessel after its arrival in port from "the 
West Indies, he ran to a public-ihouse in Wapping, 
calleii for pen and ink, and wrote a letter to the chief 
owner of the vessel, acquainting him with the <nruel 
usage he had suffered, and imploring his inter* 
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ference ; adding, that if that application failed, he was 
determined to drown himself when they next went 
to sea. This letter, which was signed " Henry Dud- 
leigh, ca6m-6o2/," astonished and interested the person 
to whom it was addressed; for it was accurately, and 
even eloquently worded. Young Dudleigh was sent 
for, and after a thorough examination into the nature 
of his pretensions, engaged as a clerk in the counting- 
house of the ship-owners, at a small salary. He 
conducted himself with so much ability and integrity, 
and displayed 49uch a zealous interest in his em- 
ployers* concerns, that in a few years' time he was 
raised to the head of their large establishment, and 
received a salary of 500/. a-year, as their senior and 
confidential clerk. The experience he gained in this 
situation enabled him, on the tmexpected bankruptcy 
of his employers, to dispose most successfully of the 
greater proportion of what he had saved in their 
service. He purchased shares in two vessels, which 
made fortunate voyages ; an4 the result determined 
him henceforth to conduct business on his own 
account, notwithstanding the offer of a most lucrative 
situation similar to his last. In a word, he went on 
conducting his speculations with as much prudence, 
as he undertook them with energy and enterprise. 

The period I am alluding to may be considered as 
the golden age of the shipping interest ; and it will 
occasion surprise to no one acquainted with the com- 
mercial history of those days to hear, that in little 
more than five years' time, Mr. Dudleigh could " write 
himself worth" 20,000/. He practised a parsimony 
of the 'most excruciating kind. Though every one 
on 'Change was familiar, with his name, and cited him 
as one of -the most ** rising young men there," he 
never associated with any one of uiem but on occa- 
sions of strict business. He was content with the 
humblest fare; and trudged cheerfully to and from the 
city to his quiet quarters near Hackney, as if he had 
been but a clerk luxuriating on an income of 50/. per 

K2 
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amiuin. Matters went on thus prospering with him. 
tiU his thirty-second year, when he married the 
wealthy widow of a ship-builder. The influence 
which she had in his future fortunes warrants me in 
pausing to describe her. She was about twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight years old ; of passable person, 
as far as figure went, for her face was rather bloated 
and vulgar; somewhat of a dowdy in dress; insuf- 
ferably vain, and fond of extravagant display; a 
termagant ; with little or no intellect. In*fact, she 
was the perfect antipodea of her husband. Mr. Dud- 
feigh was an humble, unobtrusive, kind^-hearted man, 
always intent on business^ beyond which he did not 
pretend to know or care for much. How could such 
a man, it will be asked, marry such a woman ? — ^Was 
he the first who has been dazzled and blinded by the 
blaze of a large fortune ? Such was his case. Be- 
sides, a young widow is somewhat careful of undue 
exposures, which might fright away promising 
suitors. So they made .a match of it ; and he resus- 
citated the expiring business and connexion of his 
predecessor, and conducted it with a skill and energy 
which in a short time opened upon him the flo^- 
gates of fortune. Affluence poured in from all 
quarters; and he was every where called by his 
panting, but distanced competitors in the city, the 
'*JortunaU?* Mr. Dudleigh. 

One memorable day, four of his vessels richly 
freighted came, almost together, into port; and on 
the same day he made one of the most fortunate 
speculations in the funds which had been heard of 
for years; so that he was able to say to bis assem- 
bled family, as he drank their healths afler dinner, 
that he would not take a quarter of a milium for 
what he was worth ! And there, surely, he ixiight 
have paused, nay, made his final stand, as the pos- 
sessor of such a princely fortune, acauired with 
unsullied honour to himself, and, latterly, spent in 
warrantable splendour and hospitality. But no: 
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as is and ever will be the case, the more he had the 
more he would have. Not to mention the incessant 
baiting of his ambitious wife, the dazzling capa- 
bilities of inde&iite increase to his wealth proved 
irresistible* What might not be done by a ndan of 
Mr. Dudleigh' s celebrity, with a floating caj^ital of 
some hundred and fifty thousand pounds, and as 
much credit as he chose to accept of? The regular 
course of his shipping business brought him in con*' 
stantly magnificent returns, and he began to sigh 
after other collateral sources of money-making; for 
why should nearly one-half of his vast means lie 
unproductive? tie had not long to look about, 
after it once became .known that he was ready to 
employ his floating capital in profitable speculations* 
The brokers, for instance, came about him, and he 
leagued with them. By-and-by the world heard of 
a monopoly of nutmegs. There was not a score to 
be had anywhere in London, but at a most exorbitant 

E rice— for the fact was, that Mr. Dudleigh had laid 
is hands on them all, and by so doing cleared a very 
large sum. Presently he would play similar pranks 
with otto of roses ; and as 60on as he had quadrupled 
the cost of that fashionable article, he would let 
loose his stores on the gaping market — by which he 
gained as large a profit as he had made with the nut-* 
megs. Cpmmercial people will easily see how he 
did this. The brokers, who wished to efiect the mo- 
nopoly, would apply to him for the use of his capital, 
and give him an ample indemnity against whatever 
loss might be the fate of the speculation ; and, on 
its proving successful, awarded him a very large 
proportioD of the profits. Tl^is is the scheme by 
which many splendid fortunes have been raised, with 
a rapidity which has astonished their gainers as 
much as any one else ! Then, again, he negotiated 
bills on a large scale, and at tremendous discounts ; 
and, in a word, by these and similar means, amassed, 
in a few years, the enormous sum of half a miUioa 
of moneyj 
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It is easy to guess at the concomitants of such a 
fortune as this. At the instigation of his wife — ^for 
he himself retained all his old unobtrusive and per- 
sonally economical habits— he supported two splendid 
establishments — the one at the ^ West End** of the 
town, and the other near Richmond. ' His wife-^for 
Mr. Dudleigh himself seemed more like the hired 
steward of his fortune than its possessor — ^was soon 
surrounded by swarms of those titled bloodsuckers 
that batten on bloated opulence which has been 
floated into the seai of fashion. Mrs. Dudleigh's 
dinners, suppers, routes, soirees, /etes chanmkrt$^ 
flashed astonishment on the town, througti the 
columns of the obsequious prints. Miss Dudleigh. 
an elegant and really amiable girl, about seventeen, 
was beginning to get talked of as a fashionable 
beauty, and, report said, had refused her coronets by 
dozens! While "young Harry Dudleigh*' far out- 
topped the astonished Oxonians, by spending about 
half as much again as his noble allowance. Poor 
Mr. Dudleigh frequently looked on all this with fear 
and, astonishment, and, when in the city, would shrug 
his shoulders, and speak of the ^ dreadfvl doings at 
the West !" I say, when in the city)— wr as'soon as 
he travelled westward, when he entered the sphere 
of his wife's influence, his energies were benumbed 
and paralyzed. He had too long quietly succumbed 
to her authority to call it in question now, and there- 
fore he submitted to the splendid appearance he was 
compelled to support. He often said, however, that 
'^he could not understand what Mrs. Dudleigh wa9 
at ;** but beyond such a hint he never presumed. He 
was seldoiB or never to be seen amid the throng and 
crush of company that crowded his house evening 
after evening. The first arrival of his wife's guests 
was his usual signal for seizing his hat and stick, drop- 
ping quietly from home, and betaking himself either 
to some sedate city friend, or to his country-house, 
where he now took a kind of morbid pleasure in 
sscertaiaing that his gains were safe, and planning 
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S eater, to make up if possible, he would say, '' for 
rs. Dudleigh's awful extravagance." He did this 
so constantly, that Mrs. Dudleigh began at last to 
expect and calculate on his absence, as a matter of 
course, whenever she gave a party ; and her good- 
natured, accommodating husband too easily ac- 
quiesced, on the grbund, as his wife took care to give 
out, of his kealifCs not bearing late hours and com- 
pany. Though an economical, and even p^^imo- 
nious man in his habits, Mr. Dudleigh had as warm 
and' kind a heart as ever glowed in the breast of 
man. I have heard many accounts of his systematic 
benevolence, which he chiefly carried into effect at 
the periods of temporaiy relegation to the city, 
above spoken of. Every Saturday evening, for 
instance, he had a sort of levee numerously attended 
by merchants' clerks, and commencing tradesmen, 
all of whom he assisted most liberally with both 
^^^ash and counsel," as he good-humouredly called 
it. Many a one of them owes his establishment in 
life to Mr. Dudleigh, who never lost sight of any 
deserving object he had once served. 

A far different creature Mrs. Dudleigh! The 
longer she lived, the more she had her way* the more 
frivolous and heartless did she become — ^the more 
despotic was the sway she exercised over her 
husband. Whenever he presumed to '* lecture her," 
as she called it, she would stop his mouth, with refer- 
ring to the fortune she had brought him, and asK him 
triumphantly, ** what he could have done without her 
cash and connexions !" Such being the fact, it was 
past all controversy that she ought to be allowed 
*' to have her fling, now they could so easily afford 
it !" The sums she spent on her own and her 
daughter's dress were absolutely incredible, and 
almost petrified her poor husband when the bills were 
brought to him. Both in the articles of dress and 
party-giving, Mrs. Dudleigh was actuated by a spirit 
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of frantic rivalry vf\th her oompetitorB; and wiiat 
she wanted in elegance and refinement, she sought to 
compensate for in extravagance and ostentation. 
It was to no purpose that her trembling husband, with 
tears in his eyes, suggested to her recollection the old 
saying, '* that fools make feasts, and wise men eat 
them ;*' and that, if she gave magnificent dinners and 
suppers, of course great people would come and eat 
them for her; but would they thank her ? Her con- 
stant answer was, that they ** ou^t to support their 
station in society" — ^that '* the ^ world would not 
helieve them rich, unless they showed it that they 
were,** &c. &c. Then, again, she had a strongs plea 
for her enormous expenditure in the ** bringing out of 
Miss Dudleigh," in the arrayment of whom panting 
milliners '* toiled in vain." In order to bring about 
this latter object, she induced, but with great dif- 
ficulty, Mr. Dudleigh to jj^ve Ms bankers orders to 
accredit her separate checks ; and so prudently did 
she avail herself of this privilege for months that she 
completely threw Mr. Dudleigh off his guard, and he 
allowed a very large balance to lie in his bankers* 
hands, subject to tl^ unrestricted drafts of his wife. 
Did the reader nev^r happen to see in society that 
horrid harpy, an old dowager, whose niggard jomture 
drives her to cards? Evening after evening did 
several of these old creatures squat, toad-Uke, round 
Mrs. Dudleigh's card-table, and succeeded at last in 
inspiring her with such a phrensy for '' plat," as the 
most ample fortune must melt away under, more 
rapidly than snow beneath sunbeams. The infa- 
tuated woman became notoriously the firlbt to ^eek, 
and last to leave the fatal card-table ; and the reputed 
readiness with which she *'bled" at last brought her 
the honour of an old countess, who condescended 
to win from her, at two sittings, very nearly 50002. 
It is not now difficult to account for the anxiety Mrs. 
Dudleigh manifested to banish her husband from her 
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parties* She had many ways of satisfactorily 
accounting for her frequent drafts on his bankers. 
Afiss Dudleigh had made a conquest of a young peer, 
who, as soon as he had accurately ascertained the 
reality of her vast expectations, fell deeply in love 
with her ! The young lady herself had too much 
good sense to give him spontaneous credit for disin« 
terested affection; but she was so dunned on the 
subject by her fpoUsh mother, so petted and flattered 
by the noble but impoverished family that sought 
her connexion, and the young nobleman, himse? a 
handsome man, so ardent and persevering in his 
courtship, that at last her heart yielded, and she 
passed in society as the '' envied object'* of his affec- 
tions ! The notion of intermingling their blood with 
NOBiLrrv so dazzled the vain imagination of Mrs. 
Dudleigh, that it gave her eloquence enough to sue- 
cee49 at last, in stirring the phlegmatic temjserament 
of her husband.. ''Have a nobUman for mt son-in- 
law!" thought the merchant, morning, noon, and 
loight; at the East and at the West end — in town 
and country ! What would the city people say to 
that? He had a spice of ambition in his composition 
beyond what could be contented with the achieval of 
mere city eminence. He was tiring of it ; — ^he had 
long beeu a kind of kine on 'Change, and, as it were, 
carried the stocks in his pocketis. He had long 
thought that it was *' possible to choke a dog with 
pudding,** and he was growing heartily wearied of the 
turtle and venison eastward of Temple-Bar, which 
he was compelled to eat at the public dinners of 
the great companies, and elsewhere, when his own 
tastes would have led him, in every case, to pitch 
upon '* port, beef-steaks, and the papers," as fare fit 
for a king^! The dazzling topic, therefore, in which 
his wife held forth with unwearied eloquence, was 
beginning to produce conviction Jn his mind; and 
though he himself es^ewed his wife's kind of life, 
and refused to share in it, he did not lend a veiy 
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unwilling ear to representations of the necessity f<^ 
an even increased rate of expenditure, to enable 
Miss Dudleigh to eclipse her gay competitors, and 
appear a worthy prize in the eyes of her noble suitor. 
Aware of the magnitude of ihe proposed object, he 
could not but assent to Mrs. Dudleigh^s opinion, that 
eittraordinary means must be made use of; and was 
at last persuaded into placing nearly 30,000/. ki his 
new banker's hands, subject, as before, to Mrs. Dnd- 
leigh's drafts, which she promised him should be as 
seldom and as moderate as she could possibly con- 
trive to meet necessary expenses with. His many 
and heavy expenses, together with the great sacrifice 
in prospect, when the time of his daughter's mar- 
riage should arrive, supplied him with new incentives 
to enter into commercial speculations. He tried 
several new schemes, threw all the capital he could 
command into new and even more productive 
quarters, and calculated on making vast accessions 
of fortune at the end of the year. 

About a fortnight after Mr. Dudleigh had informed 
Mrs. Dudleigh of the new lodgment he had made at 
his banker's, she gave a very large evening-party at 
her house, in Square. She had been very suc- 
cessful in her guests on the occasion, having engagjed 
the attendance of my Lords 7%i>, and my Ladies 
7%a<, innumerable. Even the high and haughty 
Duke of had deigned to look in for a few mo- 
ments, on his way to a party at Carlton House, for 
the purpose of sneering at the '' splendid cit," and 
extracting tc^ics of laughter for his royal host. The 

whole of Square and one or two of the adjoining 

streets were absolutely choked with carriages — ^the 
carriages of her guests ! When you entered her 
magnificent apartments, and had made your way 
through the soft crush and flutter of aristocracy, you 
might see the lady of the hotfse throbbing and 
panting with excitement — a perfect blaze of jew- 
eliy— flanked by her kind Mends^ old Lady 
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and the well-known Miss — ^, engaged, as usual, at 
unlimited loo. The good-humour with which Mrs* 
Dudleigh lost was declared to be " quite charming" — 
** deserving of better fortune ;" and, inflamed by the 
cozened compliments they forced upon her, she was 
just uttering some veering and insolent allusion to 

" that odious cityj^ while old Lady ^'s withered 

talons were extended to clutch her winnings, when 
there was perceived a sudden stir about the chief 
door — ^then a general hush — and in a moment or two, 
a gentleman, in dusty and disordered dress, with his 
hat on, rushed through the astonished crowd, and 
made his way towards the card-table at which Mrs. 
Dudleigh was seated, and stood confronting her, 
extendmg towards her his right hand, in whidi was 
a thin slip of paper. It was Mr. Dudleigh ! " There 
— there, luadam," he gasped, in a hoarse voice, — 
" there, woman !— -what have you done 1 — Ruined — 
ruined me, madam, you've mined me ! My^ credit is 
destroyed for ever! — my name is tainted! — Here's 
the first dishonoured bill that ever bore Henry Dud- 
leigh's name upon it ! — ^Yes, madam, it is yod who 
have done it," he continued, with vehement tone and 
gesture, utterly regardless of the breathless throng 
around him, and continuing to extend towards her 
the protested bill of exchange. 

"My dear! — ^my dear— my— my— my dear Mr. 
Dudleigh," 8tamn|ered his wife, without rising from 
her .chair, " what is the matter, lovel" 

*^MaUer, madam 1 — ^why, by ! — that you've 

ruined me— that's all!— Where's the 20,000/. I 

plabed in Messrs 's hands a few days ago ?— 

Where— WHBRE is it, Mrs. Dudleigh ?" he continued, 
almost shouting, and advancing nearer to her, with 
lus fist clenched. 

"Heniy! dear Heniy! — ^mercy, mercy!" mur- 
mured his wife faintly. 

*♦ Henry, indeed ! Jwcrcy.^— Silence, madam ! How 
dare you deny me an answer % How dare you swindle 
/ Vot. H.— L 
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me out of my fortmie in this way V he continued 
fiercely, wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 
<'Here*s my bill for 4000/., made payable at Messrs. 

, my new bankers ; and when it was presented 

this morning, madam, by , the reply was * no 

KTFECTs !'-^and my bill has been dishonoured!— 
Wretch! what have you done with my money t 
Where's it all gone ? — ^I'm the town's talk about this 

bUl! — There'll be a run upon me!— I know 

there will — ay, this is the way my hard-earned wealth 
is squandered, you vile, you unprincipled spend* 
thrift!" he continued, turning rouna and pointing to 
the astonished guests, none of whom had uttered a 
svUable. The music had ceased — ^the dancers left 
tneir places — the card-tables were deserted; in a 
word, all was blank consternation. The fact was, 

that old Lady , who was that moment seated, 

trembling like an aspen-leaf, at Mrs. Dudleigfa's 
right-hand side, had won from her, during the last 
month, a series of sums amounting to little short of 
9000/., which Mrs. Dudleigh had paid the day before 
by a check on her banker ; and that very morning 
she had drawn out 4000/. odd, to pay her coadi- 
maker's, confectioner's, and millinei^s bills* and 
supply herself with cash for the evening's spoliation. 
The remaining 7000/. had been drawn out during 
the preceding fortnight to pay her various clamorous 
creators, and keep her in readiness for the gaming- 
table. Mr. Dudleigh, on hearing of the dishonour 
of his bill — ^the news of which was brought him by 
a clerk, for he was staying at a friend's house in the 
country— came up instsmtly to town, paid the bill, 
and then hurried, half beside himself, to his house in 
— Square. It is not at all wonderful, that though 
Mr. Dudleigh's name was well known as an emi- 
nent and rei^nsible mercantile man, his bankers, 
with whom he had but recently opened an ac- 
count, should decline paying his bill, after so large 
a sum as 20,000/. had been drawn out of ^ir 
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Itands by Mrs. Dudleigh. It looked suspicious 
enough, truly ! 

" Mrs. Dudleigh ! where — ^where is my 20,000/. f* 
he shouted, almost at the top of his voice; but Mrs. 
Dudleigh heard him not; for she had fallen fainting 

into the arms of Lady . Numbers rushed 

forward to her assistance. The confusion and agita- 
tion that ensued it would be impossible to describe ; 
and, in the midst of it, Mr. Dudleigh strode at a 
furious pace out of the room, and left the house. 
For the next three or four days he behaved like a 
madman. His apprehensions magnified the tern* 
porary and very trifling injury his credit had sus- 
tained, till he fancied himself on the eve of becoming 
bankrupt. And» indeed, where is the merchant of 
any eminence whom such a circumstance as the 
dishonour of a bill for 4000/. (however afterward 
accounted for) would not exasperate ? For several 

days Mr. Dudleigh would not go near Square, 

and did not once inquire after Mrs. Dudleigh. My 
professional services were put into requisition on her 
behalf. Rage, shame, ana agony at the thought of 
the disgrac^ul exposure she had met with in the 
eyes of all her assembled guests, of those respecting 
whose opinions she was most exquisitely sensitive, 
had nearly driven her distracted. She continued so 
ill for about a week, and exhibited such frequent 
glimpses of delirium, that I was compelled to resort 
to very active treatment to avert a brain fever. 
More than once I heard her utter the words, or 
something like them, — ^**be revenged on him yet!" 
but whether or not she was at the time sensible of 
the import of what she said, I did not know. 

The incident above recorded — ^which I had from 
the lips of Mr. Dudleigh himself, as well as from 
others — made a good deal of noise in what are called 
•* the fashionable circles," and was obscurely hinted 
at in one of the daily papers. I was much amused 
at hearing, in the various circles I visited, the con*. 
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flicting and exaggerated accounts of it. One old 
lady told me she **'had it on the best authority, that 
Mr. Dudleigh actually ttruck his wife, and wrenched 
her purse out of her hand !'* I recommended Mrs. 
Dudleigh to withdraw for a few weeks to a watering-* 

a ace, and she followed my advice ; taking with her 
iss Dudleigh, whose health and spirits had suffered 
materially through the event which has been men- 
tioned. Poor girl! she was of a very different 
mould from her mother, and suffered acutely, though 
silently, at witnessing the utter contempt in which 
she was held by the very people she made such pro- 
digious efforts to court and conciliate. Can any situa- 
tion be conceived more painful % Her few and gentle 
remonstrances, however, met invariably with a harsh 
and cruel reception ; and at last she was compelled 
to hold her peace, and bewail in mortified silence her 
mothei's obtuseness. 

They continued at about a month; and on 

their return to town, found the affair quite *' blown 
over;*' and soon afterward, through the mediation 
of mutual friends, the angry couple were reconciled 
to each other. For twelve long months Mrs, Dud- 
leigh led a comparatively quiet and secluded lifei 
abstaining, with but a poor grace it is true, from 
company and cards^from the latter compulsorily ; 
for no one chose to sit down at play with her who 
had witnessed or heard of the event which had taken 
place last season. In short, every thing seemed 
going on well with our merchant and his family. 
It was fixed that his daughter was to become Lady 
, as soon as young Lord should have re- 
turned from the Continent ; and a dazzling dowry 
was spoken of as hers on ime day of her marriage. 
Pleased with his wife's ^d behaviour, Mr. Dud- 
leigh's confidence and good-nature revived, and he 
held the reins with a rapidly slackening grasp. In 
proportion as he allowed her fimds, her scared 
^friends" fiocked again around her; and by-and-by 
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Bile was seen flouncing about in fashion as heretofore! 
'vrith small **let or hindrance*' from hei husband. 
The world — the sagacious world called Mr. Dudleigh 
a happy man ; and the city swelled at the mention 
of his name and doings. The mercantile world Isdd 
its highest honours at his feet. The mayoralty-*-a 
bonk — ^an East Indian directorship-^a seat for the 
city in parliament — all glittered within his grasp ; 
but he would not stretch forth his hand. He was 
content, he would say, to be *' plain Henry Dudleigh, 
whose word was as good as his bond"^a leading 
man on 'Change — and, above all, " who could look 
every one full in the face with whom he had ever 
had to do." He was indeed a worthy man — a rich 
and racy i^cimen of one of those glories of our 
nation — ^a true English merchant. The proudest 
moments of his life were those when an accom- 
panying friend could estimate his consequence by 
witnessing the mandarin movements that every 
where met him — ^tW obsequious obeisances of even 
his closest rivals — ^as he hurried to and fro about the 
central regions of 'Change, his hands stuck into the 
worn pockets of his plain snuff-coloured coat. The 
merest glance at Mr. Dudleigh — ^his hurried, fidgety, 
anxious gestures — the keen, cautious expression of 
his glittering gray eyea— his mouth screwed up like 
a shut purs^-all, all told of the ** man of a million." 
There was, in a manner, a '* plum" in every tread of 
his foot, in every twinkle of his eye. He could 
never be said to breathe freely— really to live — ^but 
in his congenial atmosphere — ^his native element — 
the city ! 

Once every year he gave a capital dinner, at a 
tavern, to all his agents, clerks, and people in any 
way connected with him in business ; and none but 
himself knew the quiet ecstasy with which he took 
his seat at the head of them all, joined in their timid 
jokes, echoed their modest laughter^ made speeches, 
and was bespeechified in turn I How he sat while 

L3 
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creat things were saying of him, on the occasion of 
His health^s being drui]& ! On one of these occa- 
sions his health had been proposed bjhis sleek head- 
clerk, in a most neat and appropnate speech, and 
drunk with uproarious enthusiasm; and good Mr« 
Dudleigh was on his legs, energetically making his 
annual avowal that ** that was the proudest moment 
of his life," when one of the waiters came and inter- 
rupted him, by saying that a gentleman was without, 
waiting to speak to mm on most important business. 
Mr. Dudleigh hurriedly whispered that he would 
attend to the stranger in a tew minutes, and the 
waiter withdrew; but returned in a second or two, 
and put a card into his hand. Mr. Dudleigh was 
electrified at the name it bore — ^that of, the great 
loan contractor — the city Crcesus, whose wealth was 
reported to be incalculable ! He hastily called on 
some one to supply his place; and had hardly 

gassed the door before he was hastily shaken by the 
ands by ^ who told him at once that he had 

called to {N-opOse to Mr. Dudleigh to take part with 
him in negotiating a very large loan on account of 

the government ! After a flurried pause, Mr. 

Dudleigh, scarce knowing what he was saying, 
assented. In a day or two the transaction was dqly 
blazoned in the leading papers of the day ; and every 
one in the city spoke of him as one likely to double 
or even treble his already ample fortune. Again he 
was praised — again censured-^again envied! It 
was considered ^visable that he should repair to the 
Continent, during the course of tlie negotiation, in 
order that he might personally superintend some 
important collateral transactions ; and when there, 
he was most unexpectedly detained nearly two 
months. Alas ! that he ever left England ! During 
his absence, his infatuated wife betook herself—- 
^iike the dog to his vomit, like a sow to her wal- 
lowing in the mire'' — ^to her former ruinous courses 
of extravagance and dissipation, but on a fearfully 
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larger scale. Her house was more like an hotel than 
a private d;$yelIiBg; and blazed away, night after 
night, with light and company, till the whole neigh* 
bourhood complained of the incessant uproar occa- 
sioned by the mere arrival and departure of her 
guests. To her other dreadful besetments Mrs. 
Dudleigh now added the odious and vulgar vice of-— 
intoxication ! She complained of the deficiency of 
her animal spirits ; and said she took liquor as a 
medicine I She required stimulus and excitement, 
she said, to sustain her mind, under the perpetual run 
of ill luck she had at cards ! It was in vain that 
her poor daughter remonstrated, an4 almost cried 
herself into fits, on seeing her mother return home 
frequently in the dull stupor of absolute intoxi- 
cation ! — ** Mother, mother, my heart iis breaking !" 
«aid she one evening. 

"So — ^so is mine," hiccoughed her parent; "so 
gel me the decanter !'^ 

Young Harry Dudleigh trod emulously in the 
footsteps of his mother ; and ran riot to an extent 
that was before unknown to Oxford ! — The sons of 
very few of the highest nobility had handsomer 
allowances than he; yet was he constantly over 
head and ears in debt. He was a backer of the ring 
ruffians; a great man at cock and dog fights; a 
racer: in short, a blackguard of the first water. 
During the recess, he had come up to town, and 
taken up his quarters, not at his father's house, but 
at one of the distant hotels, where he might pursue 
his profligate courses without fear of interruption. 
He had repeatedly bullied his mother out of large 
isums of money to supply his infamous extrava- 
gances ; and at length became so insolent and ex- 
orbitant in his demands, that they quarrelled. One 
evening, about nine o'clock, Mrs. and Miss Dudleigh 
happened to be sitting in the drawing-room, alone — 
and the latter was pale with the agitation consequent 
.on some recent quarrel with her mother; for the 
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poor girl bad been passionately reproacbing ber 
mother for her increasing attachment to liqnor^ 
wider the influence of which she evidently was at 
that moment. Suddenly a voice was heard in the 
hall, and on the stairs, singing, or rather bawling, 
snatches of some comic song or other ; the drawing- 
room door was presently pushed open, and young 
Dudleigh, more than half intoxicated, made his ap- 
pearance, in a slovenly evening dress. 

'' Madame ma m^re!'* said he, staggering to- 
wards the sofa where his mother and sister were 
sitting, "I — ^I must be supplied — ^I must, mother!'' 
•—he hiccougljed, stretching towards her his right 
band, and tapping the palm of it significantly with 
his left fingers. 

*' Pho — ^nonsense !^ff to— to bed, young scape- 
grace !" replied his mother, drowsily — ^for the stupor 
of wine lay heavily on her. 

"'Tis useless, madam — quite, I assure you!— 
money — ^money — ^money I must and will have !" said 
her son, striving to steady himself against a chair. 

"Why, Harry, dear! — ^where's the fifty pounds I 
gave you a check for only a day or two ago ?** 

" Gone ! gone ! the way of all money, madam — as 
you know pretty well ! Ir— I musi have 300^. by to- 
morrow — ^" 

*^ Three hundred pounds^ Henry!" exclaimed bis 
mother, angrily^ 

"Yes, ma'am! Sir Charles won't be put off any 
longer, he says. Has my— my word — ' good as my 
bond% as the old governor says !-^Mother," he con- 
tinu ed in a louder tone, flinging his hat violently on 
th&Jflpii, ^'^Nnust and wkiL have money !" 
^iPHenry— it's disgraceful — ^infamous — ^most infa- 
mous!" exclaimed Miss Dudleigh, with a shocked 
air; and raising her handkerchief to her eyes, she 
rose from the sofa, and walked hurriedly to the 
opposite end of the room, and sat down in tears. 
Poor girl j what a mother! what a brother!-— The 
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iroungf man took the place she had occupied by her 
mother^s side, and in a wheedling, coaxing way* 
threw his arm round Mrs. Dudleigh, Inccoughing, 
** Mother, give me a check ! do, please !— 'tis the last 
time I'll ask you— rfor a twelvemonth to come ! — ^and 
I owe 500/. that must be paid in a day or two !" 

** How can I, Harry l—dealr Harry — don't be un- 
reasonable ! recollect I'm a kind mother to you,'' 
kissing him, *' and don't distress me ; for 1 6we three 
or four times as much myself, and cannot pay it." 

** Eh I— eh ! — cannot pay it ? — stuff, ma'am ! — why 
— ^is the bank run dry 1" he continued, with an appre- 
hensive stare. 

"Yes, love — ^longagol" replied his mother, with 
k sigh. 

"Whoo— whoo!" he exclaimed; and rising, he 
walked, or rather staggered a few steps to and fro, 
as if^ attempting to collect his faculties — and think ! 

**Ah — ha, ha! — ^eureka, ma'am!" he exclaimed 
suddenly, after a pause, snapping^ his fingers ; " I've 
got* it — I have ! — the i^late, mother,-^the plate ! — 
fiem ! raising the wind— you understand me ?" 

"Oh! shocking, shocking!" sobbed Miss Dud- 
leigh, hurrying towards them, wringing her hands 
bitterly ; " oh mother ! oh Henry, Henry ! would you 
ruin my poor father, and break his heart ?" 

"Ah, the plate, mother! — the plate!" he con- 
tinued, addressing his mother ; then turning to his 
sister, " away, you little puss — ^puss ! — what do you 
.understand about business, eh ?*' and he attempted 
to kiss her; but she thrust him away with indig-. 
nation and horror in her gestures. 

" Come, mother ! — ^will it do 1 — a lucky thought ! 

the plate ! — Mr. is a rare hand at this kind of 

thing ! — a thousand or two would set you and me to 
rights in a twinkling! — come, what say you 1" 

" Impossible, Harry !" replied his mother, turning 
pale ; " 'tis quite — 'tis — ^'tis out of the question !" 

"Pho! no such thing!— It must be done! — ^why 
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cannot it, ma'am V* inquired the youig man ear- 
nestly. 

"Why, because — ^if you mtat know, sirrah! — 
because it is alrbadt pawned !'* — ^replied his mother, 
in a loud voice, shaking her hand at him with pas- 
sion. Their attention was attracted at that moment 
towards the door, which had been standing ajar — for 
there was the sound of some one suddenly fallen 
down. After an instant's pause, they ail three 
walked to the door, and stood gazing horrorstruck at 
the prostrate figure of Mr. Dudleioh ! . 

He had been standing unperceived in the doorway 
— ^having entered the house only a moment or two 
after his son— during the whole of the dissraceful 
scene just described, almost petrified with grief, 
amazement, and horror— till he could bear it no 
longer, and fell down in an apoplectic fit. He had but 
that eveni;i^ returned from abroad, exhausted with 
physical fatigue, and dispirited in mind: f^r while 
abroad, he had made a mpst disastrous move in the 
foreign funds, by which he lost upwards of ^ty 
or seventy thousand pounds; and his negotiation 
scheme also turned out very unfortunately, and left 
him minus nearly as much more. He had hurried 
home, half-dead with vexation and anxiety, to make 
instant arrangements for meeting the most pressing 
of his pecuniary engagements in England, appre- 
hensive, from the gloomy tenor of his agent's letters 
to him while abroad, that his affairs were falling into 
confusion. Oh! what a heart-breaking scene ha4 
he to encounter — instead of the comforts and wel- 
come of home ! 

This incident brought me again into contact with 
this devoted family; for I was summoned by the 
distracted daughter to her father's bedside, which I 
found surrounded by his wife and children. The 
shock of his presence had completely sobered both 
mother and son, who hung horrorstricken over him, 
on each side of the bed, endeavouring in vain to 
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Tecall him to sensibility. I had scarce entered 
the room before Mrs. Dudleighwas carried away 
swooning in the arms of a servant. Mr. Dudleign 
was .in, a fit of apoplexy. ^ He lay in a state of pror 
found stupor— breathing stentoriously — ^more like 
snorting. I had him raised into nearly an upright 
position, and immediately bled him largely from the 
jugular vein. While the blood was flowing, my 
attention was arrested by the appearance of young 
Dudleigh ; who was kneeling down by the bed- 
side, his hands clasped convulsively together, and 
hi^ swollen blood-shot eyes fixed on his fiather. 
" Father ! father ! father !" were the only words he 
uttered, and these fell quivering from his lips uncon- 
sciously. . Miss Dudleigh, who had stood leaning 
against the bedpost in stupified silence, and pale as a 
statue, was at length too faint to contmue any longer 
in an upright posture, and was led out of the room. 

Here was misery! Here. was remorse ! 

I continued with my patient more than an hour, 
and. was gratified at finding that there was every 
appearance of the attack proving a mild and man- 
ageable one. I prescribed suitable remedies, and 
left, — enjoining young Dudleigh not to quit his father 
for a moment, b^t to watch eyeiy breath he drew. 
He hardly seemed to hear me, and gazed in my face 
vacantly while I addressed him. I shook him gently, 
and repeated my injunctions ; but sdl he could reply 
was, " Oh— doctor — we have killed him !" 

Before leaving the house I repaired to the cham- 
ber where Mrs. Dudleigh lay, just recovering from 
strong hysterics. I was filled with astonishment, on 
reflecting upon the whole scene of that evening; 
and, in particular, on the appearance and remorseful 
expressions of young Dudleigh. What could have 
happened? — ^A day or two afterward. Miss Dud- 
ieign, with shame and reluctance, communicated to 
me the chief facts above stated. Her own health 
and spirits were manifestly sufiering from the dis- 
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tressing scenes she had to endure. She told^-me, 
with energy, that she could sink into the earth, on 
reflecting that she was the daughter of such amothert 
the sister of such a brother ! 

[The Diary passes hastily over a fortnight — saying 
merely that Mr. Dudleigh recovered more rapidly 
than could have been expected — and proceeds :j 

Monday, June, 18 — . While I was sitting beside 
poor Mr. Dudleigh, this afternoon, feeling his pulse, 
and putting questions to him, which he was able to 
answer with tolerable distinctness, Miss Dudleigh 
came and whispered that her mother*-who, though 
she had seen her husband frequently, had not spoken 
to him or been recognised by him since his illness-^ 
was anxious then to come in, as she heard that he 
was perfectly sensible. I asked him if he had any 
objection to see her ; and he replied, with a sigh, 
<<No: let her come in, and see what shis has 
brought me to !** In a few minutes* time she was in 
the room. I observed Mr. Dudleigh^s eyes directed 
anxiously to the door before she entered; and the 
instant he saw her pallid features, and the languid 
exhausted air with which she advanced towards the 
bed, he lifted up his shaking hands, and beckoned 
towards her. His eyes filled with tears to over- 
flowing, and he attempted to speak — ^but in vain. 
She tottered to his side, and fell down on her knees ; 
while he clasped her hands in his, kissed her affec- 
tionately, and both of them wept like children ; as 
did young Dudleigh and his sister. That was the 
hour of full for^veness and reconciliation ! It was 
indeed a touchmg scene. There lay the deeply 
injured father and husband, his grzy hair, grown 
long during his absence on me Continent and his 
illness, combed back from his temples; his pade and 
fallen features exhibiting defep traces of the anguish 
he had borne. He gave one hand to his son and 
daughter, while the other continued grasped by Mrs. 
Du<Seigh. 
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'^Olif dear, dear husband! — Can you forgive us, 
ivho have so nearly broken your heart 1** she 
sobbed, kissing his forehead. He strove to reply, 
but burst into tears urithout being able to utter a 
word. Fearful that the prolonged excitement of 
such an interview mi^ht prove injurious, I gave Mrs. 
Dudleigh a hint to withdraw — and left the room with 
her. She had scarcely descended the staircase, 
when she suddenl^r seized my arm, stared me full in 
the face, and burst into a fit of loud and wild laughter. 
I carried her into the first room I could find, and 
gave her aU the assistance in my power. It was 
long, however, before she recovered. She con- 
tinually exclaimed, ^ Oh, what a wretch I've been ! 
What a vile wretch I've been ! — and he so kind and 
forgiving too !" 

As soon as Mr. Dudleigh was sufllciently recovered 
to leave his bedroom — contrary to my vehemently 
expressed opinion — ^he entered at once on the active 
management of his affairs. It is easy to conceive 
how business of such an extensive and complicated 
character as his must have suffered from so long an 
intermission of his personal superintendence— es- 
pecially at such a critical conjuncture. Though his 
head*clerk was an able and faithful man, he was not 
at all equal to the overwhelming task which de- 
volved upon him ; and when Mr. Dudleiffh, the first 
day of his coming down stairs, sent tor him, in 
order to learn the general aspect of his afitos, he 
wrung his hands despairingly, to find the lamentable 
confusion into which they had fsdlen. The first step 
to be taken was the discovery of funds wherewitn 
to meet some heavy demands which had been for 
some time clamorously asserted. What, however, 
was to be done t His unfortunate speculations in 
the foreign funds had made sad havoc of his floating 
capital, and further fluctuations in the English funds 
during his illness had added to his losses. As far as 
rtady money went, therefore, he was comperatiMy 
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penniless. All his resources were so locked up as 
to be promptly available only at ruinous sacrifices ; 
and yet he must procure many thousalids within a 
few days — or he trembled to contemplate the conse- 
quences. 

** Call in the money I advanced on mortgage of 
my Lord 's property^" said he, 

** We shall lose a third, sir, of what vi^e advanced, 
if we do," replied the clerk. 

** Can't help it, sir; must have money, and that 
instantly: call it in, sir." The clerk, with a sigh* 
entered his orders accordingly. 

** Ah — ^let me see. Sell all my shares in ." 

" Allow me to suggest, sir, that if you will but 
wait two months, or even six weeks longer, they 
will be worth twenty times what you gave for them; 
whereas if you part with them at present, it must be 
at a heavy discount." 

' *^Mist have money, sir! — ^must! — write it down 
too," replied Mr. Dudleigh, sternly. In this manner 
he '* ticketed out' his property for ruin," as hi& clerk 
said, throughout the interview. His demeanour and 
spirit were altogether changed ; the first was become 
stem and imperative, the latter rash and inconsiderate, 
to a degree which none would credit who had known 
his former mode of conducting business. All the 
prudence and energy which had secured him such 
splendid results seemed now lost, irrevocably lost. 
Whether or not this change was to be accounted for 
by mental imbecility consequent on his recent apo- 
plectic seizure, or the disgust he felt at toiling in 
the accumulation of wealth which had been and 
might yet be so profligately squandered, I know 
not ; but his conduct now consisted of alternations 
between the extremes of rashness and timorous 
indecision. He would waver and hesitate about the 
outlay of hundreds, when everyone else, even those 
most proverbially prudent and sober, would venture 
their thousands with an almost absolute certainty of. 
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tenfold profits; and again would fling away thou- 
sands into the very yawning jaws of villany. He 
would not tolerate remonstrance or expostulation; 
and when any one ventured to hint surprise or dis- 
satisfaction at the conduct he was pursuing, he 
would say tartly, >' that he had reasons of his own 
for what he was doing." His brother merchants 
were for a length of time puzzled to account for his 
conduct. At first they gave him credit for playing 
some deep and desperate game, and trembled at 
his hardihood; but after waiting a while, and per- 
ceiving no 
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Leap down their gaping throats, to recompense 
Long hours of patient hope/' 

they came to the conclusion, that as he had been 
latterly unfortunate, and was growing old, and indis- 

Eosed to prolong the doubtful cares of money-making, 
e had determined to draw his affairs into as nar- 
row a compass as possible, with a view to withdraw- 
ing altogether from active life, on a h^dsome inde- 
pendencec Every one commended his prudence in 
80 acting — in ** letting well alone." "Easy come, 
easy go," is an old saw, but signally characteristic 
of rapidly acquired commercial fortunes; and by 
these and similar prudential considerations did they 
consider Mr. Dudleigh to be actuated. This latter 
supposition wai^' strengthened by observing the other 
parts of his conduct. His domestic arrangements 
mdicated a spirit of rigorous retrenchment. His 
house near Richmond was advertised for sale, and 
bought " out and out" by a man who had grown rich 
in Mr. Dudleigh's service. Mrs. Dudleigh gave, re- 
ceived, and accepted fewer and fewer invitations; 
was less seen at public plac^es ; and drbve only one 
plain chariot. Young Dudleigh's allowance at Ox- 
ford was curtailed, and narrowed down to 300/. 
e-year; and he was forbidden to go abroad, that he 
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mig^ht stay at home to prepare for— orders 1 There 
was nothing questionable or alarming in all thisy 
even to the most forward quidnuncs of the city. 
The world that had blazoned and lauded his-'or 
rather his ^mt/y'«— extravagance, now commended 
his judicious econom}r. As for himself personally, 
he had resumed his pristine clock-work punctuality 
of movements ; and the only difference to be per- 
ceived in his behaviour was an air of unceasing 
thoughtfulness and reserve. This was accounted 
for by the rumoured unhappiness he endured in his 
family — for which Mrs. Dudleigh was given ample 
credit. And then his favourite — ^his idolized child — 
Jlliss Dudleigh — was exhibiting alarming; symptoms 
of iU health. She was notoriously neglected by her 
young and noble suitor, who continued abroad much 
longer than the period he had himself fixed on. 
She was of too delicate and sensitive a character to 
bear with indifference the impertinent and cruel 
speculations which this occasioned in ^society." 
When I looked at her — ^her beauty, her amiable and 
fascinating manners — her high accomplishments — 
and, in many conversations, perceived the superior 
feelinffs of her soul-— it was with difficulty I brought 
myself to believe that she was the offspring of such 
a miserably inferior woman as her mother! To 
return, however, to Mr. Dudleigh. He who has 
once experienced an attack of apoplexy oucht never 
to be entirely from under medical iwromlance. I 
was in the habit of calling upon him once or twice 
fr-week to ascertain how he was going on. I ob- 
served a mreat change in him» Though never dis- 
tinguished by high animal spirits, he seemed now 
under the influence of a permanent and increasing 
melancholy. When I would put to him some sucn 
matter-of-faci question as, ''How goes the world 
with you now, Mr. Dudleigh V* he would reply, with 
an air of lassitude, '* Oh— -as- it ougfU! as it ought !** 
He ceased to speak of his mercantile transactions 
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with spirit or energy ; and it was only by a visible 
effort that he dragged himself into the city. 

When a man is onc^ on the inclined plane of life 
—once fairly " going down hill," one push will do 
as much as fifty ; and such a one poor Mr. Dud- 
leigh was not long in receiving. Rumours were 
already flying about that his credit had no more sub- 
stantial support than paper props ; in other words, 
that he was obliged to resort to accommodation-bills 
to mee^ his engagements. When once such reports 
are current and accredited, I need hardly say that it 
is " aU up" with a man in the city. And ought it 
not to be so ? I observed, a httle while ago, that Mr. 
Dudleigh, since his illness, conducted his affairs very 
differently from what he had formerly. He would 
freight his vessels with unmarketable cargoes — ^in 
spite of all the rei»resentations of his servants and 
friends ; and when his advices confirmed the truth 
of their surmises, he would order the goods to be 
sold off— frequently at a fifth or eighth of their value. 
These and many similar freaks becoming generally 
known, soon alienated from him the confidence even 
of his oldest connexions; credit was given him 
reluctantly, and then only to a small extent— and 
sometimes even point-blank refused! He bore 
all this with apparent calmness, observing simply 
that '' times were altered!" Still he had a corps de 
reserve in his favourite investiture — mortgages : a 
species of security in which he had long h^ locked 
up some forty or fifty thousand pounds. Anxious to 
assign a mortgage for 15,000/., he had at last sue- 
eeeded in finding an assignee on advantageous 
terms, whose solicitor, after carefully inspecting the 
deed, pronounced it so much wastepaper, owing to 
some great technical flaw, or informality, which- 
vitiated the whole ! Poor Mr. Dudleigh hurried with 
consternation to his attorney; who, after a long 
show of incredulity, at last acknowledged the exist- 
ence of the defect ! Under his advicct Mr. Dudleigh 

Md 
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instantly wrote to the party whoee property was 
mortgaged, frankly informing him of the circum^ 
stances, and appealing to hu ** honour and good 
feeling.'' He might as well have .appealed to the 
winds! for he received a reply from the mortgager's 
attorney, stating simply, that ^* his client was pre* 
pared to stand or fall by the deed, and so, of course, 
must the mortgager!^ What was Mr. Dudleigh's 
further dismay at finding, on further examinationt 
that ever]^ mortgage transaction, except ojie for 
1500/., wmch had been intrusted to the management 
of the same attorney, was equally, or even more 
invalid than the one above-mentioned !-^Two of the 
heaviest proved to be worthless, as second mortgages 
of the same property, and all the remainder were 
invalid on account of divers defects and informali- 
ties. It turned out that Mr. Dudleigh had been in 
the hands of a swindler, who had intentionally com- 
mitted the draft error, and colluded with his principal, 
to outwit his unsuspecting client Mr. Dudleigh, in the 
matter of the double mortgages! C^* Dudleigh 
instantly commenced actions against \he first mort- 
gajgfer, to recover the money he had /advanced, in 
spite of the flaw in the mortgage-deed, and against 
the attorney through whose villany he had suffered 
so severely. In the former, which of course decided 
the fate of the remaining mortgages similarly situated, 
he failed; in the latter he succeeded-HBs far as 
the bare gaining of a verdict could be so considered ; 
but the attorney, exasperated at being brought before 
the court and exposed by his client, defended the 
action m such a manner as did himself no good, at 
the same time that it nearly ruined the poor plaintiff; 
for he raked up every circumstance that had come 
to his knowledge professicmaUy during the course 
of several years' confidential connexion with Mr. 
Dudleigh — and which could possibly be tortured into 
a disreputable shape; and gave his foul brief into 
the hands of an ainbitious young counsel* who» faith- 
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Ivl to his instraetions, and eager to make the most 
of so rich an opportunity of vituperative declama- 
tion, contrived so to blacken poor Mr. Dudleigh's 
character, by cunnings, cruel iimuendoes, asserting 
nothing, but w^^es^ing- every thing vile and atrocious 
**that poor Mr. Dudleigh, who was in court at the 
time, began to think himself, in spite of himself, one 
of the most execrable scoundrels in existence — ^and 
hurried home in a paroxysm of rage, agony, and 
despair, which, but for my being opportunely sent 
for by Mrs. Dudleigh, and bleeding him at once, 
must in all probability have induced a second and 
fatal apoplectic seizure. His energies, for weeks 
afterward, lay in a state of complete stagnation; 
and I found he was sinking into the condition of an 
irrecoverable hypochondriac. Every thing, from that 
time, went wrong with him. He made no provision 
for the payment of his regular debts ; creditors pre 
cipitated their claims from all quarters ; and he had 
no resources to fall back upon at a moment's exigency. 
8ome of the more forbearing of his creditors kindly 
consented to give him time, but the small fry pestered 
him to distraction ; and at last one of the latter class, 
a rude, hard-hearted fellow, cousin to the attorney 
whom Mr. Dudleigh had recently prosecuted, on 
receiving the requisite '• denial," instantly went and 
strudk the docket against his unfortunate debtor, and 
Mr. Dudleigh— the celebrated Mr. Dudleigh became 

a — BAXJOtXJPT ! 

For some hours after he had received an official 
notification of the event he seemed completely 
stunned. He did pot utter a syllable when first 
informed of it ; but his face assumed a ghastly pale- 
ness. He walked to and fro about the room — now 
pausing — ^then hurrying on — then pausing again, 
striking his hands on his forehead, and exclaiming, 
with anf abstracted and incredulous air, **A bank- 
rupt! a bankrupt! Hmry Dudleigh a bankrupt! 
What aie they saying on Thange !"-*-In subsequeiUly 
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describing to me his feelings. at this period, lie said 
he felt as though he had " fallen into liis grave for an 
hour or two, and come out again cold and stupified.** 

While he was in this state of mind, his daughter 
entered the room, wan and trembling with agitation. 

"My dear little love, what's wrong 1 ^ What's 
wrong, eh 1 What has dashed you, my sweet flower, 
eh ?'' said he, folding her in his arms, and hugging 
her to his breast. He led her to a seat, and placed 
her on his knee. He passed his hand over her pale 
forehead. "What have you been about to-day, 
Agnes ? You've forgotten to dress your hair to-day," 
taking her raven tresses in his fingers ; " come, these 
must be curled! .They are all damp, love ! What 
makes you cry 1" 

"My dear, dear, dear, darling father!" sobbed the 
agonized girl, almost choked with her emotions — 
clasping her arms convulsively round his neck, " I 
love you dearer — a thousand times — than I ever 
loved you in my life !" 

" My sweet love !" he exclaimed, bursting into 
tears. Neither of them spoke for several minutes. 

" You are young, Agnes, and may be happy — ^but 
as for me, I am an old tree, whose roots are rotten ! 
The blasts have beaten me' down, my darling !" She 
clung closer to him, but spoke not. " Agnes, will 
you stay with me, now that I'm made a — a beggar! 
Will you 1 I can Uroe you yet — ^but that's all !" said 
he, staring vacantly at her. After a pause, he sud- 
denly relea^lsed her from his knee, rose from his seat, 
and walked hurriedly about the room. 

"Agnes, love ! Why, is it true — ^is it really trub 
that I'm made a bankrupt of, after alii And is it 
come to that t" He resumed liis seat, covered his 
face with his hands, and wept like a child. "'Tis 
for you, my darling— for my family — ^my children, 
that I grieve ! What is to become of vou 1" Again 
he paused. " Well ! it cannot be helped— it is more 
my misfortune than my fault! God knows, I've 
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tried to, pay my way as I went on — and^and— no, 
no ! it doesn't follow that every man is a villain that'9 
a bankrupt !" 

"No, no, no, father!" replied his daughter, again 
flinging her arms round his neck, and kissing him 
with passionate fondness; "your honour is un- 
touched—it is — ^" 

" Ay, love — ^but to make the world think so— 
Tliere^s the rub ! What has been said on 'Change 
to-day* Agnes % TTiat's what hurts me to my soul l" 

* ♦ *' Come, father, be calm ! We shall yet be 
happy and ^uiet, after this little breeze has blown 
over! Oh yes, yes^ father ! We will remove to a 
nice little comfortable house, and live among our- 
selves!" 

" But, Agnes, can you do all this 1 Can you make 
up your mind to live in a lower rank — to — to — ^to be, 
in a manner, your own servant ?" 

" Yes, God knows I can ! Father, I'd ratl^er be 
your servant-girl, than wife of the king !" replied 
the poor girl, with enthusiasm. 

" Oh, my daughter !*— Come, come, let us go into 
the next room, and do you play me my old favourite 
-^* Kanny, wilt thou ^ng wv me.' You'll feel it, 
Agnes !" He led her mto the adjoining room, and 
set her down at the instrument, and stood by her 
side. 

" We must not part with this piano, my love, — ^must 
wel" said he, putting his arms round her neck, 
" we'll try and have it saved from the wreck of our 
furniture!" She commenced playing the tune he 
had requested, and went through it. 

" Sing, love-^ing !" said her father. " I love the 
words as much as the music ! Would you cheat me, 
you little rogue 1" She made him no reply, but 
went on playing, very irregularly, however. 

" Come ! you nmst sing, Agnes." 
. " I can't !" she murmured. " My heart is break- 
ing! M}^ — my — ^bro— " and fell fainting into the 
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arms of her father. He rung instantly for assiBf^- 
ance. In canying her from the music-stool to the 
sofa, ai^open letter dropped from her bosom. Mr» 
Dudleigl^ hastily picked it up, and saw that the direc- 
tion was in the handwriting of his »on, and bore 
the "Wapping" postmark. Tlie stunning contents 
were as follows ; — " My dear, dear, dear Agnes, fare- 
well ! it may be for ever ! I fly from my country ! 
"While you are. reading this note I am on ipy way to 
America. Do not call me cruel, my sweet sister, for 
my heart is broken ! broken ! Yesterday, near Ox- 
ford, I fought with a man who dared to insult me 
about our family troubles. I am afraid — God forgive 
me — that I have killed ^im! Agnes, Agnes, the 
bloodhounds are after m^ ! Even were they not, I 
could not bear to look on my poor father, whom I 
have helped to ruin, under the encouragement of one 
who might have bred me better ! I cannot stay in 
England, for I have lost my station in society ; 1 ow# 
thousands I can never repay ; besides Agnes, Agnes ! 
the bloodhounds are after me ! I scarce know what 
I am saying ! Break all this to my father— my 
wretched famer — as gradually as you can. Do not 
let him know of it for a fortnight, at least. May 
God be your friend, my dear Agnes ! Pray for me ! 
pray for me, my darling Agnes, yes, for me, your 
wretched, guilty, heart-broken brother* H. D," 

" Ah ! he might have done worse ! he might have 
done worse," exclaimed the stupified father. " Well, 
I must think about it T and he calmly folded up the 
letter, to put it into his pocket-book, when his 
daughter's eye caught sight of it, for she had recov- 
ered from her swoon while he was reading it ; and 
with a faint shriek, and a frantic effort to snatch it 
from him, she fell baek, and swooned again. Even 
all this did not rouse Mr. Dudleigh. He sat still, 
gazing on his daughter with a vacant stare, and did 
not make the slightest effort to assist her recovery. 
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I was summoned in to attend ^er, for she was so ill 
that they carried her up to bed.. 

Poor girl, poor Agnes Pudleigh! already had c?on- 
8UMPTI0N marked her for his own ! The reader may 
possibly recollect, that in a previous part of this nar- 
rative Miss Dudleigh was represented to be affianced 
to a young nobleman. I need hardly, I suppose, 
inform him that fhe " affair" was " all off," as soon 

as ever Lord heard of her fallen fortunes. To 

do him justice, he behaved in the business witli per- 
fect politeness and condescension ; wrote to her from 
Italy, carefully returning her all her letters ; spoke 
of her admirable qualities in the handsomest strain; 
and, in choice and feelihg language, regretted the 
altered state of his affections, and that the *'. fates 
had ordained their separation." A few months after- 
ward, the estranged couple met casually in Hyde 

Park, and Lord passed Miss Dudleigh with a 

strange stare of irrecognition, that showed the ad- 
vances he had made in tlie command of manner! 
She had been really attached to him, for he was a 
young man of handsome appearance, and elegant, 
winning manners. The only things he wanted were 
a head and a heart ! This circumstance, added to 
the perpetual harassment of domestic sorrows, had 
completely undermined her delicate constitution; 
and her brother's conduct prostrated the few re- 
maining* energies that were left her. 

But Mrs. Dudleigh has latterly slipped from our 
observation. I have little more to say about her. 
Aware that her own infamous conduct had con- 
duced to her husband's ruin, she had resigned herself 
to the incessantlashings of remorse, and was wasting 
away daily. Her excesses had long before sapped 
her constitution ; and she was now Uttle else than a 
walking skeleton. She sat moping in her bedroom 
for hours together, taking little or no notice of what 
happened about her, and manifesting no interest in 
life. When, however, she heard of her son's fate — ; 
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the only person on earth she really loved — the intel** 
ligence smote her finally down. She never recov- 
ered f^om the stroke. The only words she uttered, 
after hearing of his departure for America, were, 
"wretched woman! guilty mother! I have done 
it all!" The serious illness of her poor daughter 
affected her scarce at all. She would sit at her 
bedside, and pay her .every attentfon in her power, 
but it was rather in the spirit and manner of a hired 
nurse than a mother. 

To return, however, to the •* chief mournei^ — Mr. 
Dudleigh. The attorney whom he had sued for his 
villany in the mortgage transactions, contrived to 
get appointed solicitor to the commission of bank- 
ruptcy sued out against Mr. Dudleigh; and he 
enhanced the bitterness and agony incident to the 
judicial proceedings he was employed to conduct, by 
tiie cruelty' and insolence of his demeanour. He 
would not allow the slightest indulgence to the poor 
bankrupt whom he was selling out of house and 
home ; but remorselessly seized on every atom of 
floods and furniture the law allowed him, and put the 
heart-broken, helpless family to all the inconvenience 
his malice could suggest. His conduct was, through- 
out, mean, tyrannical — even diabolical, in its con- 
temptuous disregard of the best feelings of human 
nature.^ Mr. Dudleigh's energies were too much 
exhausted to admit of remonstrance or resistance. 
The only evidence he gave of smarting under the 
man's insolence, was, after enduring an outrageous 
violation of his domestic privacy—^ cruel interfe- 
rence with the few conveniences of his dying 
daughter, and sick wife — when he suddenly touched 
the attorney's arm, and in a low, broken tone of 

voice, said, " Mr. , I am a poor heart-broken man, 

and have no one to avenge me, or you would not 
dare to do this" — and he turned away in tears! — The 

house and furniture in Square, wiih every other 

item of property that was avafls^le, being disposed 
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of, on Winding np the afifairs it proved that the 
creditors could obtain a dividend of abou( fifteen 
shillings in the pound. So convinced were they of 
the unimpeachied^ — the unimpeachable integrity of 
the poor bankrupt, that they not only spontaheousljT 
released him from ail future claims, but entered into 
a subscription amounting to 2000/., which they put 
into his hands, for the purpose of enabling him to 
recommence housekeeping, on a small scale, and 
obtain some permanent means of livelihood. Under 
their advice— or rather direction, for he was passive 
as an infant*-he removed to a small house in 
Chelsea, and commenced business as a coal-mer- 
chant, or agent for the sale of coals, in a small and 
pocwr way, it maybe supposed. His new house was 
very small, but neat, convenient, and situated in k 
quiet and creditable street. Yes, in a little one- 
storied house, with about eight square feet of garden 
frontage, resided the once wealthy and celebrated 
Mr. Dudleigh ! 

The very first morning after Mrs. Dudleigh had 
been removed to her new quarters, she was found 
dead in her bed : for the fatigues of changing her 
residence, added to the remorse and chagrin which 
had so long preyed upon her mind, had extinguished 
the last spark of her vital energies. When I saw 
her, which was not till the evening of the second 
day after her decease, she was lying in her coffin ; 
and I shall not soon forget the train of instructive 
reflections elicited by the spectacle. Poor creature 
— rher features looked indeed haggard and grief- 
worn !^ — Mr. Dudleigh wept over her remains like a 
child, and kissed the cold lips and hands, with the 
liveliest transports of regret. At length came the 
day of the funeral, as plain and unpretending a one 
as could be. At the pressing solicitations of Mr« 
Dudleigh, I attended her remains to the grave. It 
was an affecting thought that the daughter was left 
dying in the house from which her mother was 

Vol. n.— N 
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carried out to burial! Mr. Dndleigh went throug^h 
the whole of the melancholy ceremony with a calm- 
ness — and even cheerfulness — which surprised me. 
He did not betray any emotion when leaving the 
ground, except turning to look into the g^ave, and 
exclaiming rather faintly — "Well — here we leave 
you, poor wife l" On our return home, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, he begged to be left alone 
for a few minutes, with^pen, ink, and paper, as he 
had some important letters to wfite—and requested 
me to wait for him, in Miss Dudleigh's room, where 
he would rejoin me, and accompany me part of my 
way up to town. I repaired, therefore, to Miss Dud- 
lei^'s chamber. She was sitting up, and dressed in 
mourning. The marble paleness of her even then 
beautiful features was greatly enhanced by contrast 
with the deep black drapery she wore. She re- 
minded me of the snowdrop she had an hour or two 
before laid on the pall of her mother's coffin ! Her 
beauty was fast withering away under the blighting 
influence of sorrow and disease ! She reclined in an 
easy-chair, her head leaning on her small snowy 
hand, the taper fingers of which were ha)f-concealed 
Jieneath her dark clustering uncurled tresses, 

** Like a white rose glistening 'mid eyening^Ioom." 

** How did he bear it 1" she whispered, with a pro- 
found sigh, as soon as I had taken my place beside 
her. I told her that he had gone through the whole 
with more calmness and fortitude than could ha^ve 
been expected. "Ah! 'tis unnatural! He's grown 
strangely altered within these last few days, doc- 
tor! He never seems to ^cZ any thing! His 
troubles have stunned his heart, I'm afraid! Don't 
you think he looks altered 1" 
"Yes, my love, he is thinner, certainly—" 
"Ah— his hair is white ! — He is oI5 — ^he won't be 
long behind us !" 

^ I hope that now he is freed from the caies and 
distractions of business — ^ 
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"Doctor, is the grave deep enough for thrbkI" 
inquired the poor girl, atwruptly, — as if she had riot 
heard me speaking. " Our family has been strangely 
desolated, doctor — ^has not it? — ^My mother gone; 
the daughter on her death-bed ; the father wretched, 
and ruined; the son flown from his country — ^per- 
haps dead, or dying ! — But it has all been our own 
fault-t" 

*' You have nothing to Recuse yourself of, Miss 
Dudleigh,^' said I. She shook her head^ and burst 
into tears. This was the melancholy vein of our 
conversation, when Mr. Dudleigh made his ap- 
pearance, in his black gloves, and crape-covered hat, 
holding two letters in his hand. 

" Come, doctor," said he, rather briskly — "you've 
a long walk before you ! — I'll accompany you part 
of the w^y, as I have some letters to put into the 
post." 

" Oh, don't trouble yourself about that, Mr. Dud- 
leigh ! — /'// put them into the post, as I go by." 

" No, no, thank you — thank you," he interrupted 
me, with rather an embarrassed air, I thought ; " I've 
several other little matters to do — and wc had better 
be starting." I rose, and 'took my leave of IV^i^ 
Dudleigh. Her father put his arms round her neck, 
and kissed her very fondly, " Keep up your spirits, 
Agnes ! — and see and get into bed as soon as possible 
— for you are quite exhausted !" — ^He walked towards 
the door. " Oh, bless your little heart, my love !" 
said he, suddenly returning to her, and kissing her 
more fondly, if possible, than before. " We shall 
not be apart long, I dare say !" 

We set off on our walk towards town ; and Mr. 
Dudleigh conversed with great calmness, speaking 
of his affairs even in an encouraging tone. At 
length we separated. "Remember me kindly to 

Mrs. ," said he, mentioning my wife's name, 

and shaking me warmly by the hand. 

The next morning, as I sat at breakfast, making 
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out my daily list, my wife, who had one of the 
morning papers in her hand, suddenly let it fall, and 
looking palely at me, exclaimed, "Eh, surely — 
surely, my dear, this can never be — Mr. Dudleigh?" 
—I inquired what she meant, — and she pointed out 
the following paragraph : — 

"Attempted Suicide.— Yesterday evening, an 
■ elderly gentleman, dressed in de^p mourning, was ob- 
served walking for some time near the water-side, a 
little above Chelsea-Reach, and presently stepped on 
board one of the barges, and threw himself from the 
outer one into the river. Most providentially, this 
latter movement was seen by a boatman who was 
rowing past, and who succeeded, after some minutes, 
in seizing hold of the unfortunate person, and lifting 
him into the boat — but not till the vital spark seemed 
extinct. He was immediately carried to the public- 
house by the water-side, where prompt and judicious 
means were made use of — and with success. He is 

now lying at the public-house, — ^but as there 

were no papers or cards about him, his name is at 
present unknown. The unfortunate gentleman is 
of middling stature, rather full make-— of advanced 
years — ^his hair very gray, — ^and he wears a mourn* 
ing ring on his left hand.'' 

I rung the bell, ordered a coach, drew on my 
boots, and put on my walking-dress ; and in a little 
more than three or four minutes was hurrying on my 
way to the house mentioned in the newspaper. A 
twopenny postman had the knocker in his hand at 
the moment of my opening the door, and put into 
my hand a paid letter, which I tore opep as I drove 
along. Good God! it was from — Mr. Dudleigh. It 
afforded unequivocal evidence of the insanity which 
had led him to attempt his life. It was written in a 
most extravagant and incongruous strain, and ac- 
quainted me with the writer's intention to " bid fare- 
well to his troubles that eve'ning." It ended with 
informing me, that I was left a legacy in liis will for 
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iSOOOl. — and hoping, that when his poor daughter 
died, '* I would see her magnificently hnried.'^ By 
the time I had arrived at the house where he lay, 1 
was almost fainting with agitation : and I was com- 
pelled to wait some minutes below, be/ore I could 
sufficiently recover my self-possession. On enter- 
ing the bedroom where he lay, I found him un- 
dressed, and fast asleep. There was no appearance 
whatever of discomposure in the features. His 
hands were clasped closely together — and in that 
position he had continued for several hours. The 
medical man who had been summoned in over-night, 
sat at his bedside, and informed me that his patient 
was going on as well as could be expected. The 
treatment he had adopted had been very judicious 
and successful ; and I had no doubt, that when next 
Mr. Dudleigh awoke, he would feel little if any the 
worse for what he had suffered. All my thoughts 
were now directed to Miss Dudleigh ; for I felt sure 
that if the intelligence had found its way to her, it 
must have destroyed her. I ran* every in<»h of the 
distance between the two houses, . and knocked 
gently at the door with my knuckles, that I mif^ht 
not disturb Miss Dudleigh. The servant-girl, seemg 
my discomposed appearance, would have created a 
disturbance, by shrieking, or making some other 
noise, had i not placed my fingers on her mouth, and 
in a whisper, asked how her mistress was. '* Master 
went home with you, sir, did not hel" she inquired 
with an alarmed air. 

" Yes, yes ;" I replied hastily. 

" Oh, I told Miss so ! I told her so !" replied the 
girl, clasping her hands, and breathing freer. 

** Oh, she has been uneasy about his not coming 
home last night — ehl — ^Ah — ^I thought so, this morn- 
ing, and that is what has brought me here in such a 
hurry," sa jd I, as calmly as I could. After waiting 
down stairs to recover my breath a little, I repaired 
to Miss Dudleigh's room. She was awalro. The 

N2 
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tnomdfit I entered) she started iip«n bed» — ^her Byes 
straining, and her arms stretched towards me. 

"My — ^my father?" — she gasped; and before 1 
conld open my lips, or even reach her side, she had 
fallen back^n bed, and— as I thought — expired. She 
had swooned : and during the wiiole course of my 
experience, I never saw a swoon so long and closely 
resemlde death. For more than an hour, the nurse, 
servant-girl, and I hung over her in agoniztng and 
breathless suspense, striving to detect her breath — 
which made no impression whatever on the glass I 
from time to time held over her mouth. Her pulse 
fluttered and fluttered— feebler and feeUer, till I 
could not percdve that it beat at all. ^'WeU!** 
thought I, at last removing my fingers, — *' you are 
gone, sweet Agnes Dudleigh, from a world that has 
but few as fair and good;" when a slight undudatioQ 
of the breast, accompanied by a faint sigh, indicated 
slowly returning consciousness. Her breath came 
again, short and faint — ^but she did not open her eyes 
for some time after. ♦ • • 
^** Well, my sweet girl," said I, presently observing 
her eyes fixed steadfastly cm me;«*'why aU tiiist 
What has happened? What is the matter with 
you 1" and I clasped her cold fingers in my hand. 
By placing my ear so close to her lips that it touched 
tlusm, I distinguished the sound, "Mytfa — ^father!** 

*• Well ! And what of your father 1 He is just as 
Qfimal, and sends his love to you." Her eyes, as it 
were, dilated on me — ^her breath came quicker and 
stron^rer — and her frame vibrated with emotion. 
** He IS coming home shortly, by — ^by— ^/bur oV^lock 
this ^flemoon — yes, four o'clock at the latest. 
Thinking that a change of scene might revive Ms 
spirits, I prevailed on him last night to walk on with 
me home^«»and— «and he slept at my house." She 
did not attempt to speak, but her eye continued fixed 
on me with an unwavering look that Aarched my 
very mdl <<My wife and Mr. ]>Mdleigh wiU drive 
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down together,'^ I continued, firmly, though my heart 
sunk within me at the thought of the improbability 
of such being the case ; '* and I shall return here by 
the time they arrive, and meet them. Come, come, 
Miss Dudleigh — ^this is weak — labsurd !*^ said I, ob- 
serving that what I said seemed to make no impres-. 
sion on her. I ordered some port wine and water to 
be brought, and forced a few teaspoonfuls into her 
mouth. They revived her, and I gave her more. 
In a word, she rapidly recovered from the state of 
uttermost ezhaustion mto which she had fallen ; and 

before I left, she said solemnly to me, " Doctor ! 

If— IP you have deceived me ! If any thing dreadful 
has really, really — ^ 

I left, half-distracted to think of the impossibility 
of fulfilling the promise I had made her, as well sis 
of accounting satisfactorily for not doing so. What 
could I do ? I drove rapidly homewards, and re- 
qoeisted my wife to huny down immediately to Miss 
Dudleigh, and pacify her with saying that her father 
was riding round with me, for the sake of exercise, 
and that we should come to her together; I then 
hurried through my few professional calls, and re- 
paired to Mr. Dudleigh. To my unutterable joy and 
astonishment, I found him up, dressed'—for his 
clothes had been^drying all night — and sitting quietly 
by the fire, in company with the n^edical man. His 
ap^arance exhibited no traces whatever of the acci- 
dent which had befallen him. But alas ! on looking 
close at him— on examining his features— Oh, that 
eye ! That smile ! they told of departed reason ! — 
I was gazing on an idwt ! Oh, God ! what was to 
become of Miss Dudleigh 1 How Vas I to ^ring 
father and daughter face to face ? My knees smote 
together while I sat beside him! But it must be 
done, or Miss Dudleigh^s life would be the forfeit ! 
The only project I could hit upon for disguising the 
frightfid stite of the case was to hint to Miss Dud- 
ieigii, a sbe peroeiT ed any thing wild, or tvoraal in 
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his demeanour, that he was a little flustered with 
wiue ! But what a circumstance to communicate to 
the dying girl ! And even if it succeeded, what 
would ensue on the next morning 1 Would it be 
^afe to leave him with her ? I was perplexed and 
confounded between all these painful conjectures 
and difficulties ! 

He put on his hat and great-coat, and we got into 
my chariot together. He was perfectly quiet and 
gentle, conversed on indifferent subjects, and spoke 
of having had /' a cold bath** last night, which had 
done him much good ! My heart grew heavier and 
heavier as we neared the home where I was to brinff 
her idiot father to Miss Dudleigh ! 1 felt sick with 
agitation as we descended the carriage steps. . 

But I was for some time happily disappointed. 
He entered her room with eagerness, ran up to her 
and kissed her with his usual affectionate energy. 
She held him in her arms for some time, exclaiming, 
— " Oh father, father ! How glad I am to see you ! — 
I thought some accident had happened to you ! 
Why did you not iell me that you were going home 

with Dr. ?" My wife and I trembled, and 

looked at each other despairingly. 

"Why," replied her father, sitting down beside 

her, " you see, my love. Dr. recommended me 

a cold bath." 

" A cold bath at t^ib time, of the year I" exclaimed 
Miss Dudleigh, looking at me with astonishment. I 
smiled with ill-assumed nonchalance. 

"It is very advantageous at — at — even this season 
of the year," I stammered, for I observed Miss Dud- 
leigh's eye fixed on me like a ray of lightning. 

"Yes — ^but they ought to have taken off my clothes 
first^^ said Mr. Dudleigh, with a shuddenng motion. 
His daughter suddenly laid her hand on him, uttered 
a faint shriek, and fell back in her bed in a swoon. 
The dreadful scene of the morning wte all acted 
. oyer again. I think I should have rejoiced to see 
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her expire on the spot ; but, no ! Providence had 
allotted her a Airther space, that she might drain the 

cup of soiTOw to the dregs ! 

/ * •It • • • • • 

^Tuesday i ISthJuly, 18 — . — ^I am still in attendance 
on poor unfortunate Miss Dudleigh. The scenes I 
have to encounter are often anguishmg, and eVen 
heart-breaking. She lingers on day after day and 
week after week in increasing pain !-=^by the bed- 
side of the dying girl sits the figure of an elderly 
gray-haired man, dressed in neat and simple mourn- 
ing — now gtoinginto vacancy with "lack-lustre eye" 
— and then suddenly kissing her hand with childish 
eagerness, and chattering mere gibberish to her ! It 
is her idiot father ! Yes, he proves an irrecoverable 
idiot — but is uniformly quiet and inoffensive. We 
at first intended to have sent him to a neighbouring 
private institution for the reception of the insane; 
out poor Miss Dudleigh would not hear of it, and 
threatened to destroy herself if her father was re- 
moved. - She insisted on hi» being allowed to con- 
tinue with her, and consented that a proper person 
should be in constant attendance on him. She her- 
self could manage him, she said ! and so it proved. 
He is a mere child in her hands. If ever he is 
inclined to be mischievous or obstreperous — ^which 
is very seldom — if she do but say " hush l" or lift up 
her trembling finger, or fix her eye upon him reprov- 
ingly, he is instantly cowed, and runs Up to her to 
'' kiss and be friends." He often falls ;down on his 
knees, when he thinks he has offended her, and cries 
like a child. She will not trust him but of her sight 
for more than a few moments together — except 
when he retires with his guardian to rest;-^and 
indeed he shows as little inclination to leave her. 
,The nurse's situation is almost a sort of sinecure ; 
for the anxious ofiiciousness of Mr. Dudleigh leaves 
her little to do. He alone gives his daughter her 
medicine and food, and does so with requisite gentle* 
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ness and tenderness. He has no notion of her real 
state — that she is dyings; and finding that she could 
, not succeed in her efforts gradually to apprize him 
of the event, which he always turned off with a 
smile of incredulity, she gives in to his humouri and 
tells him — ^poor girl!~^that she is getting better! 
He has taken it into his head that she is to be mar- 
ried to Lord as soon as she recovers, and talks 

with high glee of the magnificent repairs going on at 
his former house in Square I He always ac- 
companies me to the door; and sometimes writes me 
checks for 502. — which of course is a delusion only ; 
as he has no banker, and few funds to put in his 
hands ; and at other times slips a shilling or a six- 
pence into my hand at leaving^thinking, doubtless, 
that he has given me a guinea. 

Friday* — The idea of Miss Dudleigh's rapidly 
approaching marriage continues still uppermost in 
her father's head ; and he is incessantly pestering 
her to make preparations for the event. To-day he 
appealed to me, and complained that she would not 
order her wedding-diess. 

^ Father, dear father !'* said Miss Dudleigh, faintly, 
laying her wasted hand on his arm, — " only be quiet 
a little, and I'll begin to make it ! — PU really set 
about it to-morrow!'' He kissed her fondly, and 
then eagerly emptied his pockets of all the loose 
silver that was in them, telling her to take it, and 
order the materials. I saw that there was some* 
thing or other peculiar in the expression of Miss 
Dudleigh's eye, in saying what she did— as if some 
sudden scheme had suggested itself to her. Indeed, 
the looks with which she constantly regards him 
a.re such as I can find no adequate terms of descrip- 
tion for. They bespeak blended anguish-appre- 
hension — pity — ^love — in short, an expression that 
haunts me wherever I go. Oh what a scene of suf- 
fering humanity — ^a daughter's death-bed watched 
by an idiot father! 
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Monday, — ^I now know what was Miss Dudleigh's 
meaning in assenting to her father's proposal last 
Friday. I found, this morning, the poor dear girl 
engaged on her shroud ! — It is of fine muslin, and 
she is attempting to sew and embroider it. The 
people about her did all they could to dissuade her ; 
but there was at last no resisting h6r importunities. 
Yes — there she sits, poor thing, propped up by pil- 
lows, making frequent but feeble efforts to draw her 
needle through her gloomy work, — ^her father, the 
while, holding one eiid of the muslin, and watching 
her work with childish eagerness. Sometimes a tear 
will fall from her eyes while thus engaged. It did 
this morning. Mr. Dudleigh observed it, and, 
turning to me, said, with an arch smile, ^* Ah, ha ! — 
how is it that young ladies always cry about being 
married ?" Oh the look Miss Dudleigh gave me, as 
she suddenly dropped her work, and turned her head 
aside ! 

Saturday, — ^Mr. Dudleigh is hard "at work making 
his daughter a cowslip wreath, out of some flowers 
given him by his keeper ! 

When I took my leave to-day, he accompanied me, 
as usual, down stairs, and led the way into the little 
parlour. He then shut the door, and told me, in a 
low whisper, that he wished me to bring him " an 
AofWiHawyer," — to make his will; for that he was 
going to settle 200,000/. upon his daughter! — of 
course I put him off with promises to look out for 
what he asked* It is rather remarkable, I think, that 
he has niever once, in my hearing, made any allusion 
to his deceased wife. As I shook his hand at 
parting, he stared suddenly at me, and said, " Doctor, 
doctor ! my daughter is very slow in getting well — 
isn't she !" 

Monday, July 24. — The suffering angel will soon 
leave us and alj her sorrows ! — She is dying fast : 
She is very much altered in appearance, and has not 
power enough to speak in more than a whisper^ 
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and that but seldom. Her father sits gazing at her 
with a puzzled air, as if he did not know what to 
make ojf her unusual silence. He was a good deal 
vexed when she laid aside her ^* wedding-dress,"—* 
and tried to tempt her to resume it, by showing her a 
shilling! — While I was sitting beside her, Miss Dud- 
leigh, without opening her eyes, exclaimed, scarcely 
audible, ^ Oh ! be kind to htm ! be kind to him ! He 
won't be long here ! He is very gentle!" 

Evening. Happening to be summoned to 

the neighbourhood, I called a second time during the 
day on Miss Dudleigh. All was. quiet when 1 
entered the room. The nurse was sitting at the 
window, reading; and Mr. Dudleigh occupied his 
' usual place at the bedside^ leaning over his daughter^ 
whose arms were clasped together round his neck. 

**Hus)i! hush!" said Mr. Dudleigh, in a low 
whisper, as I approached; ^ don't make a noise—' 
she's asleep !'* Yes, she was asleep — and to wake 
no more ! — Her snow-cold arms, her features, which 
on parting the dishevelled hair that hid them, I per- 
ceived to be fallen — ^told me that she was dead ! 

She was buried in the same grave as her mother* 
Her wretched father, contrary to our apprehensions, 
made no disturbance whatever while she lay dead* 
They told him that sne was no more — ^but lie did nol 
seem to comprehend what was meant. He would 
take hold of her passive hand, gently shake it, and 
let it fall again, with a melancholy wandering stare 
that was pitiable ! — He sat at her coffin-side all day 
long, and laid fresh flowers upon her every morning. 
Dreading lest some sudden paroxysm miffht occur, 
if ne was suffered to see the lid screwed down, and 
her remains removed, we gave him a tolerably strong 
opiate in some wine, on the morning of the funerad ; 
and as soon as he was fast asleep, we proceeded 
with the last sad rites, and committed to the oeld and 
quiet grave another broken heart! 
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Mr. Dudleigh suffered himself to be soon after 
conveyed to a private asylum, where he had every 
comfort and attention requisite to his circumstances. 
He had fallen into profound melancholy, and seldom 
or never spoke to any one. He would shake me by 
the band languidly when 1 called to see him^ — but 
hung down his head in silence, without answering 
any of my questions. 

His favourite seat was a rustic bench beneath an 
ample sycamore-tree, in the green behind the house. 
Here he would sit for hours together, ffazing fixedly 
til one direction, towards a rustic church-steeple, ana 
uttering deep sighs. No one interfered with him ^ 
and he took no notice of any one. — One afternoon a 
gentleman of foreign appearance called at the asy- 
lum, and in a hurried, faltering voice, asked if he 
could see Mr. DucUeigh. A servant but newly en- 
gaged on the establishment imprudently answered, 
** Certainly, sir. Yonder he is, sitting under the 
sycamore. He never notices any onet su*/' Ttie 
stranger — ^young Dudleigh, who had but that morning 
arrived from America — rushed past the servant into 
the garden ; and flinging down his hat, fell on one 
knee before his father, clasping his hands over his 
breast. Finding his father did not seem inclined to 
notice him, he gently touched him on the knee» and 
whispered, " Father l" Mr. Dudleigh started at the 
sound, turned suddeidy towards his son, looked him 
full in the face — ^fell back in his seat^ and instantly 
ezinred \ 

Vol. II.— O 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MOTHER AKD SOfN. 

This is t1;ie last, and, it may be considered, most 
mournful extract from my diary. It appears to me 
a touching and terrible disclosure of the misery, dis* 
grace, and ruin consequent on oambuno. Not that 
I imagine it possible, even by the most moying ex« 
hibition, to soften the more than nether-milfitone 
hardness of a gamester's heart, or enable a voUm^ 
tary victim to break from the meshes in which he 
has suffered himself to be entangled ;*-but the 
lamentable cries ascending from this pit of horror, 
may scare off those who are thoughtlessly of^pfoacA- 
ing its brink. The moral o{ the following events 
may be gathered up into a word or two:— 5)h ! be 
wise, ana he wise in time ! 

I took more than ordinary^ pains to acquaint mjr- 
self with the transactions which are hereafter 8peci« 
fied ; and some of the means I adopted are occa* 
sionally mentioned, as I go on with the narrative. 
It may be as well to state, that the events detailed 
are assigned a date which barely counts within the 
present century. I have reason, nevertheless, to 
know, that at least one of the guilty agents still sur- 
vives to pollute the earth with his presence ; and if 
that individual should presume to gainsay any por- 
tion of the following narrative, his impotent efforts 
will meet with the disdain they merit. 

Mr. Beauchamp came to the full receipt of a for- 
tune of two or three thousand a-year, which, though 
hereditary, was at his absolute disposal, about we 
period of his return from those continentd! peregxi- 
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nations which are judged essential to complete an 
English gentleman's education. External circum- 
stances seemed to combine in his favour. Happi- 
ness and honour in life were ensured him, at the cost 
of very moderate exertions on his own part, and 
those requisite, not to originate or continue his course, 
but only to gmde it. No. one was better apprized 
than himself of the precise position he occupied in 
life ; yet the apparent immunity from the cares and 
anxieties of life which seemed irrevocably secured 
to him, instead of producing its natural effect on a 
well-ordered mind of stimulating it to honourable 
action, led to widely different, most melancholy, but 
by no means unusual, results--'a prostitution of his 
energies and opportunities to the service of fashion- 
able dissipation. The restraints to which, during a 
long minority, he had been subjected by his admi- 
rable mother, who nursed his fortune as sedulously, 
but more successfully, than she cultivated his mind 
and morals— served, alas ! little other purpose than 
to whet his appetite for the pleasurable pursuits to 
which he considered himself entitled, and from 
which he had been so long and unnecessarily de- 
barred. All these forbidden fruits clustered before 
him in tempting, but unhallowed splendour, the 
instant that Oxford threw open its portals to receive 
him. He found there many spirits as ardent and 
dissatisfied with past restraints as himself. The 
principal features of his character were flexibility 
and credulity ; and his leading propen8ity--one Uiat, 
like the wrath of Achilles, drew after it innumerable 
sorrows — ^the love of play. 

The first false step he made was an unfortunate 
selection of a tutor; a man of agreeable and com- 
pliant manners, but utterly worthless in point of 
moral character; one who had impoverished him- 
self when first at college by gaming, but who, hav- 
ing learned '* wisdom^^* was now a subtle and cautious 
gamester. He was one of a set of notorious 
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fdudurt, among whom, sliameful to relate^ were 
found several young men of rank, and whose busi- 
ness it was to seek out freshmen for their dupes. 
Eccles, the name I shall g^ive the tutor, was an able 
mathematician ; and that was the only thing that 
Beauchamp looked to in selecting him. Beauchamp 
got^regularly introduced to the set to which his tutor 
belonged ; but his mother's lively and incessant sur- 
veillance put it out of his power to embarrass him- 
self by serious losses. He was long enough, however, 
a[^renticed to guilt to form the hamts and dispositioa 
of a ffometter. The cunning Eccles, when anxiously 
interrogated by Mrs. Beauchamp about her son's gene- 
ral conduct, gave his pupil a flourishing character, boUi 
for moral excellence and literary attainments, and 
acquitted him of any tendency to the vices usually 
prevalent at college. And all this when Eccles 
knew that he had seen, but a few weeks before, 
among his pupil's papers, copies of long bills, ac- 
cepted payable on his reaching twenty-one, to the 
tune of 1500/. ; and, further, that he, the tutor him- 
self, was the holder of one of these acceptancee, 
which ensured him 500/. for the 300/. he had kindiy 
furnished for his pupil ! His demure and plausil^e 
air quite took with the unsuspicious Mrs. Beau- 
champ ; and she thought it impossible that her son 
could find a fitter companion to the Continent. 

On young Beauchamp's return to England, the 
first thing he did was to despatch his obsequious 
tutor into the country, to trumpet his pupil's praises 
to his mother, and apprize her of his coming. The 
good old lady was in ecstacies at the glowing colours 
in which her son's virtues were painted by Eccles ; 
-Hsuch uniform moderation and prudence, amid the 
seductive scenes of the Continent ; such shining can- 
dour ; such noble liberality ! In the fulness of her 
heart, Mrs. Beauchamp promised the tutor, who was 
educated for the church, the next presentation to a 
living which was expected very shortly to fofl 
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vacant ; as some '' small return for the invaluable 
services he had rendered her son !^ 

It was a memorable day when young Beaaichamp, 

arrived at the Hall in shire, stood suddenly 

before his transported mother in all the pride of 
person, and of apparent accomplishments. He was 
indeed a fine young fellow to look at. His well- 
east features beamed wi ^ an expression of frank- 
ness and generosity ; an his manners were exqui- 
sitely tempered with cr diality and elegance. He 
had brushed the bloom off continental flowers in 
passing, and caught their glow and perfume. 

It was several minutes before he could disengage 
himself from the embraces of his mother, who 
laughed and wept by turns, and uttered the most 
passionate exclamations of joy and affection. " Oh, 
that your poor old father could see you !'* she sobbed, 
and almost cried herself into hysterics. Young 
Beauchamp was deeply moved with this display of 
parental tenderneiss. He saw and felt that his mo- 
ther's whole soul wa^ bound up with his own ; and, 
with the rapid resolutions of youth, he had in five 
minutes changed the whole course and scope of his 
life— renounced the pleasures of London, and re- 
solved to come and settle on his estates in the 
country, live under the proud and fond eye of his 
mother, and, in a word, tread in the steps of his 
father. He felt suddenly imbued with the spirit of 
the good old English country gentleman, and re- 
solved to live the life of one. There was, however, 
a cause in operation, and powerful operation, to bring 
trbout this change of feeling, to which I have not yet 
adverted. His cousin, Ellen Beauchamp, happened 
to be thought of by her aunt, as a fit perdon to be 
staying with her when her son arrived. Yes, the 
little blue-eyed girl with whom he had romped fifteen 
years ago, now sat beside him in the bloom of bud- 
ding womanhood— her peachy cheeks alternately 
tmle and flushed as i^e saw her couain's inquiring 

03 
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eye settled upon her, and scanning her beautifol pro- 
portions. Mr. Beauchamp took the ver}' first oppor* 
tunity he could seize of asking his mother, with 
some trepidation/* whether Ellen was engaged T 

** I think she is noQ^ replied his delighted niotfaei^ 
bursting into tears, and folding him in her arms-*- 
^'but I wish iomebodyi would take the earliest op- 
portunity of doing so." 

** Ah, ha ! — Then she's Mrs. Beauchamp, junior 1** 
replied her son, with enthusiasm. 

Matters were quickly, quietly, and effectually ar- 
ranged to bring about that desirable end — ^as they 
always are when all parties understand one another; 
and young Beauchamp made up his mind to appear 
in a new character — that of a quiet country gentle- 
man, the friend and patron of an attached tenantry* 
and a promising aspirant after county honours* 
What is there in life like the sweet and freshening 
feelings of the wealthy young squire, stepping into 
the sphere of his hereditary honours and influences, 
and becoming at once the revered master of house- 
hold and tenantry, grown gray in his father's ser- 
vice, — the prop of his family, and the ^* rising man'* 
in the county ! Young Beauchamp experienced 
these salutary and reviving feelings in their full 
force. They diverted the current of his ambition 
into a new course, and enabled him keenly to appra- 
ciate his own capabilities. The difference between 
the life he had just deterpiined on, and that he had 
formerly projected, was simply, so to speak* the 
difference between being a triton among minnows, 
and a minnow among tritons. There, residing on 
his own property, surrounded by his own depend- 
ents, and by neighbours who were solicitous to se- 
cure his good graces, he could ^/ and enjoy bis 
own consequence. Thus, in every point of view, a 
country life appeared preferable to one in the ^ gay 
^d whirlpool-crowdea town." 

There was, however,, one individual at — Hall» 
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who viewed these altered feelings and projects with 
no satisfaction ; it was Mr. Eccles. This mean and 
selfish individual saw at once that, in the event of 
these alterations being carried into effect, hfs own 
nefariotis services would be instantly dispensed with, 
and a state of feelings brought into play, which 
would lead his pupil to look with disgust at the 
jcenes to which he had been introduced at college 
and on the Continent. He immediately set to work 
to frustrate the plans of his pupil. He selected the 
4)eca8ion of his being sent for one morning by Mr. 
Beauchamp into his library, to commence operations. 
lie was not discouraged when hi^ ci-devant pupil, 
whose eyes had really, as Eccles suspected, been 
•opened to the iniquity of his tutor's doings, com- 
menced thanking him in a cold and formal style for 
bis past services, and requested presentation of the 
bill he held against him for 500/., which he instantly 
paid. He then proceeded, without interruption from 
the itiortified Eccles, to state his regret at being 
Unafa^ to reward his services with a living, at 
present ; but that, if ever it were in his power, he 
might rely on it, ^c. &c. Mr. Eccles, with as- 
tomshment, mentioned the living of which Mrs^ 
Beaudiamp had promised him the reversion; but 
received an evasive reply from Mr. Beauchamp, who 
was at lengj^ so much irritated at the pertinacity, 
and even Sie reproachful tone with which his tutor 
pressed his claim, that he said sharply, " Mr. Eccles, 
when my mother made you that promise, she never 
consulted me, in whose sole gift the living is. And 
besides, sir, what did she know of our tricks at French 
hazard, and Rouge et Noir ? She must have thought 
your skill at play an odd recommendation for the 
duties of the churc)i.'' High words, mutual recrim- 
inations and threats, ensued, and they parted in 
anger. The tutor resolved to make his ** ungrate- 
ful'* pupil repent Of his misconduct, and he lacked 
neither the tact nor the opportunities necessary for 
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accomplishing his purpose. The altered demeanoui* 
of xMrs. Beauchamp, together with the haughty and 
constrained civility of her son, soon warned Mr. 
Eccles that his departure from the Hall could not be 
delayed ; and he very shortly withdrew. 

Mr. Beauchamp began to breathe freely, as it 
were, when the evil spirit, in his tutor's shape, waar 
no longer at his elbow, poisoning his principles, and 
prompting him to vice and debauchery. He re- 
solved, forthwith, to be all that his tutor had repre^ 
tented him to Iiis mother ; to atone for past indiscre-^ 
tions by a life of sobriety and virtue. All now went 
on smoothly and happily at the Hall. The new- 
squire entered actively on the duties devolving upon 
him, and was engaged daily driving his beautiful 
cousin over his estate, and showing to his obse- 
quious tenantry their future lady. On what trifling 
accidents do often the great changes of life de- 
pend !rr-Mr. Beauchan^p, after a three months' con- 
tinuance in the country, was sent for by his solicitor 
to town, in order to complete the final arrangements 
of his estate ; and which, he supposed, would occupy' 
him but a few days. That London visit led to hie 
ruin ! It may be recollected that the execrable Ec->^ 
cles owed his pupil a grudge for the disappointment 
he had occasioned him, and the time and manner of 
his dismissal. What does the reader imagine was 
the diabolical device he adopted, to bring about 
the utter ruin of his unsuspicious pupil 1 Apprized 
of Mr. Beauchamp's visit to London, — (Mr. Ecciee 
had removed to lodgings but a little distance from 
the Hall, and was of course acquainted with the 
leading movements of the family) — ^he Wrote the 
following letter to a baronet in London, with whom 
he had been very intimate as a ** plucker" at Oxford, 
and who having ruined himself by his devotion to 
play — equally in respect of fortune and character — 
was now become little else than a downright syste* 
matic sharper. / 
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^DiAR Sir Edward, 

** Young Beauchamp, one of our quondam pigeons 
at Oxford, who has just come of age, will be in Lon- 
don next Friday or Saturday, and put up at his old 

hotel, the . He will bear plucking. Verb. suf. 

The bird is somewhat shy — ^but you are a good shot. 
Don't frighten him. He is giving up life^ and going 
to tun taint ! The fellow has used me cursedly ill ; 

he ha$ cut me quite, and refused me old. Dr. ^'s 

living. Ill make him repent it ! I will by ! 

. " Yours ever, most faithfully, 
"Peter Eccles.'* 
** To Sir Edward Strkiohton. 

** RS. If Beauchamp plucks well, you won't press 
me fcr the trifle I owe — will you ? Burn this note.** 

This infernal letter, which, by a singular concur- 
rence of events, got into the hands where / saw itf 
laid Ihe train for such a series of plotting and man- 
CBiivring, as, in the- end, ruined poor Beauchamp, 
RDd gave Ecdes his coveted revenge. 

When Beauchamp quitted the Hall, his mother and 
EUen had the most solemn assurance that his stay 
in town would not be protracted beyond the week* 
Nothtsg but this could quiet the good old lady's ap- 
prehensions, who expressed an unaccountable con- 
viction that some calamity or other was about to 
assail their house. • She had had a dreadful dream, 
she said ; but when importuned to tell it, answered, 
that if Henry came safe home, then she would tell 
them her dream. In short, his departure was a scene 
of tears and gloom, which left an impression of sad- 
ness on his own mind, that lasted all the way up to 
town. On his arrival, he betook himself to his old 

place, the hotel, near Piccadilly ; and, in order 

to expedite his business as much as possible, ap- 
pointed the evening of the very day of his arrival for 
a meeting with his solicitor. 

The morning papers duly apprized the world of the 
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important fact, that ** Henry Beauchamp, EsqpDirey 

had arrived at ^'s, from his seat in slure ;'• 

and scarce ten minutes after he had read the officious 
annunciation at breakfast his valet brought him the 
card of Sir Edward Streighton. 

" Sir Edward Streighton !" exclaimed Beaucfaamp, 
with astonishment, laying down the card; adding, 
after a pause, with a cold and doubtful air, ''Show- 
in Sir Edward, of course.*' 

In a few moments the baronet was ushered into 
the room — ^made up to his old ^ friend^' with great 
cordiality, and expressed a thousand winning civili- 
ties. He was attired in a style of fashionable negli- 
gence ; and his pale emaciated features ensured him, 
at least, the show of a welcome, with whieh he 
would not otherwise have been greeted ; for Beau* 
champ, though totally ignorant of the present pur- 
suits and degraded character of his visiter, had seen 
enough of him in the heyday of dissipation to a^oid 
a renewal of their intimacy. Beauchamp was totched 
with the air of languor and exhaustion assumed by 
Sir Edward, and asked kindly after his health. 

The wily baronet contrived to keep him oceopied 
with that topic for nearly an hour, tiU he fancied he 
had established an interest for himself in his des* 
tined victim's heart. He told him, with a languid 
smile, that the moment he saw Beauchamp's arrival 
in the papers he had hurried, ill as he was, to 
pay a visit to his *' old chum," and ** talk over old 
times." In short, after laying out all his powers of 
conversation, he so interested and delighted his 
quondam associate, that he extorted a reluctant 
promise from Beauchamp to dine with him the next 
evening, on the plausible pretext of his being in too 
delicate health to venture out himself at nigfit-time. 
Sir Edward departed, apparently in a low mood, but 
really exulting m the success with which be considered 
he had opened his infernal campaign. He hurried to 
fbt house of one of bis comrades in guilty whom he 
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iRvhed to dinner on the morrow. Now, the fiendish 
object of this man, Sir Edward Streighton, in asking 
Beauchamp to dinner, was to revive in his bosom 
the half-extinguished embers of his love for play ! 
There are documents now in existence to show that 
Sir Edward and his companions had made the most 
exact calculations of poor Beauchamp's property, 
and even arranged the proportions in which the ex- 
pected spoils were to be shared among the com- 
i>lotter8 ! The whole conduct of the affair was en- 
trusted, at his own instance, to Sir Edward ; who, 
with a smile, declared that he " knew all the crooks 
and crannies of young Beauchamp's heart f^ and that 
he had already settled his scheme of operations. 
He was himself to keep for some time in the back- 
ground, and on no occasion to come forward till he 
was sure of his prey. 

At the appointed hour, Beauchamp, though not 
without having experienced some misgivings in the 
course of the day, found himself seated at the elegant 
and luxurious table of Sir Edward, in company with 
two of the baronet's "choicest spirits." It would 
be si^perfluous to pause over the exquisite wines 
and luscious cookery which were placed in requisi- 
tion for the occasion, or the various piquant and bril- 
liant conversation that flashed around the table. 
Bit Edward was a man of talent and observation; 
and foul as were the scenes in which he had latterly 
passed his life, was full of rapid and brilliant repar- 
^e, and piquant sketches of men and manners, with- 
out end. Like the poor animal whose palate is 
for a moment tickled with the bait alluring it to de- 
struction, Beauchamp was in ecstasies ! There was, 
besides, such a flattering deference paid to every 
thinj^ that fell from his lips — so much eager cuiiosity 
excited by the accounts he gave of one or two of his 
foreign adventures — such an interest taken in the 
arrangements he contemplated for augmenting his 
«Kate8 in shire, &e. &c. that Beauchamp never 
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felt better pleased with himself, nor with his com- 
panions. About eleven o*clock, one of Sir Edward^s 
friends proposed a rubber at whist, ^ thinking thej 
had all of them talked one another hoarse ;" but Sir 
Edward promptly negatived it. The proposer in- 
sisted, but Sir Edward coldly repeated his refusal- 
's/am not tired of my friends' conversation, though 
they may be of mine ! And I fancy, Beauchamp,**^ 
he continued, shaking his head with a serious air^ 
** you and I have burnt our fingers too often at eoU 
lege to be desirous of renewing our pranks.'* ^^ 

** Why, good God, Sir Edward !" rejoined the pro- 
poser, ^ what do you mean ? Are yon insinnatiDg- 
that 1 am fond of deep play ? — /, I that have been 
such a sufferer V\ How was it Ihat such shallow trick- 
ery could not be seen through by a roan who knew 
any thing of the world % The answer' is obvious— 
the victim's penetration had deserted him : flattery 
and wine — what will they not lead a man tot In 
short, the farce was so well kept up that Bean* 
champ, fancying he alone stood in the way of the 
evening's amusements, felt himself called upon to 
** beg they would not consult hini, if they were dis- 
posed for a rubber ; as he would make a hand with 
the greatest pleasure imaginable." The pk)po6er 
and his friend looked appealingly to Sir Edward. 

*^ Oh ! God forbid that I should hinder you, since 
you're all so disposed," said the baronet, with a 
polite air; and in a few. minutes the four^'endt 
were seated at the whist-table. Sir Edward TMit 
obliged to tend out and huy, or borrow cardt ! *' He 
really so seldom," Ac. &c. ** especially in his poor 
health," &c. &c. ! There was nothing whatever in 
the conduct of the game calculated to arouse a 
i^ark of suspicion. The three confederates acted 
their parts to admiration, and maintained throughout 
the matter-of-fact, listless air of men who have sal 
down to cards, each out of complaisance to the 
oUieni ! At the end of the second rubber, which was 
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a long onei they paused a while, rose^ and betook 
themselves to refreshments. 

'* By-the-way, Apsley,*^ said Sir Edward, suddenly, 
** have you heard how that extraordinary affair of 
General 's, terminated ?" 

f' Decided against him," was the reply; ''but I 

think wrongly. At 's," naming a celebrated 

coterie, '* where the affair was ultimately canvassed^ 
they were equally divided in opinion; and on the 
strength of it the general swears he wonH pay.'* 

" It is certainly one of the most singular things !** 

^'Pray, what might the disputed point be?" in- 
quired Beauchamp, sipping a glass of liqueur. 

** Oh, merely a bit of town tittle-tattle," replied 
Sir Edwwrd, carelessly, ^' about a Rouge et Noir bet 

between Lord •">— and General . I dare say, 

you would feel no interest in it whatever." 

But Beauchamp did feel interested enough to 
press 4)is host for an account of the matter: and he 
presently found himself listening to a story told most 
graphically by Sir Edward, and artfully calculated 
to interest and inflame the passions of his hearer. 
Beauchamp drank in eagerly every word. He could 
not help identifying himself with the parties spoken 
of. A Satanic smile flickered occasionally over the 
countenances of the conspirators, as they beheld 
these unequivocal indications that their prey was en- 
tering their toils. Sir Edward represented the hinge 
of the story to be a moot-point at Rouge et Noir ; 
and when he had concluded, an animated discussion 
arose. Beauchamp took an activepart in the dis- 
pute, siding with Mr. Apsley. Sir Edward goiftus' 
tared ! and began to express himself rather heatedly. 
Beauchamp also felt himself kindling, and involun- 
tarily cooled his ardour with glass after glass of the 
wine that stood before him. At length, out leaped 
a bold bet from Beauchamp, that he would make 

the same point w|th General . Sir Edward 

■hnigged his shoulders, and with a smile dedined 

Vol. II.— P 
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** winning his money'' on a point clear as the no0n« 
day sun ! Mr. Hillier, however, who was of Sir 
Edward's opinion* instantly took Beauchamp; and, 
for the symmetry of the thing, Apsley and Sir Ed- 
ward, in spite of the latter's protestation tq Beau* 
champ, betted highly on their respective opinions. 
Somebody suggested an adjournment to the ''^ estab^ 

lishment" at street, where they might decide 

the question; and thither, accordingly, after great 
show of reluctance on the part of ^ir Edward, they 
all four repaired. 

The reader need not fear that I am going to dilate 
upon the sickening horrors of a modern *' hell !" for 
into such a place did Beauchamp find himself intro- 
duced. The infernal splendour of the scene bjr 
which he was surrounded smote his soul with a sense 
of guilty awe the moment he entered, flushed though 
he was, and unsteady with wine. A spectral recol« 
lection of his mother and Ellen, wrieathed with the 
haloes of virtue and purity, glanced a^cross his mind ; 
and for a moment he thought himself in hell ! Sick 
and faint, he sat down for a few moments at an un- 
occupied table. He felt half-determined to nish out 
from the room. His kind friends perceived his agita- 
tion. Sir Edward asked him if he were ill? but 
Beauchamp, with a sickly smile, referred his sensa- 
tions to the heated room, and the unusual quantity 
of wine he had drunk. Hidf ashamed of himself, 
and dreading their banter, he presently rose from his 
seat, and declared himself recovered. After stand- 
ing some time beside the Rouge et Noir table, where 
tremendous stakes were playing for, amid profotmd 
and agitating silence, — where, he marked the sallow 

features of General and Lord — ^— , the parties 

implicated in the affair mentioned at Sir Edward'e 
table, and who, having arranged their dispute, were 
now over head and ears in a new transaction,-^he 
four friends withdrew to one of the private tableftto 
talk over tiieir bet. Alas, half-an-hour's time beheld 
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them all at hazard I — ^Beauchamp playing ! and with 
excitement and enthusiasm equalling any one's in 
the room. Sir Edward maintained the negligent 
and reluctant air of a man overpersuaded into ac- 
quiescence in the wishes of his companions. Every 
titne that Beauchamp shook the fatal dice-box, the 
pale face of his mother looked at him ; yet still he 
shook, and still he threw — for he won freely from 
Apsley and Hillier. About four o'clock he took his 
departure, with bank-notes in his pocketbook to the 
amount of 95/. as his evening's winning. 

He walked home to his hotel weary and depressed 
in spirits, ashamed and enraged at his own weak 
compliances and irresolution. The thought sud- 
denly struck him, however, that he would make 
amends for his misconduct, by appropriating the 
whole of his unhallowed gains to the purchase of 
jewelry for his mother and cousin. Relieved by 
this consideration, he threw himself on his bed, and 
slept, though uneasily, till a late hour in the morn- 
ing. His first thought on waking was the last that 
had occupied his mind overnight ; but it was in a 
moment met by another and more startling reflection 
— What would Sir Edward, Hillier, and Apsley think 
of him, dragging them to play, and winning their 
money, without giving them an opportunity of re- 
trieving their losses ! The more he thought of it 
the more was he embarrassed; and as he tossed 
about on his bed, the suspicion flashed across his dis- 
turbed mind, that he was embroiled with gamblers. 
With what credit could he skulk from the attack he 
,had himself provoked 1 Perplexed and agitated with 
the dilemma he had drawn upon himself, he came 
to the conclusion, that, at all events, he must invite 
the baronet and his friends to dinner that day, and 
give them their revenge, when he might retreat with 
honour, and for ever. Every one who reads these 
pages will anticipate the event. 

Oamiiig is a magical stream; if you do but wade 
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far enough into it, to wet the soles of your feet, ihote 
is an influence in the waters which draws you irre- 
sistibly in, deeper and deeper, till you are suc]i;ed 
into the roaring vortex, and perish. If it were not 
unduly paradoxical, one might say with respect to 
gaming, that he has come to the end, who has made 
a beginning. Mr. Beauchamp postponed the business 
which he had himself fixed for transacting that even- 
ing, and received Sir jGdward — who had found out 
that he could now venture from home at nights — and 
'his two (riends, with all appearance of cheerfulness 
and cordiality. In his heart he felt ill at ease ; but 
his uneasiness vanished with every glass of wine he 
drunk. His guests were all men of conversation ; 
and they took care to select the most interesting 
topics. Beauchamp was delighted. Some slight 
laughing allusions were made by Hillier and Apsley 
to their overnight^s adventure ; but Sir Edward coldly 
characterized it as an ** absurd affair,*' and told them 
they deserved to suffer as they did. This was ex- 
actly the signal for which Beauchamp had long been 
waitiqg; and he proposed in a moment that cards 
and dice should be brought in to finish the evening 
with. Hillier and Apsley hesitated; Sir Edward 
looked at his watch, and talked of the opera. Beau- 
champ, however, was peremptory, and down they all 
ilat — and to hazard! Beauchamp was fixedly de- 
termined to lose that evening a hundred pounds, 
inclusive of his overnight's winnings ; and veiled his 
purpose so fiimsily, that his opponents saw in a mo- 
ment " what he was after." Mr. Apsley laid down 
the dice-box witli a haughty air, and said, ** Mr. 
Beauchamp, I do not understand you, sir. You are 
playing neither with boys nor swindlers ; and be 
pleased, besides, to recollect at whose instance we 
sat down to this evening's hazard." 

Mr. Beauchamp laughed it off, and protested he did 
his best. Apsley, apparently satisfied, resumed his 
play, and their yictim Jelt himself in their meshesr-* 
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that the " snare of the fowler was upon him." They 
played with various success for about two hours; 
and Sir Edward was listlessly intimating his inten- 
tion to have a throw for the first time, '* for com- 
pany's sake," when the card of a young nobleman, 
one of the most profligate of the profligate set whom ' 
Beauchamp had known at Oxford, was brought in. 

"Ah! Lord !'* exclaimed Sir Edward, with 

joyful surprise, "an age since I saw him! — How 
very strange — ^how fortunate that I should happen to 
be here ! — Oh, come^ Beauchamp," — seeing his host 
disposed to utter a frigid " not at home," — " come, 
ftiust ask him in! The very best fellow in life!" 

Now, Lord and Sir Edward were bosom friends, 

equally unprincipled, and that very morning had they 
arranged this most unexpected visit of his lordship ! 
As soon as the ably-sustained excitement and enthu- 
siasm of his Jordship had subsided, he of course 
assured them that he should leave immediately, un- 
less they proceeded with their play, and he stationed 
himself as an on-looker beside Beauchamp. 

The infernal crew now began to see they had it 
** all their own way." Their tactics might have been 
finally frustrated had Beauchamp but possessed suf- 
ficient moral courage to yield to the loud promptings 
of his better judgment, and firmly determined to stop 
in time. Alas! however, he had taken into his 
bosom the torpid snake, and kept it there till it re- 
vived. In the warmth of excitement he forgot his 
fears, and his decaying propensities to play were 
rapidly resuscitated. Before the evening's close, he 
had entered into the spirit of the game with as keen 
a relish as a professed gamester ! With a sort of 
phrensy he proposed bets, which the cattltoi/^ baronet 
and his coadjutors hesitated, and at last refused, to 
take! About three o*ciock they separated, and on 
making up accounts, they found that so equally had 
{)rofit and loss been shared, that no one had lost or 
gained more than 90L Beauchamp aecepted a seat 
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in Lord ^'s box at the opera for the next e veiiiiig ; 

and the oiie following th&t he engaged to dine ivith 
Apsley. After his gueats bad retired, he betook him- 
self to bed, with comparatively none of those heart- 
soiitings which had kept him sleepless the ni|^ 
before. The men with whom he had been playing 
were evidently no professional gamblersi and he feS 
himself safe in their hands. 

To the opera, pursuant to promise, he went, and to 
Apsley's. At the former he recognised several of his 
college acquaintance ; and at the latter^s house he 
spent a delightful evening, never having said better 
things, and never being more flatteringly attended 
to ; and the night's social enjoyment was wound up 
with a iViendly rubber for stakes laughably small. 
This was Sir Edward's scheme, for he was not, it 
will be recollected, to ^frighten the birdr" The 
doomed Be auchamp retired to rest, better satisfied 
with himself and his friends tharl ever ; for he had 
transacted a little real business during the day; 
written two letters to the country, and despatclied 
them with a pair of magnificent bracelets to Ellen ; 
played the whole evfsning at unpretending whist, and 
won two guineas, instead of accompanying Lord 

— ^ and Hillier to the establishment in < street, 

where he might have lost hundreds. A worthy old 
English bishop says, ** The devil then maketh sure 
of us, when we do make sure of ourselves," — a wise 
maxim ! Poor Beauchamp now began to feel con- 
fidence in his own strength of purpose. He thought 
he had been weighed in the balance, and not found 
wanting. He was as deeply convinced as ever of 
the pernicious effects of an inordinate love of play ; 
bnt had he that passion 1 No ! He recollected the 
healthful thrill of horror and disgust with which he 

listened to Lord ^'s entreaties to accompany him 

to the gaming-house, and was satisfied. He took 
WBk early opportunity of writing home, to apprise hie 
mother and cousin that be intended to contimie in 
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town a moi^ or six weeks, and assigned satisfac- 
tory reasons for his protracted stay. He wrote in the 
warmest terms to both of them, and said he should 
be counting the days till he threw himself in their 
arms. *'*Tis this tiresome Twister, our attorneyi 
that must answer for my long stay. There is no 
quickening his phlegmatic disposition! When I 
would hurry and press him, he shrugs his shoulders, 
and says there's no doing law by steam. He says 
he fears the chancery afSairs will prove very tedious; 
and they are in such a state just now, that, were I to 
return into the country, I should be summoned up to 
town again in a twinkling. Now I am here, I will 
get all Siis business fairly off my hands. So, by this 
day six weeks, dearest coz, expect to see at your 
feet, yours, eternally, — ^H. B." 

But, ahis, that day saw Beauchamp in a new and 
startling character — that Of an infatuated gamester 1 
During that fatal six weeks he had lost several thou- 
sand pounds, and had utterly neglected the business 
which brought him up to town, — for his whole heart 
Was with French hazard and Rouge et Noir ! Even 
his outward appearance bad undergone a strange 
alteration* His cheeks and forehead wore the sal- 
low hue of dissipation — his eyes were weak and 
bloodshot — ^his hands trembled— ^and every move- 
ment indicated the highest degree of nervous irrita- 
bility. He had become vexed and out of temper 
with all about him, but especially with himself, and 
never could "bring himself up to par" till seven or 
eight o'clock in the evening, at dinner, when he was 
warming with wine. The first thing in the morn- 
ing, also, he felt it necessary to fortify himself 
against the agitation of the day by a smart draught 
of brandy or liqueur ! I f the mere love of temporary 
excitement had been sufficient, in the first instances 
to allure him on to play, the desire for retrieving his 
losses DOW supplied a stronger motive for persevering 
in his daiigeioiis and destructive eaveer* Ten thou^ 
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9and pounds, the lowest amount of his losses, was a 
sum he could not aiford to lose without very serious 
inconvenience. Gracious God! — what would his 
aged mother, what would EUen say, if they knew 
the mode and amount of his losses ? The thought 
distracted him ! He had drawn out of his banker's 
hands all the floating balance he had placed there on 
arriving in town ; and, in short, he had been at last 
compelled to mortgage one of his favourite estates 
for 8000/. ; — and how to conceal the transaction 
from his mother, without making desperate and suc- 
cessful efforts to recover himself at play, he did not 
know. He had now got inextricably involved with 
Sir Edward and his set, who never allowed hira a 
moment's time to come to himself, but were ever 
ready with diversified sources of amusement. Under 
their damned tutelage, Beauchamp commenced the 
systematic life of a ^ man about town,** in all ex- 
cept the fouler and grosser vices, to which, I believe, 
he was never addicted. 

His money flew about in all directions. He never 
went to the establishment in — street but'his over- 
night's I.O.U.'s stared him in the face the next morn- 
ing like reproachful fiends ! — and he was daily accu- 
mulating bills at the fashionable tradesmen's, whom 
he gave higher prices to ensure longer credit. While 
he was compelled to write down confidentially to 
old Pritehard, his agent, for money, almost every 
third or fourth post, his correspondence with his 
mother and cousin gradually slackened, and his let- 
ters, short as they were, indicated effort and con- 
straint on the part of the writer. It was long, very 
long before Mrs. Beauchamp suspected that any thing 
was going wrong. She was completely cajoled by 
her son's accounts of the complicated and iiarassing 
affairs of chancery, and considered that circumstance 
folly to account for the brevity and infrequency of 
his letters. . The quicker eyes of £Uen« however, 
aooQ saw, in the emUing shortness and foxmality of 
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his letters to her, that even if his regard for her pei^ 
sonally were not diminishing, he had discovered 
such pleasurable* objects in town as enabled him to 
bear, with great fortitude, the pangs of absence! 

Gaming exerts a deadening influence upon all th« 
faculties of the soul that are not immediately occu- 
pied in its dreadful service. The heart it utterly 
withers : and it was not long, therefore, before Beau- 
champ was fully aware of the altered state of his 
feelings towards his cousin, and satisfied with them. 
Play — play — play, was the name of his new and 
tyrannical mistress! Need I utter such common- 
places as to say, that the more Beauchamp played 
the more he lOst ; that the more he lost the deeper 
he played ; and that the less chance there was, the 
more reckless ^e became ? — I cannot dwell on this 
dreary portion of my narrative. It is sufficient to 
inform the reader, that, employed in the way I have 
mentioned, Beauchamp protracted his stay in Lon- 
don to j^i;« rnonihs. During this time he had actually 
gambled away thrxb-focrths of his whole fortune. 
[e was now both ashamed and afraid of returning 
home. Letters from his poor mother and Ellen 
accumulated upon him and often Uy for weeks un- 
ansviTered* Mrs. Beauchamp had once remonstrated 
with him on his allowing any of his affairs to keep 
him so long in town, under the peculiar circumstances 
In which lie was placed with respect to Ellen : but 
she received such a tart reply from her son as effect- 
ually prevented her future interference. She began 
to grow very uneasy, and to suspect that something 
or other unfortunate had happened to her son. Her 
fears hurried her into a disregard of her son's men- 
aces ; and at length she wrote up privately to Mr. 
Twister to know what was the state of affairs, and 
what kept Mr. Beauchamp so harassingly employed. 
The poor old lady received for answer — that the 
attorney knew of nothing that need have detained 
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Mn Beauchamp in town beyond a week ; and that 
he had not been to Mn Twister's office for several 

months ! 

Pritchard, Mr. Beauchamp's agent, was a quiet and 
faithful fellow, and managed all his master's concerns 
with the utmost punctuality and secrecy. He liad 
been elevated from the rank of a common servant in 
the family to his present office, which he had filled 
for thirty years with unspotted credit. He had been 
a great favourite with old Mr. Beauchamp, who com- 
mitted him to the kindness of Mrs. Beauchamp, and 
requestt^d her to continue him in his office till his 
son arrived at his majority. The good old man was 
therefore thoroughly identified with the family inter- 
ests; and it was natural that he should feel both 
disquietude and alarm at the demands for money, 
unprecedented in respect of amount and frequency, 
made by Mr. Beauchamp during his stay in town. He 
was kept in profound darkness as to the destination 
of the money ; and confounded at having to forward 
up to London the title-deeds and papers relating to 
most of the property. " What can my young squire 
be driving at ?" said Pritchard to himself; and as he 
could devise no satisfactory answer, he began to 
fume and fret, and to indulge in melancholy specu« 
lation s. He surmised that ** all was not going on right 
at Lond(Tn :" for he was too much a man of business 
to be cajoled by the fiimsy reasons assigned by Mr. 
Beauchamp for requiring the estate papers. He 
began to suspect hat this young master was *' taking 
to bad courses;" but being enjoined silence at his 
peril, he held his tongue, and shrugging his shoulders, 
" hoped the best." He longed every day to make 
or find an opportunity for communicating with his 
old mistress : yet how could he break his master's 
confidence, and risk the threatened penalty ! — He 
received, however, a letter one morning which de- 
cided him. The fearful contents were as follow :— 
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** Dear and faithful old Pritchard — There are now 
only two ways in which you can show your regard 
for me — profound secrecy, and immediate attention 
to my directions. I have been engaged for some 
time in delusive speculations in London, and have 
been dreadJuUy unfortunate. I must have fifteen, or 
at the very lowest ten thousand pounds by this day 
week, or be ruined ; and I purpose raising that sum 

by a Aiortgage on my property in shire. I can 

see no other possible way of meeting my engage- 
ments, without compromising the character of our 
family — the honour of my name* Let me, therefore, 
have all the needful papers in time, in two days' time 
at the latest. Dear old man I — for the love of God* 
and the respect you bear my father's memory, keep 
all this to yourself, or consequences may follow 
which I tremble to think of! I am, &c. &c. 

^'HsNaT Beauchamp. 

•* Hotel, 4 jo'clock, a. m." 

This letter was written with evident hurry and 
trepidation ; but not with more than its perusal occa* 
sioned the affrighted steward. * He dropped it from 
his hands, elevated them and his eyes towards 
heaven, and turned deadly pale. He trembled from 
head to foot ; aud the only words he uttered were 
in a low moaning tone. " Oh, my poor old master ! 
Wouldn't it raise your bones out of the gravel" 
Could he any longer delay telling his mistress of the 
dreadful pass things were eome to ? 

After an hour or two spent in terror and tears, he 
resolved, come what might, to set off for the Hall, 
seek an interview with Mrs. Beauchamp, and disclose 
every thing. He had scarce got half-way, when he 
was met by one of the Hall servants, who stopped 
him, saying, *' Oh, Mr. Steward, I was coming down 
for you. Mistress is in a way this morning, and 
wants to see you directly •'' 
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The old man hardly heard him out, and hurried on 
as fast as possible to the Hall, which was pervaded 
with an air, of excitement and suspense. He was 
instantly conducted into Mrs. Beauchamp's private 
room. The good old lady sat in her easy^hair, her 
pallid features full of grief, and her gray locks stray- 
mg in disorder from under the border of her cap« 
Every limb was in a tremor. On one side of her sat 
EUen, in the same agitated condition as her aunt ; 
and on the other stood a table, with brandy, harts* 
horn, &c. &c., and an open letter. 

" Be seated, Pritchard," said the old lady, faintly* 
The steward placed his chair beside the table. 
"WhyJ what is the matter with you, Pritchardf* 
inquired Miss Beauchamp, startled by the agitation 
and fright manifested in the steward's countenance. 
He drew his hand across his forehead, and stammered 
that he was gneved to see them in such trouble, 
when he was mterrupted by Mrs. Beauchamp putting 
the open letter into his hand, and telling him to read 
it. The steward could scarce adjust his glasses, for 
he trembled like an aspen-leaf. He read--- 

** Madam, 
''My client. Lady Hester Gripe, having consented 
to advance a Jvrther sum of 22,000/., to Mr. Heniy 
Beauchamp, your son, on mortgage of his estates in 
— jshire, I beg to know whether you have any 
annuity or rent-charge issuing therefrom, and if so, 
to what amount. I beg you will consider this in- 
quiry strictly confidential, as between Lady Hester 
and Mr. Beauchamp, or the negotiations will be 
broken off; for her ladyship's extreme catflion hat 
induced her to break tnrough my promise to Mr. 
Beauchamp of' not allowing you, or any one else, 
to know of the transaction. As, however, Mr. Beau- 
champ said that even if you did know it was not of 
much consequence, I presume I have not gone veQf 
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ilur wrong in 3rieldingto ber ladyship's importQiiities. 
iKay I beg the favour of a reply per return of post 
I have the honour, ftc^ &c. &c. 
"Fumival's Inn, London." 

Before the staggered steward had got through half 
this letter, he was obliged to lay it down for a mo- 
ment or two to recover from his trepidation. 

*^A FURTHER sum!'* he muttered. He wiped the 
cold perspiration from his forehead, and dashed out 
the tears from his half-blinded eyQ8,and resumed his 
perusal of the letter, which shook in his hands. No 
one spoke a syllable ; and when he had finished 
readinff, he laid down the letter in silence. Mrs* 
Beauchamp sat leaning back in her chair, with her 
eyes closed. She murmured something which the 
straining ear of the steward could not. catch. 

" What was my ladv saying, miss?" he inquired. 
Miss Beauchamp shooK her head, without speaking, 
or removing her handkerchief from her face. 

•* Well, God's holy will be done !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Beauchamp, feebly, tasting a little brandy and water ; 
**'but I'm afraid my poor Henry and all of us are 
ruined!" 

** God grant not, my lady! Oh, don*t— don't say 
so, my IsSiy !" sobbed the steward, dropping involun- 
tarily upon his knees, and elevating his clasped hands 
upwards. ** 'Tis true, my lady," he continued, •* Mas- 
ter Henry— for I can't help calling him so— has been 
a little wild in London-— but aU is not yet gone, oh 
no, ma'am, no !" 

** You must, of course, have kikown all along of 
his d0inp^8-^you tmist, Pritchard T said, Mrs. l^au- 
chanip, m a low tone. 

" Why, yes, my lady, I have ; but Pve gone down 
on my knees every blessed night, and prayed that I 
might find a way of letting tou know—" 

" Why could you not have told me ?" inquired 3K 
Beauchamp, looking keei^y at the steward* 

Vol. XL— Q 
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^ Bec»i8er my lady, I was his steward, and bound 
to keep his confidence. He would have discharged 
me the moment I had opened my lips.*' 

Mrs. Beauchamp made no reply* She saw the 
worthy man's dilemma, and doubted not his inte^ty, 
though she had entertained momentarily a suspicion 
of his guilty acquiescei^ce. - 

*'Have you ever heard, Pritchard, how the money 
has gone in London V 

" Never a breath, my ladhr, that I could rely on."' 

*^ What have you hMtd f That he frequents gam- 
ing^hottsefrf inquired Mrs. Beauchamp* her features 
whitemng as she went on. The steward shook his 
head. There was another mournful pause*^ 

^ Now, Phtchard,'' said Mrs. Beauchamp, with an 
effort to muster up all her calmness, " tell me, as in 
the sight of God^how much money has my son made«> 
aimr widi since he left 1" 

The steward paused and hesitated. 

^ 1 must not be trifled with, Pritchard," continued 
Mrs. Beauchamp, solemnly, and with increasing agi- 
tation. The steward seemed calcinating a moment* 

^ Why, my lady, if I must be plain, Fm afraid thi^t 
twenty thousand pounds would not cover — ^ 

^Twenty thousand pouhds!" screamed Miss Beau* 
champ, springing out of her chair wildly ; but her 
attention was in an instant absorbed by her aunt, 
who, on hearing the sum named by the steward, 
after moving her fingers for a moment or two, as if 
she were trying to speak, suddenly fell back in her 
seat and swooned. 

To describe the scenes of consternation and 
despair which ensued would be impossible. Mrs. 
Beauchamp's feelings were several times urging her 
on the veiY borders of madness ; and Miss Beau- 
champ looked the image of speechless, breathless 
horror. At length, however, Mrs. Beauchamp suc- 
ceeded in overcoming her feelings — for she was a 
woman of unusual strength of mind— and instantly 
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sddreBsed herself to meet the naked honors of the 
ease, and see if it were possible to discoYer or apply 
a remedy. After a day's anxious thought, and the 
show of 'a consultation with her distracted niecey 
she decided on the line of operations she intended 
to pursne. 

To return, however, to her son. Things went on, 
as might be supposed from the situation in wliich 
we left him — worse and worse. Poor Beauchamp's 
life might justly be said to be a perpetual phrensy — 
passed in alternate paroxysms of remorse^ despair, 
rage, fear, and all the other baleful passions that can 
tear and distract the Human soul. He had become 
stupified^ and could not fully comprehend the enor- 
mous ruin which he had precipitated upon himself — 
cnishing at once ''mind, body, and estate.** His 
motions seemed actuated by a species of diabolical 
influence. He saw the nrest or hornets which he 
had lit upon, yet would not forsake the spot! Alas, 
Beauchamp was not the first who has felt the fatal 
JasciruUion of play, the utter obliviousness of con- 
sequences which it induces ! The demons who flut- 
teiBd about him no longer thought of masking 
themselves, but stood boiSy in all their naked hide- 
ousness before him. For weeks together he had 
one continual run of bad luck, yet still he lived and 
gambled on from week to week, from day to day, 
from hour to hour, in the delusive hope of re- 
covering himself. His heart was paralyzed-^its 
feelings all smothered beneath the perpetual pressure 
of a gamester's anxieties. It is not, tlierefore, dif- 
ficult for the reader to conceive the ease with which 
he dismissed the less and less frequently intruding 
images — the pale, reproachful faces— of his mother 
and cousin! 

Sir Edward Strjeighton, the most consummate tac- 
ticisui, sure; that ever breathed, had won thousands 
from Beauchamp, without atforcUnghim a tangible op- 
portunity of breaking withhim. On the contrary, the 
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more Beanchamp became involved the cleeper he 
sunk into the whirlpool of destruction, the closer he 
clung to Sir Edward ; as if clinging to the devil, in 
hell, would save one from its fires ! The wily baro- 
net had contrived to make himself, in a manner, in* 
dispensable to Beauchamp. It was Sir Edward 
who taught him the quickest way of turning lands 
into cash ; Sir Edward who familiarized him with 
the correct principles of betting and handling the 
dice ; Sir Edward who put him in the way of evad- 
ing and defying his minor creditors; Sir Edward 
who feasted ai^ f^ted him out of his bitter ennui 

and thoughts of shire ; Sir Edward, who lent 

him hundreds at a moment's warning, and gave him 
the longest credit ! 

Is it really conceivable that Bleauchamp could not 
see through the plausible scoundrel 1 inquires per- 
haps a resuler. No, he did not-r- till the plot began 
to develop itself in the latter acts of the tragedy ! 
And even when he did he still went on, and on, 
and on — ^trusting that in time he should outwit the 
subtle devil. Though he was a little shocked at 
iinding himself so easily capable of such a thing, he 
resolved at last, in the forlorn hope of retrieving hi^ 
circumstances, to meet Jraud TMnth fraud; a delu- 
sion not uncommon among the desperate victims of 
gambling, in the notion that they have suddenly hit 
on some trick by which they must infallibly win. 
This is the ignu-jaivus which often lights them to the 
fatal verge. .Such a crotchet had latterly been fit- 
ting through the fancy of Beauchamp ; and one night 
--or rather .moniing— after revolving the scheme 
over and over again in his racked brain, he started 
out of bed, struck a light, seized a pack of cards, 
and shivering with cold — for it was winter — sat calcu- 
lating and maneuvering with them till he had satis- 
fied himself of the accuracy of his plan ; when he 
threw them down, blew out hts candle, and leaped into 
bed again in a fit of guilty ecstacy. Tlie more he 
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turned the project in his mind, the more and more 
feasible did it appear* He resolved to intrust no one 
breathing with his secret. Confident of success, and 
thai with but little effort he had it in his power to 
break the bank, whenever, and as often as he pleased 
— he determined to put his plan into execution in a 
day or two, on a large scale ; stake every penny he 
could possibly scrape together, and win triumphantly. 
He instantly set about procuring the requisite funds. 
His attorney — a gambler himself, whom he had lat- 
terly picked up, at the instance of Hillier, as '^ a 
monstrously convenient fellow," soon contrived to 
cash his LO.U's to the amoimt of 5000/^ on dis- 
covering that he had still available property in 

shire, which he learned at a cohfidental Interview 
with the solicitor in Fumiyal's Inn, who was nego- 
tiating the loan of 23,000Z. from Lady Gripe. He 
returned to make the hazardous experiment on the 
evening of the day on which he received the 5000/. 
from lus aittomey* On the morning of that day 
he was, further, to hear from his steward in the 
country respecting the mortgage of his last and best 
property. 

That was a memorable, a terrible day to Beau- 
champ. It bfigan with doubt — suspense — disappoint- 
ment ; for after awaiting the call of the postman, 
shaking with ag|itation, he caugl)| a glimpse of his 
red jacket, passing by his door, on the other side of 
the street. Almost frantic, he threw up the window, 
and called out to him — but the man had ** none to- 
day.^ Beauchamp threw himself on his sofa, in 
agony unutterable. It was the first time that old 
Pritchard had ever neglected to return an answer 
by return of post, when ever so slightly requested. 
A thousand fears assailed him. Had his letter«mis- 
carried ? Was Pritchard ill, dying, or dead 1 Had 
he been frightened into a disclosure to Mrs. Beau- 
champ ? ^d did hiA mother, at lengtli— did Ellin — 
know of liis dreadful doings 1 The thought was 

Q2 
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too frightful to dwell upon! Thoroughly unnenredy* 
he flew to hrandif — fiery iiend, lighting up in the 
brain the flames of madness ! He scarce knew how 
to rest during the interval between breakfast and 
dinner ; for at seven o'clock, he together with the 
rest of the infernal crew were to dine with Apsley* 
There was to be a strong muster ; for one of the 
dean/M had eiltrapp^ a wealthy simpleton who was 
to make his ** first appearance'* that evening. Alter 
walking for an hour, to and fro, be set out to call 
upon me. He was at my house by twelve o'clock. 
During his stay in town, I had frequently received 
him in quality of a patient, for trifling fits of iildis* 
position, and low spirits. J had looked upon him 
merely as a fashionable young fellow, who was 
** upon town," doing his best to earii a tittle notoriety, 
such as was sought after by most young men of 
u}irit and fortune ! I also had been able to gather 
from what he let fall at several interviews, that the 
uneven spirits he possessed were owing to his gam- 
bling propensities : that his excitement or depression 
alternated with the good or ill luck he had at play- 
I felt interest in him ; for there was about him an air 
of ingenuousness and sti^ight-forwardness which 
captivated every one who spoke with him. His man* 
sers had all the ease and blandnesrof the finished gen-» 
tleman; and wheml^tl saw him, which was about 
two months before, h^^peared in good health and 
cheerful spirits— a very npk if not strictly handsome 
man. But rum when he -ilbod before me, wasted in 
person, and haggard iiK feature — ^fuU of irritability 
and petulance — I could s^^ce believe him the same 
man ! I was going to ^k him some question or 
other when he hastily itil^tTupted me, by extending 
towards me his two han<$^hiclr shook almost like 
those of a man in the p^M^ciltttlMung, ** Tfai^- 
thitf doctor, is what I hav^ li5me about^ Can you 
cure THIS— by six o'clo^ to-day 1" There was a 

mildness in his manneri Vhich led me fo susped 

V 
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that his intellect was disordered. He hurried on 
before I had time to get in a word — ** If you cannot 
steady my nerves for a few hours, I am — ^ he suddenly 
paused, and with some confusion repeated his ques- 
tion* The extravagant impetuosity of his gestures 
and his whole demeanour alarmed me. 

"Mr. Beauchamp," said I,- seriously, "it is now 
two months since you honoured me with a visit ; and 
your appearance since then is wofully changed. Per- 
mit me, as a respectful friend, to ask whether — V^ 
He rose abruptly from his seat, and in a tone border- 
ing on Insult replied, " Dr. -- — ^ I came, not to gratify 
cariosity, but to receive your advice on the state of 
my health. If you are not disposed to afford it me, 
I am intruding." 

"You mistake me, Mr. iBeauchamp," I replied, 
calmly, " motives, and all. I do not wish to' pry into 
your affairs. I desired only to ascertain whether or 
not your mind was at ease." While I was speaking, 
he seemed boiling over \yith suppressed irritability; 
and when I had done, he tookhis hat and stick, flung 
a guinea on my desk, and before I could recover 
from the astonishment his extraordinary behaviour 
occasioned me, strode out of the room. 

How he contrived to pass the day he never knew ; 
but about five o'clock he retired to his dressing-room 
to prepare for dinner.* His agitation had reached 
such a heip[ht, that after several ineffectual attempts 
to shave himself, he was compelkd to send for some 
one to perform that operation for him. When the 
duties of the dressing-room were completed, he re- 
turned to his sitting-room, took from his escrutoire 
the doomed bank-notes for 5000/., and placed them in 
his pocketbook. A dense film floated before his eyes, 
when he attempted to look over the respective 
amounts of the bills, to see that all was correct. He 
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then seized a pack of cards, and tiled over and Over 
again to test the accuracy of his calculations. He 
laid them aside when he had satisfied himself—- locked 
his door, opened his desk, and took out pen and paper. 
He then with his penknife picked the point of one of 
his fingers, filled his pen with the blood issuing from 
it, and wrote in letters of blood a solemn oath, that 
if he were but successful that evening "in winning 
back his own," he would forsake cards aqd dice for 
ever, and never again be found within the precincts 
of a gaming-house to the latest hour of his life. 
I have seen that singular and affecting document. 
The letters, especially those forming the signature, 
are more like the tremulous handwriting of a man 
of eighty than of one but twenty-one ! Perceiving 
that he was late, he hurriedly tiffixed a black seal to 
his signature, once more ran his eye over the 
doomed 5000/., and sallied out to dinner. 

When he reached Mr. Apsley's, he found all the 
company assembled, apparently in high spirits, and 
an eager for dinner. You would not have thought of 
the black hearts that beat beneath such gay and pleas- 
ing exteriors as were collected rouiid Apsley's table ! 
Not a syllable of allusion was made during dinner- 
time tathe subject which filled every one's thoughts 
•^pla^. As if by mutual consent, that seemed the 
only interdicted topic; but as soon as dinner and 
dessert, both of them first-rate, were over, a perfectly, 
understood pause took plape ; and Beauchamp, who, 
with the aid of frequent draughts of champaign, 
had worked himself up to the proper pitch, was the 
first to propose, with esigerness, the fatal adjournment 
to the gaming-table. Every one rose in an instant 
from his seat, as if by appointed signal, and in less 
than five minutes' time they were all, with closed 
doors, seated around the tables. 

** Here pQee of cards, and there the damned dice.** 

They opened with hazard. lAauchamp was the 
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first who threw, and he lost ; but as the stake w^ 
comparatively trifling, he neither was, nor appeared 
to be, annoyed. He was saving himself for Rouge 
et Noir ! The rest of the company proceeded with 
the game, and got gradually into deeper play, till at 
length heavy beating was begun. Beauchamp, who 
declined joining them, sat watching with peculiar 
feelings of mingled sympathy and contempt the poor 
fellow whom the gang were " pigeoning." How pain« 
fully it reminded him of his own initiation ! A throng 
of bitter recollections crowded irresistibly through 
his mind, as he sat for a while with leisure for con* 
templation. The silence that was maintained was 
broken only by the rattling of the dice-box, and an 
occasional whisper when the dice were thrown. 

The room in which they were sitting was furnished 
with splendour and elegance. The walls were en« 
tirely concealed beneath valuable pictures, in mas- 
sive and tasteful . frames, the, gilding of which glis- 
tened with a peculiarly rich effect beneath the light 
of a noble or-molu lamp^ suspended from the ceiling. 
Ample curtains of yellow-flowered satin, drawn 
closely together, concealed the three windows with 
their rich draperies; and a few Gothic-fashioned 
bookcases, well filled, were stationed near the cor- 
ners of th6 room, with rare specimens of Italian stat- 
uary fdaced upon them. The furniture was all of 
the most fashionable and elegant patterns ; and as the 
trained eye of Beauchamp scanned it over, and 
marked the correct taste with which every thing was 
disposed, the thought forced itself upon him — ^* How 
many have been l^ggared to pay for all this !" His 
heart fluttered. He gazed on the flushed, features* 
tiie eager eyes, the agitated gestures of those who 
sat at the table. Directly opposite was Sir Edward 
Streighton, looking attentively at the caster — ^his fine 
expansive forehead bordisred with slight streaks of 
black hair, and his largd lustrous eyes glancing like 
lightning froEH the thrower to the dice, and from the 
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dice to the betters. His features, reg^l^r, and obee 
erenliandsome, bore now the deep traces of long and 
harrowing anxiety. ^ that one," thought Beau- 
champ, ^ so capable of better things, bearing on his 
brow nature's signet of superiority, should haye 
sunk into — a swindler /" While these thoughts were 

f massing through his mind, Sir Edward suddenly 
ooked up, and his eyes settled for an instant on 
fiieauchamp. Their expression almost withered him ! 
He thought he was gazing on t the dark and guilty 
one" who had coldly led him up to ruin's brink, and 
was waiting to precipitate him. His thoughts then 
wandered away to long-banished scenes-Hiis aged 
mother, his ruined, forsaken Ellen, both of whom he 
was beggaring, and breaking their hearts. A mist 
seemed diffused through the room, his brain reeled ; 
his long-stunned heart revived for a moment, and 
smote him heavily. '* O that I had but an opportunity, 
ever so slight an opportunity," he thought, " of break- 
ing from this horrid enthralment, at any cost !" 

He started from his pidnful revery, and stepped to 
a side-table on which a large bowl of champaign- 
punch had just been placed, and sought solace in its 
intoxicating fumes^ He resumed his seat at the table ; 
and he had looked on scarcely a few minutes, before 
he felt a sudden, unaccountable impulse to join in at 
hazard. He saw Apsley placing in his pocketbook 
soine bank-notes, which he had at that moment re- 
ceived from the poor victim before spoken of, and 
instantly betted with him heavily on the next throw, 
Apsley, somewhat surprised, but not ruffled, imme- 
diately took him ; the dice were thrown, and to his 
own astonishment, and that of all present, Beauchamp 
won 300/.— actually, bona fide, won 300/. from Aps- 
ley, who for once was off nis guard ! Tlie loser was 
nettled, and could with difficulty conceal his chagrin ; 
but he had seen, while Beauchamp was in the act of 
opening his pocketbook, the amount of one or two 
of his largest bills, ai^d his passion subsided. 
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. At length his hour arrived ; Rouge et Noir fol- 
lowed hazard, and Beauch'amp's pulse quickened.. 
When it came to his turn, he took out his pocket- 
book and coolly laid down stakes which aimed at the 
bank. Not a word was spoken ; but looks of wonder 
and doubt glanced . darkly around the table. What 
was the fancied manoeuvre which Beauchamp now 
proceeded to practise 1 know not, for, thank God, I 
am ignorant — except on hearsay — of both the princi- 
ples and practice of gaming. The eagle-eye of 
Apsley, the toi7/er, iivas on Beauchamp's every move- 
ment. He tried — he lost hxdf his large stake ! He 
pressed his hand upon his foreheadr— he saw that 
every thing depended on his calmness. The voice 
of Apsley sounded indistinctly in his ears, calling 
out, "tin refait trerUe et un /" Beauchamp suffered 
his stakes to remain, and be determined by the next 
event. He still had confidence in his scheme ; but 
alas, the bubble at length burst, and Beauchamp in a 
trice found himself niinus 3000Z. All hope was now 
over, for his trick was clearly worth nothing, and he 
had lost every earthly opportunity of recovering him- 
self. Yet he went on — and on — and on ; and on 
ran the losing colour, till Beauchamp Ipst every thing 
he had brought with him ! He sat down, sunk his 
head upon his breast, and a ghastly hue overspread 
his face. He was offered unlimited credit. Apsley 

gave him a slip of paper with I. 0. U. on it, telling 
im to fill it up with his name, and any suni he chose. 
Beauchamp tnrew it back, exclaiming, in an under- 
tone, " No, — swindled out of a//.'* 

*' What did you say, sir ?^ inquired Apsley, rising 
from the table, and approaching his victim. 

•* Merely that I had been swindled out of all my 
fortune," replied Beauchamp, without rising from his 
seat. There was a dead silence. 

•* But, my good sir, don't you know that such lan- 
guage will never do ?" inquired Apsley, in a cold con- 
temptuous tone, and with a manner exquisitely irri- 
tating. 
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Half-maddened with his losses, with despair, and 
fury, Beauchamp sprung out of his ebair towards 
Apsley, and with an absolute howl^ dashed both his 
fists into his face. Consternation seized every one 
present. Table, cards, and bank-notes, all were de- 
serted, and some threw themselves round Beau- 
champ, others round Apsley, who, sudden as had been 
the assault upon him, had so quickly thrown up his 
arms, that he parried the chief force of Beauchamp*s 
blow, and received but a slight injury over his hghl 
eye. 

" Pho ! pho ! the boy is drunk^ he exclaimed coolly, 
observing his frantic assailant struggling with those 
who held him. 

** Ruffian! swindler! liar!^ gasped Beauchamp. 
Apsley laughed aloud. 

'* What ! dare not you strike me in return ?" roared 
Beauchamp. 

"Ay, ay, my fine fellow," replied Apsley, with im- 
perturbable nonchalance ; '* but dare you have struck 
me, when you were in cool blood, and I on my guard 1'* 

" Struck you, indeed, you abhorred — " 

'* Let us see then what we can do in the morning, 
when we've slept over it," retorted Apsley, pitching 
his card towards him contemptuously. '* But, in the 
meantime, we must send, for constables, unless our 
young friend here becomes quiet. Come, Streigh- 
ton, you are croupier — come, Hillier — Bruton — all 
of you, come, play out the stakes, or we shall forget 
where we were." . 

Poor Beauchamp seemed suddenly calmed when 
Apsley's card was thrown towards him, and with 
such cold scorn. He pressed his hands to his burst- 
ing temples, turned his despairing eyes upwards, and 
•muttered, as if he were half-choked, ** ^fot yet— nQt 
yet!" He paused, and the dreadful paroxysm 
seemed to subside. He threw one of his cards to 
Apsley, exclaiming hoarsely, ''When, where, and 
how you will, sir I" 
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•''Why, come now, Beau, that's right — thafs like a 
man !" said Apsley, with mock civility. " Suppose 
we say to-morrow morning? I have cured you of 
roguery to-night, and, with the blessing of God, will 
cure you of cowardice to-morrow. But, pardon me, 
your last stakes are forfeit," he added abruptly, see- 
ing Beauchamp approach the spot where his last 
stake, a bill for 100/., was lying, not having been 
taken up. He looked appealingly to the company, 
who decided instantly against him. Beauchamp, 
with the hurry and agitation consequent on his 
assault upon Apsley, had forgotten that he had really 
played away the note. •* Well, sir, there remains 
nothing to keep me here," said Beauchamp, calmly 
— with the calmness of despair— •• except settling 
our morning's meeting. Name your friend, siir," he 
continued, sternly — ^yet his heart was breaking 
within him. 

" Oh, ay," replied Apsley, carelessly looking up 
from the cards he was shuffling and arranging. ** Let 
me see. Hillier, will you do the needful for me 1 I 
Ipave every thing in your hands.'* After vain at- 
tempts to bring about a compromise — for your true 
gamblers hate such afiairs,'not from personal fear, 
but the publicity they occasion to their doings— > 
matters were finally arranged ; Sir Edward Streigh- 
ton undertaking for Beauchamp. The hour of meet- 
ing was half past six o'clock in the morning ; and 
the place, a field near Knightsbridge. The unhappy 
Beauchamp then withdrew, after shaking Sir Ed- 
ward by the hand, who promised to call at his lodg- 
ings by four o'clock — ^'* for we shall break up by that 
time, I dare say," he whispered. 

When the door was closed upon Beauchamp, he 
reeled off the steps, and staggered along the streets 
like a drunken man. Whether or not he was de- 
ceived, he knew not ; but in passing under the win- 
dows of the room where the fiendish conclave were 
sitting, he fancied he heard (he sound of loud laugh* 
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ten It was about two o'clock of a winter's morn- 
ing. The snow fell fast, and the air was freezingly 
cold. Not a soul but himself seemed stirring. A 
watchman, seeing his unsteady gait, crossed the 
street, touched his hat, and asked if he should call 
him a coach; but he was answered with such a 
ghastly imprecation tiiat he slunk Ixack in silence* 
Tongue cannot tell the distraction and misery with 
which Beauchamp's soul was shaken. Hell seemed 
to have lit its raging fires within him. He felt af- 
frighted at being sdone in the desolate, dark, deserted 
streets. His last six months' life seemed unrolled 
suddenly before him like a blighting 'scroll, written 
in letters of fire. Overcome by his emotions, his 
shaking knees refused their support, and he sat 
down on the steps of a house in Piccadilly. He told 
me afterward, that he distinctly recollected feeling 
for some implement of destruction ; and that if he 
had discovered his penknife, he should assuredly 
have cut his throat. After sitting on the stone for 
about a quarter of an hour, bareheaded — ^for he had 
temoved his hat, that his burning forehead might be 
cooled — ^he made towards his lodgings. He thun- 
dered impetuously at the docM*, and was instantly ad- 
mitted. His shivering, half-asleep seryant fell back 
before his roaster's affrighting countenance, and 
flaring bloodshot eyes. '* Lock the door, sir, and 
follow me to my room," said Beauchamp, in a loud 
voice. 

" Sir, sir, sir," stammered the servant, as if he 
were going to ask some question. 

'^Silence, sir!" thundered his master; and the 
man, laying down his candle on the stairs, went and 
barred the door. Beauchamp hurried up stairs, and 
opened the door of his sitting-room. He was as- 
tonished and alarmed to find a blaze of light in the 
room. Suspecting fire, he rushed into the middle of 
the room, and beheld his mother and cousin bending 
towards him, and staring fixedly at him with the hue 
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ahd expr^dsion of two marble images of horror ! 
His mother's white hair hung dishevelled down each 
side of her ghastly features ; and her eyes^ with 
those of her niece, who sat beside her clasping her 
aunt convulsively round the waist, seemed on the 
point of starting from their sockets. They moved 
not, they spoke not. The hideous apparition van- 
ished in an instant from the darkening eyes of Beau- 
champ, for he dropped the candle he held in his hand, 

and fell at full length senseless on the floor. 

• • • * . • • 

It was no ocular delusion — ^nothing spectral, but 
BotiROR looking out through breathing flesn and blood, 
in the persons of Mrs. Beauchamp and her niece. 

The resolution which Mrs. Beauchamp had 
formed, on an occasion which will be remembered 
by the reader, was to go up direct to London, and 
try the effect of a sudden appearance before her 
erring, but she hoped not irreclaimable son. Such 
an interview might startle bim into a return to virtue. 
Attended by the faithful Pritchard, they had arrived 
in town, that very day, put up at an hotel in the 
neighbourhood, and, without pausing to take refresh"- 
ments* hurried to Mr. Beauchamp's lodgings, which 
they reached only two hours after he had gone out 
to dinner. Seeing his desk open, and a paper lying 
upon it, the old lady took it up, and, freezing with 
fright, read the oath before named, evidently written 
in ohod. Her son, then, was gone to the gaming- 
table in the spirit of a forlorn hope, and was that 
night to complete his and their ruin! Yet, what 
could they do? Mr. Beauchamp's valet did not 
know where his master was ^one to dinner, nor did 
any one in the house, or they would have sent off 
instantly to apprize him of their arrival. As it was, 
however, they were obliged to wait for it ; and it 
may therefore be conceived in what an Ecstasy of 
agony these two poor ladies had been sitting, without 
tasting wine or food, till half past two o'clock in the 
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morning, when tbey heard his startling knock—his 
fierce voice speaking in curses to the valet, and at 
length heheld him rush, madman-like, into their pres- 
ence, as ha$ been described. 

When the valet came up stairs from fastening the 
street-door, he saw the sitting-roo^i door wide open ; 
and peeping through on htis way up to bed, waacon* 
founded to see three prostrate figures on the floor — 
his master here, and there the two ladies locked in 
one another's arms, all motionless. He hurried to the 
bell, and pulled it till it broke, but not till it had rung 
fluch a startling peal as woke everybody in the 
house, who' presently heard him shouting at the top 
of his voice, "Murder! Murder! Miirderr All the 
affrighted inmates were in a few Seconds in the 
room, half-dressed, and their faces full of terror. 
The firft simultaneous impression on the minds of 
the group was, that the persons lying on the floor 
h2id been poisoned ; and under such impression was 
it that 1 and two neighboaring* surgeons were sum- 
moned on the scene. By the time I had arrived, Mrs. 
Beauchampwas reviving; but her niece* had swooned 
away again. The first impulse of the mother, as 
soon as her tottering Hinbs could support her weight, 
was to crawl trembhng to the insensible body of ner 
son. Supported in the arms of two female attend- 
ants, who had not as yet been able to lift her from 
the floor, she leaned over the prostrate form of Beau- 
champ, and murmuried, "Oh, Henry ! Henry ! Love! 
My only love !" Her hand played slowly ovefr his 
damp features, and strove to part the hair from the 
forehead; but it suddenly ceased to move, and on 
looking narrowly at. her, she was found to have 
swooned again. Of all the sorro^vful scenes it has 
been my fate to witness, I never encountered one of 
deeper distress than this. Had I known at the time 
the relative situations of the parties ! 

I directed all my attentions to Mr. Beauchamp, 
while the other medical gentlemen busied themselves 
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^ith Mrs. Beauchamp and her niece. I was not quite 
sure whether my patient were not in a fit of epilepsy 
or apoplexy, for he lay motionless, drawing his breath 
at long and painful intervals, with a little occasional 
convulsive twitching of 4,he features. I had his coat 
taken off immediately, and bled him from the arm 
copiously ; soon after which he recovered his con- 
sciousness, an(} allowed himself to be led to bed. He 
had hardly been undressed before he fell fast asleep. 
His mother was bending over him in speechless agony 
— for, ill igind feeble as she was, we could not prevail 
on her to go to bed — and I was watching both with 
deep interest and curiosity, convinced that I was 
Witnessing a glimpse of some domestic tragedy, 
when there was hearil a violent knocking and ring- 
ing at. the street-door. Every one started, and with 
alarm inquired what that cotdd be? Who could be 
seeking admission at four o'clock in the morning? 

Sir Edward Streighton! whose cab, with a case 
of duelling pistols on the seat, was standing at the 
door waiting to convey himself and Beauchamp to 
the scene of possible slaughter fixed on overnight. 
He would take no denial from the servant; declared 
his business to be of the most pressing kind ; and 
affected to disbelieve the fact of Beauchamp's ill- 
ness — ^'*it was all miserable fudge," and he was 
heard muttering something about " cowardice P^ The 
strange pertinacity of Sir Edward brought me down 
stairs. He stood fuming and cursing in the hall ; 
but started on seeing me come down with my can- 
dle in my hand, and he turned pale. 

" Dr. !" he exclaimed, taking off his hat ; for 

he had once or twice seen me, and instantly reco^- 
hiscd me, "why, in the name of heaven, what is 
the matter ? Is he ill ? Is he dead ? What ?" 

** Sir Edward," I replied coldly, "Mr. Beauchamp 
18 in dangerous, if not dying, circumstances." 

^ Dying circumstances!" he echoed with an 

RS 
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planned air. '* Why*- has he-^has he attempted ta 
commit suicide ?" he stammered. 

*' No, but he ha»had a fit, and is insensil)le in bed* 
You will permit me to say, Sir Edward,'' I continued, 
a suspicion occurring to me of his design in calling, 
**that this untimely visit looks as if—" 

" That is my business, doctor,*' he replied haugh* 
tily, '* not yours. My errand is of the highest im- 
portance ; and it is fitting I should be assured, on 
your solemn word of honour, of the reality of Mr. 
Beauchamp's illness." 

**Sir Edward Streighton," said I, indignantly, 
*'you have had my answer, which you may believe 
or disbelieve, as you think proper ; but I will take 
good care that you do not ascend otie of these stairs 
to-day." 

^ I understand it all !" he answered, with a signifi- 
cant scowl, and left the house. I then hastened 
back to my patient, whom I now viewed with greater 
interest than before ; for I saw that he was to have 
fought a duel that morning. Coupling present ap* 
pearances witli Mr. Beauchamp's visit to me the day 
before, and the known characUsr of Sir Edward as a 
professed gambler, the key to the whole seemed to 
me that theie had been a gaming-house quarrel. 

The first sensible words that Mr. Beauchamp 
spoke were to me : " Has Sir Edward Streighton 
called ? — Is it four o'clock yet ?" and he started up 
in his bed, staring wildly around him. Seeing him- 
self in bed, candles about him, and me at his side, 
he exclaimed, *' Why, I recollect nothing of it ! Am 
I wounded ? What has become of Apsley ?" He 
placed his hand on the arm from which he had been 
bled, and feeling it bandaged, ** Ah ! in the arm- 
How strange that I have forgotten it all ! How did 
I get on at hazard ai^ Rouge et Noirl Doctor, am 
I Badly wounded ? — bone broken 1" 

My coi\]ecture was now verified beyond a donb^ I 
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He dropped asleep from excessive exhaustion, while 
I was gazing at him. 2 had answered none of his 
questions, which were proposed in a dreamy uncon- 
nected style, indicating that his senses were dis- 
turbed. Finding that I could be of no further ser- 
vice at present^ 1 left him, and betook myself to the 
room to which Mrs. Beauchamp had been removed, 
while I was conversing with Sir Edward. I found 
her in bed, attended by Miss Beauchamp, who, 
though still extremely languid, and looking the pic- 
ture of broken-he artedness, had made a great exer- 
tion to touse herself. Mrs. Beauchamp looked 
dreadfully ill. The nerves seemed to have received 
^ shock from which she might be long in recover- 
tug. ** Now what is breaking these ladies' hearts V* 
thought I, as I looked from one agitated face to the 
other. 

*'How is my soni" inquired Mrs. Beauchamp, 
faintly. 

I told her I thought there was no danger, and that 
with repose he would soon recover. 
. ** Pray, madam, allow me to ask, has he had any 
sudden fright 1 I suspect — ** Both shook their heads 
and hung them down. 

"Well — he is alive, thank heaven — ^but a beggar P^ 
said Mjs. Beauchamp. " Oh, doctor, he hath Yallm 
among thieves i They have robbed, and would have 
slain ray soii — my first bom— my only son !" 

I expressed deep sympathy. I said, " I suspect, 
madam, that something very unfortunate has hap- 
pened." 

She interrupted me by asking me, after a pause, 
if I knew nothing of his practices in London for the 
last few months, as she bad seen my name several 
times mentioned in his letters as his medical adviser. 
I made no reply. I did not even hint my suspicions 
that he had been a frequenter of the gaming-table ; 
bat mv looks startled her. 

*OBf doctor, for the love of God be frank, and 
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save a widowed mother's heart from breaking ! Is 
there no door open for him to escape t" 

Seeing they could extract little or no satisfactory 
explanations from me, they ceased asking, and re- 
signed themselves to tears and sorrow. After ren- 
dering them what little service was in my power, 
and looking in at Mr. Beauchamp's room, yfhere I 
found him still in a comfortable sleep, I took my 
departure, for the dull light of a winter morning was 
already stealing into the room, and I had been there 
ever since a. little before four o'clock. ^11 my way 
home I felt sure that my patient was one of the in- 
numerable victims of ganibling, and had involved 
his family in his ruin. 

, Mr. Beauchamp, with the aid of qttiet and medi- 
cine, soon recovered sufficiently to leave his bed ; 
but his mind was evidently ill at ease. Had I known 
at the time what I was afterward apprized of, with 
what intense and sorrowful interest should i have 
regarded him ! 

The next week was all agony, humiliation, con- 
fessions, and forgiveness. The only one item in the 
black catalogue which he omitted or misrepresented 
was the duel he was to have fought. He owned, 
after much pressing, in order to quiet his mother 
and cousin, that he had fought and escaped unhurt. 
But Beauchamp, in his own mind, was resolved at 
all events to give Apsley the meeting on the very 
earliest opportunity, ms own honour was at stake \ 
His own revenge was to be sated ! The first thing, 
therefore, that Beauchamp did, after he was suffi- 
ciently recpvered to be left alone, was to drop a 
hasty line to Sir Edward Streighton, informing him 
that he was now ready and willing — ^nay, anxious — 
to give Apsley the meeting which he had been pre- 
vented doing only by his sudden and severe illness. 
He entreated Sir Edward to continue, as heretofore* 
his /Hencf, and to hasten the matter as much as pes* 
sihie ; adding, that whatever event might attend it 
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was a matter of utter indifference to one who was 
weary of life. Sir Edward, who began to wish him- 
self, out of a very disagreeable affair, returned him 
a prompt, polite, but not very cordial answer ; the 
substance of which was, that Apsley, who happened 
to be with Sir Edward when Beauchamp^s letter ar- 
rived, was perfectly ready to meet him at the place 
formerly appointed, at seven o'clock on the ensuing 
rooming. Beauchamp was somewhat shocked at 
the suddenness-of the affair. How was he to party 
overnight — ^possibly for ever — from his beloved, and 
injured as beloved, mother arid cousin? Whatever 
might be the issue of th6 affair, what a monster of 
perfidy and ingratitude must he appear to them ! 

Full of these bitter, distracting thoughts, he locked 
his jcoom door, and proceeded to make his will. He 
left " every thing he had remaining on earth, in any 
shape," to his mother, except a hundred guineas to 
his cousin to buy a mourning ring. That over, and 
some few other arrangements completed, he repaired, 
with a heart that smote him at every step, to his 
mother's bedside ; for it was night, and the old lady, 
besides, scarce «ver left her bed« The unusual fer- 
vour of his embraces, together with momentary fits 
of absence, might have challenged observation and 
suspicion; but they did not. He told me afterward 
that the anguish ne suffered, while repeating and 
going through the customary evening adieus to his 
mother and cousin, might have atoned for years of 
^ilt ! 

After a nearly sleepless night, Beauchamp rose 
about five o'clock, anddressedhimself. On (quitting 
his room, perhaps the last time he shouldquit it alive, 
he had to pass by his mother's door. Tnere he fell 
down on his knees; and continued with clasped 
hands and closed eyes, till his smothering emotions 
warned him to be gone. He succeeded in getting 
out of the house without alarming any one; and, 
mufled in his cloak, made his way as ^ast as possible 
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to Sir Edward Streighton's. It was a miserable 
morning. The untrodden snow lay nearly a foot 
deep on^ the streets, and was 3ret fluttering fast down. 
Beauchamp found It so fatiguing to pluntker on 
fhrough the deep snow, and was so benumbed with 
cold, that he called a coach. He had great diffi- 
culty in rousing the driver, who, spite of the, bitter 
inclemency of the weather, was sitting* on his box, 
poor fellow, fast asleep, and even snoring — a com- 
plete hillock of snow, which lay nearly an inch thick 
upon him. How Beauchamp envied. hun! The very 
horses, too, lean and scraggy as they looked — ^fast 
asleep — ^how he envied ihem! 

It was nearly six o^clock when Beauchamp reached 
Sir Edward's residei^ce. The baronet ^asup, aixd, 
waiting for him. 

** How d'ye do, Beanchamp— how d'ye do ! How 

the d are you to fight in such a fog as this?" he 

inquired, lookitig through the window, and shudder- 
•ing at the cold. 

'* It must be managed, I suppose. Put us up as 
close as you like," replied Beauchamp, gloomily. 

"I've aone all in my power, my dear fellow, to 
settle matters amicably, but 'tis in vain, I'm afraid. 
You mtttt exchange shots, yoiit know ! I have no 
doubt however," he continiied, with a significant 
smile, ** that the thing will be properly conducted. 
idfe is valuable, Beauchamp I You understand me ?" 

" It is not to me — I hate Apsley as I hate hell." 

" My God, Beauchamp ! What a bloody humour 
you have risen in !" exclaimed the baronet, with an 
anxious smile. . He paused, as if for an answer, but 
'Beauchamp continued silent. " Ah, thefi, the sooner, 
to business the better. And hark'ee, Beauchamp," 
■said Sir Edward, briskly, *• have your wits about you> 
for Apsley, let me tell you, is a splendid shot." 

"Pooh!" exclaimed Beauchamp, smiling • bitterly. 
•He felt cold from head to foot, and even trembled; 
Cor a thousand foijd thoughts gushed over him. He 
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felt faint, and would have asked for a glass of wine 
or spirits ; but after Sir Edward's last remark, that 
was out of the question. It might be misconstrued ! 

They were on the ground by seven o'clock. It had 
ceased snowing, and in its stead a small drizzling 
rain was falling. The fog continued so dense as to 
prevent their seeing each other distinctly at a few 
yards' distance. This puzzled the parties not a little, 
and threatened to interfere with business. 

" Every thing, by — — , is against us to-day !" 
exclaimed Sir Edward, placing under his arm the 
pistol he was loading, and buttoning his great-coat 
up to the chin, *' this fog will hinder your seeing 

one another, and this rain will soak through to 

the priming! In fact, you roust be put up within 
eight or ten feet of one another." 

** Settle all that as jsoon, and as you like," replied 
Beauchamp, walking away a few steps. 

" Halloo ! here !-— here !" cried Sir Edward. 
" Here ! here we are, Hillier," seeing three figures, 
within a few yards of them, searching about for 
them. Apsley had brought with him Hillier and a 
young surgeon. 

The fog thickened rapidly as soon as they had 
come together, and Apsley and Beauchamp took 
their stands a little distance from their respective 
friends. 

*^Any chance of apoIogvV inquired Hillier, a 
keen-eyed, hawk-nosed, ci^deoani mUitairt, 

** The devil a bit. Horridly savage !" 

** Then let us make haste," replied Hillier, with 
sangfroid. 

"Apsley got drunk after you left this morn- 
ing, and I've had only half an hours sleep," con- 
tinued Hillier, little suspecting that every word they 
were saying was overheard by Beauchamp, who, 
shrouded by the fog, was standing at but three or 
four yards' distance. 

Apsley drunk! Then 'twill give Beauchamp, 
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poor devil, a bit of a chance — and this fog! How 
does he stand it 1 Cool }^ 

** As a cucumber. That is to say, he is cold — 
very cdd — ^ha ! ha ! Biit I don't think he funks 
either. Told me he hated Apsley like •< — , and we 
might put him up as we liked ! But what does your 
man say 1" . 

**0h, full of ^pooh^ooksP and calls it a mere 
bagatelle.*' 

" Do mischief 1 — ehl" 

'* Oh, he's going to try for the arm or knee, for 
the fellow hurt his eye4he other night." 

« What, in this fog ! My !" 

"Oh, true. Forgot that. What's to be donel 
Come, it's clearing off a bit." 

••I say, Hillier," whispered Sir Edward in a low 
tone, " suppose mt^c^Y^should be' done 1" 

"Suppose! — ^and suppose it shouldn't? Youll 
never get yoiur pistol drove ! So, now !" 

" Now, how far 1" 

" Oh, the usual distance. Step tliem out the 
baker's dozen. Give them every chance, for God 
favours them." 

" But they won't see one another any more than 
the dead I 'Tis a complete farce — and the men 
themselves will grumble. How can they mark T" 

" Whj, here's a g^te close by. I came past it* 
*Tis white and large. Put them in a line wtth^ it." 

" Why, Beauchamp will be hit, poor devil !" 

" Never mind — deserves it, d fool !" 

The distance duly stepped out, each stationed his 
man. 

" I shall not stand against this cfate, Streighton,** 
said Beauchamp, calmly. The baronet laughed, 
and replied, "Oh, you're right, my dear fellow. 
We'll put you, then, about three or four yards from 
it on one side." They were soon stationed, and 
pistols put into their hands. Both exclaimed loudly 
tbat they oould not see tbeir man* ^So muchtbie 
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better. A chance shot! — ^We pha'n't put you any 
nearer,^ said Sir Edward, and the principals sul- 
lenly acquiesced. 

** Now take care to shoot at one another, not at v«, 
in this cursed fog," said, Sir Edward, so as to be 
heard by both. " We shiU move off about twenty 
yards away to tire right here. I will say, One ! two ! 
three ! and then do as you like.'' 

** The Lord have mercy on yefu !" added Hillier. 

" Come, quick ! quick ! Tis cursedly cold, and I 
must be at — 's by ten," cried Apsley, petulantly. 
The two seconds and the surgeon moved off. . Beau- 
champ could not catch even a glimpse of his antago- 
nist, to whom he was equally invisible. '* Well," 
thought they, '* if we miss we can fire again !" In 
a few moments Sir Edward's voice caUedout loudly, 
** One ! — two !— thbek !" 

Both pistol-fires flashed through the fog at once^ 
and the seconds rushed up to their men. 

•• Beauchamp, where are yont" *• Apsley, where 
are you ?" 

'* Here !" replied Beauchamp ; but there was no 
answer from Apsley. He had been shot through 
the head; and in groping about, terror-struck, in 
search of him, they stumbled over his corpse. The 
surgeon was in an instant on his knees beside him, 
with his instruments out, but in vain. It was all 
over with Apsley. That heartless villain was gone 
to his account. Beauchamp's bullet, chance shot as 
it was, had entered the right temple, passed through 
the brain, and lodged in the opposite temple. The 
only blood about him was a little which had trickled 
from the wound down the cheek, on the shirt collar. 

** Is he killed .^' groaned Beauchamp, bending over 
the body, and staring at it affrightedly ; but before 
he could receive an answer from Sir Edward or 
Hillier, who, almost petrified, grasped each a hand 
of the dead body, he had swooned. The first words 
he heard on reqovexing his seaaet^vierev ^flyl flyt 

VoLtlL-H9 
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fly !" Not comprehending their import, he Janguidly 
opened his ejres, and saw people, some standing 
round bim, and others bearii^ away the dead' body. 
Again he relapsed into unconsciousness — ^from which 
he was aroused by some. one grasping him rather 
roughly by the shoulder. * His eyes glanced on the 
head of a constable's staff, and he heard the wor^ 
" You're in my custody, sir." 

He started, ^ud stared in the officer's face. 

** There's a coach awaiting for you, sir,^ by the 
roadside, to take you to — Office." Beauchamp 
offered no resistance. He whispered merely, ^ Does 
my mother know ?" 

How he rode, or with whom, he knew not ; but 
he found himself, about nine o'clock, alighting at the 
door of the Police Office, more dead than aUve. 

While Beauchamp had lain insensible on the 
ground, th^ fog had completely vanished ; and Sir 
Edward and Hillier, finding it dangerous to remain, 
as passengers from the roadside could distinctly see 
the gloomy group, made off, leaving Beauchamp and 
the surgeon with the corpse of Apsley. "Sir Ed- 
ward flew to his own house, accompanied by Hillier; 
the latter hastily wrote a note to Apsley's brother, 
informing him of the event ; and Sir Edward de- 
spatched his own valet confidentially to the valet of 
Beauchamp, communicating to him the dreadfid 
situation of his master, and telling him to break it as 
he could to his friends. The valet instantly set off 
for the field of death, not, however, without ap» 
prizing, by his terrified movements, his fellow-ser- 
vants that something terrible had happened. He 
found a few people still standing on the fatal spik, 
from whom he learned that his master had been 

conveyed a few minutes before to the ■■ street 

Office — whither he repaired as fast as a hackney- 
coach could carry him. When he arrived, an officer 
was endeavouring to arouse Mr. Beauchamp from 
his stupor, by forcing on him a little brandy and 
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water, in which he partly succeeded. Pale and 
breathless, the valet rushed through the crowd 
of officers and people about the door, and flung 
himself at his master^s feet, wringing his hands 
and crying, ** Oh master ! deai; master ! what have 
you done! You'll kill your mother!" Even the 
myrmidons of justice seemed affected at the poor 
fellow's anguish ; but his unhappy master only stared 
at him vacantly, without speaking. When he was 
conducted into the presence of the magistrate he 
was obliged to be supported with a chair: for he 
was overcome, not only with the horrible dilemma 
to which he had just brought himself, but his spirits 
and health were completely broken down, as well 
by his recent illness as the wasting anxieties and 
agonies he had endured for months past. The bro- 
ther of Apsley was present, raving like a madman ; 
and be pressed the case vehement^ against the pris- 
oner. Bail was offered, but refused : and Beauchamp 
was eventually committed to Newgate, to take his 
trial at the next Old Bailey sessions. Sir Edward 
Streighton and HillieiF surrendered in the course of 
the day, but were liberated on their own heavy recog^ 
nisances, and two sureties each in a thousand pounds, 
to appear and take their trial at the Old Bailey. 
But what tongue can tell, what pen describe the 
maddening horrors, the despair of the mother and 
the betrothed bride! Not mine. Their sorrows 
shall be sacred for me. 

'* For not to me belongs 
To sonnd the migbty wnTowB of tby breast. 
Bat ratber thr offstand, with hjsad and hands 
/ Hung down in Aarflil sympathy. Thy Ark of grief 

Let me not touch presumptuons." 

To keep up, however, in some degree, the contu 
nuiiy of this melancholy narrative, I shall state 
merely, that I, who was called in to both mother and 
niece a few minutes after the news had smitten them 
like the atroke of lightning to the earth, wondered. 
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was even confounded, to fincl either of them sunriva 
it, or retain a glimpse of reason. The conduct of 
Ellen Beauchamp ennobled her, in my estimation, 
into something above humanity. She succeeded at 
length in overmastering her anguish and agitation, 
in order that she might minister to her afflicted aunt, 
in whose sorrow all consciousness or appreciation 
of her own seiemed to liave merged. For a whole 
week Mrs. Beauchamp hovered, so to speak, about 
the open door of death, held back, apparently, only 
by a sweet spirit of sympathy and consolation — ^her 
niece! The first words she distinctly articulated, 
after many hours spent in delirious muttering,, were, 
** I will see my son — ^I will see mv son !" It was 
not judged safe to trust her aJone Without medical as- 
sistance for at least a fortnight. Poor Pritchard 
for several nights slept outside her bedroom door. 

The first twenty-four hours of Beauchamp's in- 
carceration in Newgate were horrible. He who, on 
such slight temptation, had beggared himself, and 
squandered away in infamy the fortunes of his 
fathers ; who had broken the hearts of his idolizing 
mother, his betrothed wife; who had hurobrbd a 
HAN — ^was now alohb ! — ^alonp in the sullen glooiA 
of a prison. 

The transactipii above detailed made much noise 
in London ; and disguised as it here is, in respect of 
names, dates, and places, there must be many who 
will recollect the true facts. There is onk whose 
heart these pages will wither while he is reading! 

Most of the journals, influenced by the vindictive 
misrepresentations of Apsley's brother, gave a most 
distorted version of the afi^ir, and, presumptuously 
anticipating the decrees of justice, threw a gloomy 
hue over the prospects of the prisoner. He would 
, certainly be convicted of murder, they said, executed 
and dissected! The judges were, or ought to be, 
resolved to put down duelling, and ** never was there 
a more fitting opportunity for making a solemn ex* 
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vni^e,'* &c. &c. One of the papers gave dark 
hints, that on the day of trial some extraordinary 
and inculpating disclosures would be made concern- 
ing the events which led to the duel. 

Mrs. Beauchamp made three attempts, during the 
third week of her son's imprisonment, to visit him, 
but in each instance fainted on being lifted into the 
Garriagf> ; and at length desisted, on my representing 
the dagger which attended her attempts. Her niece 
also seemed more desld than alive wnen she accom- 
panied her aunt. Pritchard, however, the faitliful, 
attached Pritchard, often went to and fro between 
Newgate and the house where Mrs. Beauchamp 
lodged, two or three times a-day, so that they were 
thus enabled to keep up a constant but sorrowful 
correspondence. Several members of the family 
had hurried up to London the instant they received 
intelligence of the disastrous circumstances above 
detailed, and it was well they did. Had it not been 
for their affectionate interference, the most lament- 
able consequences might have been anticipated to 
mother, niece, and son. I, also, at Mrs. Beauchamp's 
pressing instance, called several times on her son, 
and found him, on each visit, sinking into deeper 
and deeper despondency: yet he seemed hardly 
sensible of the wretched reality and extent of*his 
misery. Many a time when I entered his room — 
which was the most comfortable the governor could 
supply him— I found him seated at the table, with 
his head buried in his arms ; and I was sometimes 
obliged to shake him, in order that I might arouse ; 
him from his lethargy. Even then he could seldom 
be drawn into conviersation. "When he spoke of his 
mother and cousin, it was with an apathy which 
affected me more than the most passionate lamenta- 
tions. 

I brought him one day a couple of white winter- 
roses from his mother and Ellen, telling him they 
wens sent as pledges of love and hope. He snatched 

S2 
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them ont of my hands, kissed them, and bwied them 
in bis bosom, saying, " Lie you.^We, emblems of 
innocence, and blanch this black heart of mine if 
you can !'* I shall never forget the expression, nor 
the stern and gloomy manner with which it was 
uttered. I sat silent for some minutes. 

''Doctor, doctor,^ said he, hastily placing his 
hands on his breast, '* they are — I feel they are thaw- 
ing my frozen feelings ! they are softening my hard 
heart ! Oh God, merciful God, 1 am becommg^unuin 
again !** He looked at me with an eagerness and 
vivacity to which he had long been a stranger. He 
extended to me both his hands; I clasped them 
heartily, and he burst into tears. He wept loud and 
long. 

** The light of eternal truth breaks in upon me ! 
Oh my God, hast thou then not forgotten me T He 
fell down on his knees and continued, "• Why, what 
a wretch — what a monster I have been !" He started 
to his feet. ''Ah, ha ! I've been in the lion's den, 
and am plucked out of it!" I saw. that his heart 
was overburdened, and his head not yet cleared. I 
said therefore little, and let him go on by fits and 
starts. 

" Why, I've been all along in a dream ! Henry 
Beauchamp in Newgate ! On a charge of murder S 
—Frightful !" He shuddered. *' And my mother — 
my blessed mother ! — where — ^ho w is she T H er heart 
bleeds — but no— no-^no, it is not broken !— and EUen 
— EHen — Ellen." After several short choking sobs* 
he burst again into a torrent of tears. I strove to 
1300th him, but "he would not be comforted." 
•* Doctor, say nothing to console me ! — ^Don't, don't, 
or I shall go mad ! Let me fed alt my guilt ; let it 
crush me !" 

My time being expired, I rose and bade him adieu. 
He was in a musing mood, as if he were striving, 
with painful elTort, to propose some subject to his 
lhaugiite--tD keep some cij&si bisfom hia naadi biit 
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could not. I promised to call again between then and 
ttie day of his trial, which was but a week off. 

The excruciating anxiety endured by these un- 
happy ladies,. Mrs. Beauchamp and her niece, as the 
day of trial approached — when the life or death of 
one in whom both their- souls were bound up must 
be decidejd on-— defies description. I never saw it 
equalled. To look on the settled pallor— ^the hollow, 
haggard features — the Quivering limbs of Mrs. Beau- 
champ— was heart-breaking. She seemed like one 
in the palsy. All the soothing as well as strength- 
ening medicines which all my experience could sug- 
gest were rehdered unavailing to such a ** mind dis- 
eascd,** to ** raze^ suck ** a written sorrow from the 
brain.*^ Ellen, too, was wasting by her side to a 
mere shadow. She had written letter after letter to 
her cousin, and the only answer she received was, — 

** Cousin Ellen! How can you, how dare you 
write to such a wretch as — ^Henry Beauchamp I" 

These two lines almost broke the poor girPs heart. 
What was to become of her? Had she clung to her 
cousin through guilt and through blood, and did he 
now refuse to love her, or receive her proffered sym- 
pathy! She never wrote again to him till her aunt 
implored, nay, commanded liusr to write, for the pur- 
pose of inducing him to see them if they called. He 
refused. He was inflexible. Expostulation was use- 
less. He turned out poor Pritchard, who had under- 
taken to plead their cause, with violence from his 
foom. Whether he dreaded the effects of such an 
interview on the shattered nerves, the weakened 
frame of his mother and cousin, or feared that his 
own fortitude would be overpowered, or debarred 
himself. of their sweet but sorrowful society by way 
of penance^ I know not, but he returned an unwaver- 
ing denial to every such application, /think the 
last-mentioned was the mbtive which actuated hin\; 
for 1 ssud to him, on one occasion, *? Well, but, Beao* 
cbamp, auppoBB your mother- should dw bbfors ybu 
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hare seen her, and received her forgiveness I** He 
replied, sternly, " Well, I shall have deserved it." 1 
could account for his feeUngs without referring them 
to sullenness or obstinacy. His heart bled at every 
pore under the nnceasipg lashings of remorse ! On 
another occasion he said to me, ^ It wpuld kill my 
mother to see me here. She shall never die in a 
prison!" 

Tlie day previous to his trial I called upon him, 
pursuant to my promise. The room was full of 
counsel and attorneys; and numerous papers were 
lying on the table, which a clerk was beginning ta 
gather up into a bag when I (entered. They had been 
holding their final consultation ; and left their client 
more disturbed than I had seen him for some days. 
The eminent counsel who had been retained spoke 
by no means encouragingly of the expected issue of 
tiie trial, and reiterated the determination to ** do the 
very uttermost on his behalf." They repeated, also, 
that the prosecutor was following him up tike a 
bloodhound ; that he had got scent of some evidence 
against Beauehamp in particular, which woukl tM 
terribly against him — ^and make out a case of ^malice 
prepense.^^ And, as if matters had not been already 
sufficiently gloomy, the attorney had learned, only 
that afternoon, that the case was to be tried by one 
of the judges who, it was rumoured, was resolved to 
make an example of the first duellist he coiildeonvict! 

** I shall undoubtedly be sacrificed, as rayfortuiw 
has already," said Beauehamp, with a little trepida* 
tion. "' Every thing seems against me. If I vundd 
be condemned to death, what is to become of my 
mother and EUen ?" 

** I feel assured of your acquittld, Mr. Beauehamp," 
said I, iiot knowing exactly why^ if he had asked me. 

** I am a little given to superstition, doctor," he 
reidied, ^and I feel a persuasion— an innate con- 
viction, that the grand finishing* stroke has yet to 
descend ; my misery awaits its olimaz*" 
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^Why, what can you mean, my dear mi- 
Nothing new has been elicited." 

^ Doctor," he replied, gloomily, 'TU tell you some- 
thing. I feel I OUGHT to die !" 

^Why, Mr. Beauchamp?" I inquired, with 8ur« 
prise. 

«< Ought not he to die who is at Heart a murderer!" 
he inquired. 

•• Assuredly." 

^ Then I am such a one. I ioant to kill Apsley. 
I prayed to God that I might. - I would haye shot 
breast to breast, but I would have killed him, and rid 
the earth of such a ruffian," said Beauchamp, rising 
with much .excitement from his chair, and walking 
hurriedly to and fro, I shuddered to hear him make 
such an avowal, and continued silent. I felt my 
oolour change. 

''Are you shocked, doctor T' he inquired, pausing 
abruptly, and looking me full in the face. ** J re- 
peat it," clenching his fist, ''I would have perished 
eternally to gratify my revenge. So would you," he 
eontinulbd, " if you had suffered as I have.'* With 
ihe last words he elevated his voice to a high key, 
and his eye glanced on me like lightning, as he passed 
and repassed me. 

''How can we expect the mercy we will not 
ahow ?" I incjuired mildly. 

" Don't mistake me, doctor," he resumed, without 
answering my last question; " it is not death I dread, 
disturbed as I appear, but only the mode of it. Death 
I covet, as a relief from life, which has grown 
hateful; but, great Heaven, to be huno like a dog!" 

" Think of hereafter !" I exclaimed. 

"Pshaw! I'm past thoughts of that. Why did 
not God keep me from the snares into which I have 
fallen 1" 

At that moment came a letter from Sir Edward 
Streighton. When he recognised the superscription^ 
he tlnrew it down oa the table, exclaiming, ^' There i 
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This is the first I have heard from this accomplished 
scoundrel since the day I killed Apsley.^ He 
opened it, a scowl of fury and contempt on his brow, 
and read the following flippant and unfeeling letter : — 

"Dear Brother in the bonds of blood! 

" My right trusty and well-beloved counsellor, and 
thine, Hillier, and thy unworthy E. S., intend duly 
to take our stand beside thee, at nine o'clock to- 
morrow morning, in the dock of the Old Bailey, as 
per recognisances. Be not thou cast down, O my 
soul ; but throw thou fear unto the dogs ! There's 
never a jury in England will convict iis, even though, 
as I hear, that bloody-minded old -^— is to try us ! 
We've got a good fellow (on reasonable terms, con- 
sidering to swear he happened to be present, and 
that we put you up at forty paces ! And that he heard 
you tender an apology to Apsley ! The sweet con- 
venient rogue ! ! ! What tmnk you of that, dear 
Beaul Yours ever— but not on the gallows. 

"Edw. Streiqhtok. 

" P.S. I wish Apsley, by-the-way, poor devil ! had 
paid me a trifling hundred or two he owed me be- 
fore going home. But he went in a hurry, 'tis true* 
Catch me ever putting up another man before asking 
him if he has any debts unprovided for !" 

''There, there, doctor!" exclaimed Beauchamp, 
flinging the letter on the floor, and stamping on it ; 
*^ ought not I to go out of the world for allowing such 
a fellow as this to lead me the dance of Jniin?" 

I shook my head. 

" Oh, did you but know the secret history of the 
last six months," he continued, bitterly, 'Uhe sur- 
passing folly, the black ingratitude, the villanies of 
all kinds with which it was stained, you would blush 
to sit in the same room virith me ! Would not it 
be so ]" 

''Come, come, Mr. Beauchamp, you are raving!^ 
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I tilled, giving him my hand, while the tears half- 
founded me, for he looked the picture of contrition 
apd hopelessness. 

" Well, then," he continued, eying me steadfastly* 
" I may do what I have often thought of. You have 
a kind, considerate heart, and 1 will trust you. By 
way of the heaviest penance I could think of— but, 
alas, how unavailing! — I have employed the last 
week in writing my short but wretched history. 
Read it— and curse, as you go on, my folly, my mad- 
ness, my viUany ! I've often laid down my pen, and 
wept aloud, while writing it ; and yet the confession 
has ^ased my heart. One thing, I think, you will see 
plainly— that all along I have been the victim of 
some deep diabolical conspiracy. Those two vile 
fellows who will stand beside me to-morrow in the 
doek, like evil spirits— and the monster I have killed 
— ^have been the main agents throughout. I'm sure 
something will, ere long, come to light, and show 
you I am speaking the truth. Return it me," he 
continued, taking a packet from his table drawer, 
sealed with black, '* in the event of my acquittal, 
that I m3.y burn it ; but if I am to die, do what you 
will with it. Even if the world know of it, it cannot 
hurt me in the grave, and it may save some from 
Hazard and Rouge et JSToir ! — Horrible sounds !" 

I received the packet in silence, promising him to 
act as he wished. 

" How will ;my mother, how will Ellen get over 
to-morrow ? Heaven have them in its holy keeping ! 
My own heart quails at to-morrow ! I must breathe 
a polluted atmosphere ; I must stand on the precise 
spot which has been occupied by none but the vilest 
of my species ; I shall have every eye in court fixed 
upon me — some with horror, others detestation — and 
some, pity^ which is worse than either. I must stand 
between two that I can never look on as other than 
devils incarnate! My every gesture and' mptioqi 
every turn of my face wUl be noted down and pub-^ 
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lished all orer the kingdom, with severe, potmbtf 
insulting comments. Good God, how am I to bear 
it all 1" 

^Have you prepared your defence, Mr. Beaa- 
champ 'i^ I inquired. He pointed languidly to several 
sheets of fodscap, full of scorings out, and said, with 
a sigh, ** Fm afraid it is labour lost. I can say little 
or nothing. I shall not lict even for my life \ I have 
yet to finish it." 

** Don't, then, let me keep you from it ! May Gkni 
bless you, my dear sir, and send you an acquittal to- 
morrow ! , What shall I say to your mother — to Mias 
Beauchamp, if I see them to-night ?" 

His eyes glistened with tears, he trembled, shook 
his head, and whispered, '^What can be said to 
them !" 

I shook him fervently by the hand. As I was 
quitting the door, he beckoned me back. 

** Doctor," he whispered, in a shuddering tone, 
*^ there is to be an execution to-morrow ! Five men 
will be hanged within ten yards of me ! I shall hear 
them, in the night, putting up the — gallows !" 

The memorable morning, for such it was even to 
me, at length dawned. The whole day was rainy, 
cold, and foggy, as if the elements, even, had com- 
bined to depress hearts already prostrate! After 
swallowing a hasty breakfast, i set off for the Old 
Bailey, calling, for a few minutes, on Mrs. Beau- 
champ, as I hM promised her. Poor old lady ! She 
had not slept half an hour during the whole night : 
and when I entered the room she was Ijring in bed, 
with her hands clasped together, and her eyes 
closed, listening to one of the church prayers, which 
her niece was reading her. I sat down in silence ; 
and when the low, tremulous voice of Miss Beau- 
champ had ceased, I shook her cold h'4ttd, and took 
my seat by her aunt. I pushed the curtain aside 
that I might see her distinctly. Her features looked 
SbasHy. Whatsav^wolrkgxiefhadwxoGghttberet 
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; ^I don't think I shall live through this dreadful 
day,'* said she» ^ I feel every thing dissolving withiri 
me! I am deadly sick every moment; my h^ri 
flutters as if it were in expiring agonies ; and my 
limhs have little in them more than a corpse ! Ellen, 
too, my sweet love ! ^e is as bad, and yet she con- 
quers it, and attends me like an angel !'* 

'*Be of ^ood heart, my dear madamy*' said H 
" matters are by no means desperate. This evenin^^ 
f U take my life for it, you shall have your son m 
jrour arms !" 

" Ha !" quivefred the old lady, clapping hethandsii 
while a faint hysteric laugh broke from hef colourless 
lips. 

"Well, I must leave yon, for I am going to heaf 
the opening of the trial i I promised yonr son asr 
much last ilighf . . 

** How was he 1" faintly inquired Miss Beauchamp«' 
^ho was sitting beside the fire, her face buried in 
her hands, and her elbowi^ resting on her knees, 
't'he anguished eyes of her aunt also asked me the 
ouestion, though her lips spoke not.- I assured then! 
that he was not in worse spirits than I had seen him^ 
iuid that I left him pteparing his defence. 

" The Lord God of his fathers bless him, and 
deliver him!** moaned Mrs. Beauchamp. As, how- 
ever, time passed, and t wished to look in. on one oj^ 
two patients in mjr way, I began to think of leaviiig^ 
though 1 scarce knew how. 1 enjoined them to keep 
constantly by Mrs. Beauchamp a glass of btslnldy 
and water, with half a teaspoonfnl of laiidanuim it 
it, that she or her niece might drink it wheneveif 
they felt a sudden fafntness come over them. For 
further security,- 1 had also stationed for the dajr in 
her bedroom a young medical friend, who might pay 
her constant attention. Arrangements had been 
made, I found, with the attorney to report the pro^^ 
l^ress of the trial every hout by four regular runneth; 

Shakinff both the kdies aJSiietionately by theh&Mtf 
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I set off. After seeing the patients 1 spoke of, I hunted 
on to the Old Bailey. It was striking ten by Si^ 
Sepulchre's clock when I reached that gloomy street 
The rain was pouring down in drenching showers- 
I passed by the gallows, which they were taking 
down, and on which five men had been executed 
only two hours before. Horrid sight! the whole 
of the street along the sessions' house was covered 
with straw, thoroughly soaked with wet ;. and my 
carriage wheels rolled along it noiselessly. I felt 
my colour leaving me, and my heart beating fast, as 
I descended, and entered the area before the court- 
house, which was occupied with many anxious 
groups conversing together, heedless of the rain^ 
and endeavouring to get admittance into the court. 
The street-entrance was crowded ; and it was such 
a silent, gloomy crowd as I never before saw ! I 
found the trial had commenced ; so I made my way 
instantly to the counsel's benches. The court was 
crowded to suflfocation ; and among the spectators I 
recognised several of the nobility. Three prisoners 
stood in the dock, all of gentlemanly appearance y 
and the strong startled light thrown on them fronr 
the mirror overhead gave their anxious faces a 
ghastly hue. How vividly is that group, even at this 
distance of time, before my eyes ! On the right-hand 
side stood. Sir Edward Streighton, dressed in mili- 
tary style, with a black stock, and his blue frock- 
coat, with velvet collar, buttoned up close to his 
neck. Both his hands rested on his walking-stick ; 
and his head, bent a little aside, was attentively 
directed towards the counsel for the crown, who 
was stating the case to the jury. Hillier leaned 
against the left-hand side of the dock, his arms 
folded over his breast, and his stern features', clouded 
with anxiety, but evincing no agitation, were 
gathered into a frown, as he listened to the strong 
terms in which his conduct was being described by 
the counsel. Between these stood poor Beauchauip,, 
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wHh fixed and most sorrowful countenance. He 
was dressed in black, with a full black stock, in the 
centre of which grlistened a dazzling speck of 
diamond. Both his hands leaned upon the dojk, on 
which stood a glass of spring water ; and his face 
was turned full towards the judge. There was an 
air of melancholy composure and resignation about 
his wasted features ; and he looked dreadfully thin 
and fallen away. His appearance evidently ex- 
cited deep and respectful sympathy. How my heart 
ached to look at him, when my thoughts reverted for 
an instant to his mother and cousin! There was, 
however, one ojher object of the gloomy picture 
which arrested my attention, and has remained with 
me ever since. Just beneath the witness-box there 
was a savage face fixed upon the counsel, gloating 
upon his exaggerated violence of tone and manner. 
It was Mr. ftederick Apsley, the relentless prose- 
cutor. I never saw such an impersonation of ma- 
lignity. On his knees lay his fists, clenched, and 
quivering with irrepressible fury ; and the glances 
he occasionally cast towards the prisoners were abso- 
lutely fiendish. 

The counsel for the prosecution distorted and ag- 
gravated every occurrence on the fatal night of 
the quarrel. Hillier and Apsley, as he went on, ex- 
changed confounded looks, and muttered between 
their teeth ; but Beauchamp seemed unmoved, even 
when the counsel seriously asserted he should foe in 
a condition to prove that Beauchamp came to the 
house of the deceased with the avowed intention of 
provoking him into a duel ; that he had been attempt- 
ing foul play throughout the evening ; and that the 
cause of his inveteracy agaiiist the deceased was 
the deceased's having won considerably. 

*'Did this quarrel originate, then, in a gaming- 
house 1" inquired the judge, sternly. 

** Why— yes, my lord — it did, undoubtedly.** 

*^ Pray, are the parties profehsed gamblers V^ 
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The counsel hesitated. ** I do not exactly know' 
what your lordship means by professed gamblers, my 
lord." 

^Qh !'* exclaimed the judge, significantly, ** go oq 
r-rgo on, sir." I felt shocked at the virulence mani? 
fested by the counsel ; and I could not help suspect- 
ing him of uttering the grossest falsehoods, when I 
saw all tliree of the prisoners involuntarily turn 
towards one another, and lift up their hands with 
amazement. As his address seemed likely to con- 
tinue much longer, profound as was the interest I felt 
fa the proceedings, I was compelled to leave. 1 
stood up for that purpose, and to take a last look dt 
Beauchamp — when his eye suddenly fell upon me. 
He started— his lips moved— rhe looked at me anxr 
iously;— gave me a hurried bow, and resumed the 
attentive attitude in which he had been standing. 

I hurried away to see my patients, several of whonn 
were in most critical circumstances. Having gone 
through most on my list, and being in the neignN)urr 
hood, I stepped in to see how Mrs. Beauchamp was 
going on. When I entered her bedroom, after gently 
tapping at the door, t heard a hurried feeble voice 
exclaim, " There ! there ! who is that !" It was Mrs. 
Beauchamp, who endeavoured, but in vain, to raise 
herself up in bed, while her eyes stared at roe with 
an expression of wild alarm, which abated a little 
pn seeing who I was. She had mistaken me, I 
found, for the hourly messenger. I sat down beside 
her. Several of her female relatives were in ,the 
room— a pallid group — ^having arrived soon t^er I 
had left. 

"Well, my dear madam, and how are you nowf* 
I inquired, taking the aged sufferer's hand in mine. 

^1 may be better, doctoi^-but cannot be wors^f 
Nature tells me the hour is come !" 

*' I am happy to see you so well, so affectionately 
attended in these trying circumstances," said I, look? 
ing around the room. She made me 40 reply, but 
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moaned, " Oh ! Henry, Henry, Henry ! I would to 
God you had never been born ! Why are you thus 
breaking the heart that always loved you so fondly !" 
She shook her head, and the te&rs trembled through 
her closed eyelids. Miss Beauchamp, dressed in 
black, sat at the foot of the bed, speechless, her head 
leaning against the bedpost, and her pale face directed 
towards her aunt. 

"How are you, my dear Miss Beauchamp?" in- 
quired I. She made me no answer, but continued 
looking at her aunt. 

"My sweet love!" said her mother, draw^ing her 
chair to her, and proffering her a little wine and 

water, " Doctor is speaking to you. He asks 

you Jiow you are !" Miss Beauchamp looked at me, 
and pressed her white hand upon her heart, without 
speakmg. Her mother looked at me significantly, 
as if she begged I would not ask her daughter any 
more questions, for it was evident she could not bear 
them. I saw several slips of paper lying on a vacant 
chair beside the bed. They were the hourly billets 
from the Old Bailey. One of them was, " 12 o'clock, 
0. B. Not quite so encouraging. Our counsel can't 
make much impression in examination. Judge seems 
rather turning against prisoner." 

" 1 o"* clock, 0. B. Nothing particular since last 
note. Prisoner very calm and firm." 

'* 2 6* clock, O. B. Still going on as in last*" 

**3 o'clock, O. B. Mr. Beauchamp just read his 
defence. Made favourable impression on the court. 
Many in tears. Acknowledged himself ruined by 
play. General impression, prisoner victim of con- 
spiracy.'* 

Such were the hourly annunciations of the pro- 
gress of the trial, forwarded by the attorneys, in 
whose handwriting each of them was. The palsy- 
ing suspense in which the intervals between the 
receipt of each was passed, and the trepidation with 
which they were opened and read, no one dariqg 

T3 
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scarce to touch them but Mr. M ^ the medical mU 

tendant, cannot be described. Mr. M-. informed 

me that Mrs. Beauchamp had been wanderin? dOr 
linously, more or less, all day, and that the slightest 
noise in the street, like hurr3ring footsteps, spread 
dismay through the room, and nearly drove the two 
principal sufferers frantic. Miss Beauchamp* I 
found, had been twice in terrible hysterics, but, with 
maryellous self-possession, calmly left the room 
when she felt them coming on, and retired to the 

farthest part of the house. While Mr. M and I 

were conversing in a low whisper near the fireplace, 
a heavy but muffled knock at the street-door anr 
nounced the arrival of another express from the Old 
Bailey. Mrs. Beauchamp trembled violently, and 
the very bed quivered under her, as she saw the 
IbUlet delivered into my hands. I opened it, and read 
aloud, — 

^ 4 6^ clocks O. B. Judge summing up. Sorry to 
fay, a little unfavourable to prisoner. Don't ikmki 
however, prisoner will be eajnially convicted.** 
Within this slip was another, which was from Beau* 
phamp himself, and addressed,r— 

f* Sweet loves ! Courage ! The crisis approaches* 
'I am not in despair. God is merciful! May hi^ 
bless you for ever and ever, my mother, my E&en ! 
— H. B," 

The gloomy tenor of the last billet — for we could 
not conceal them from either, as they insisted oi| 
«eetn^ them after we bad read them — excited Mrs* 
and Miss Beauchamp almost to phrensy. It wap 
fieart-rending to see them both shaking in every 
inuscle, and uttering the most piteous moana. I 
fesolved not to quit Uiem till the event was knowii 
one way or another, and dismissed Mr. M-*^^^ beg^ 
ging him to return home with the carriage, and 
inform my wife that I should not dine at home. 1 
then beggiBd that some refreshment might be brought 
|n, ostensibly for my dinper, but reiilly to giva mi; 
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vn opportunity of foTcing a little nourishment on my 
patients. My meal, however, "^as scanty and solitary ; 
tor I could scarcely eat myself, and could not induce 
any one else to touch food. 

'^This must be a day of fasting T sighed Mrs. 
Beauchamp ; and I desisted mm the attempt. 

'^Mrs. Beauchamp,*' inquired her sister-in-law, 
^* would you like to near a chapter in the Bible read 
to you 1* 

** Y— ye— yes r* she replied, eagerly. " Let it be 
the parable of the prodigal ion ; and perhaps Doctor 
^-< — will read it to us T" 

What an affecting selection ! Thinking it might 
serve to occupy their minds for a short time, I com- 
menced readmg it, but not very steadily or firmly. 
The relieving tears gushed forth freely from Mrs. 
Beauchamp, and every one in the room, as I went 
on with that most touching, beautiful, and appro- 
priate parable. When I hsul concluded, and amid 
a pause of silent expectation, another billet was 
brought. 

*^5 d*clockj O. B. Judge still summing up with 
great pains. Sjrmptoms of leaning towards ihe 
prisoner." 

Another agitating hour elapsed—how I scarcely 
know; and a breathless messenger brought a sixth 
billet :— 

•* 6 o' clock, O* B. Jury retired to consider verdict— r 
been absent half an hour, Rumoured in court that 
two hold out against the rest — ^not known on which 
pide." 

After the reading of this torturing note, which 
Mrs. Beauchamp did not ask to see, she lifted up 
her shaking hands to heaven, and seemed lost in an 
agony of prayer. After a few minutes spent in this 
way, she gasped, almost inaudibly, **0h! doctor, 
read once more the parable you have read, beginning 
at the twentieth verse." I took the Bible in my 
hands, fond tremulously rsadr- 
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*^ And he arose, and came to his father. But when 
he was yet a great way off, his father saw hiin, and 
had compassion'* (a short, bitter, hysteric langfa 
broke from Mrs. Beauchamp), ^ and ran, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him. 

• • • «c ^jj^ bring hither the fatted calf, 
and kill it ; and let us eat and be merry : 

'* For this my son was dead, and is alive again ; 
he was lost, and is found : and they began" — 

The death-like silence in which my trembling 
Toice was listened to was broken by the sound of a 
slight bustle in the street beneath, and the noise of 
some approaching vehicle. We scarce breathed. 
The sound increased. Miss Beauchamp slowly 
dropped on her knees beside the bed, and buried her 
ashy face in the clothes. The noise outside increased ; 
voices were heard ; and at length a short faint 
"huzza!" was audible. 

" There ! — I told you so ! He is free ! — My son 
is ACQUITTED !" exclaimed Mrs. Beauchamp, sitting 
in an instant upright in bed, stretching her arms upon 
It, and clapping her hands in ecstasy. Her features 
were lit up with a glorious smile. She pushed back 
her dishevelled gray hair, and sat straining her eye 
and ear, and stretching forward her hands as if to 
enjoin silence. 

Then was heard the sound of footsteps rapidly 
ascending the stairs ; the door was knocked at ; and 
before I could reach it for the purpose of preventing 
any sudden surprise, in rushed the old steward, frantic 
with joy, waving his" hat over his head. 

" Not guilty I — Not omLTv ! — Not guilty, my 
lady !" he gasped, all in a breath, in defiance of my 
cautioning movements. " He's coming ! He's com- 
ing! He's coming, my lady!" Miss Beauchamp 
sunk in an instant on the floor, with a faint scream, 
and was carried out of the room in a swoon. 

Mrs. Beauchamp again clapped her hands. Her 
son rushed into the room, flung himself at her feet. 
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and threw his arms around her. For several mo? 
ments he loak«d her in his embraces, kissing her 
with convulsive fondness. ** My mother! My own 
mother ! Your son !** he gasped ; but she heard him 
not. She had expired in his arms. 

To proceed with my narrative, after recounting such 
a lamentable catastrophe, is. like conducting a specta- 
tor to the death-strewn plain after the day of battle ! 
All in the once happy family pf Beauchamp was 
thenceforth sorrow, sickness, broken-heartedness, 
and death. As for the unhappy Beauchamp, he was 
released from the horrors of a prison only to "turn 
his pale face to the wall,*' on a lingering, languishing, 
bed of sickness which he could not quit, even to fol- 
low the poor remains of his mother to their final rest- 
ing-place in shire. He was not only confined 

to lus bed, but wholly unconscious of the time of the 
burial ; for a fierce nervous fever kept him in a state 
of continual delirium. Another physician and myself 
were in constant attendance on him. Poor Miss 
Beauchamp also was ill ; and, if possible, in a worse 
plight than her cousin. The reader cannot be sur? 
prised that such long and intense sufferings should 
have shattered her vital energies— should have sown 
the seeds of consumption in her constitution. Her 
pale, emaciated, shadowy figure is now before me ! 
After continuing under my care for several weeks, 

Jier Aiother carried her home into shire, in a 

most precarious state, hoping the usual beneficial 
results expected from a return to native air. Poor 
girl ! She gave me a little pearl ring, as a keep- 
sake, the day she went ; and intrusted to me a rich 
jdiamond ring, to give to her cousin Henry ; " It is 
too large now for my fingers,'* said she, with a sigh, 
as she dropped it into my hand from her wasted 
finger ! " Tell him," said she, '* as soon as you con- 
sider it safe, that my love is his — my whole heart ! 
And though we may never meet on this side the grave. 
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let him wear it to think of me, and hope for happi- 
ness hereafter !" These were among the last words 
that sweet young woman ever spoke to me. 

.As the reader possibly may think he has been long 
enough detained among these sorrowful scenes, I 
shall draw them now to a close, and omit much of 
what I had set down for publication. 

Mr. Beauchamp did not once rise from his bed 
during two months, the greater part of which time 
was passed in a state of stupor. At other periods he 
was delirious, and raved dreadfully about scenes with 
which the manuscript he committed to me in prison 
had made me long and painfully familiar. He loaded 
himself with the heaviest curses, for the misery he 
bad occasioned to his mother and Ellen. He had 
taken it into his head that the latter was also dead, 
and that he had attended her funeral. He was not 
convinced to the contrary till I judged it safe to 
allow him to open a letter she addressed to him under 
cover to me. She told him she thought she wa$ 
f' getting strong again ;" and that if he would still 
accept her heart and hand, in the event of his re- 
covery, they were his unchangeably. Nothing con- 
tributed so much to Beauchamp's recovery as this 
letter. With what fond transports did he receive the 
ring Ellen had intmsted to my keeping ! j 

His pld steward, Pritchard, after accompanymg* 
his venerated lady's remains into the country, re- 
turned immediately to town, and scarce ever after 
left his master's bedside. His officious affection 
rendered the office of the valet a comparative sine- 
cure. Many were the piques and heartburnings be- 
tween these two zealous and emulous servants of an 
unfortunate master, on account of the one usurpmg 
the other's duty! 

One of the earliest services that old Pritchard ren- 
dered his master, as soon as I warranted him in so 
doing, was to point out who had been the ** serpent in 
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his path" — the origin — the deliberate, diabolical de- 
signer of his ruin— in the person of his tutor ! The 
shock of this discovery rendered Beauchamp speech- 
less for the remainder of the day. Strange and 
wise are the ways of Providence ! How does the 
reader imagine the disgraceful disclosures were 
brought about ? Sir Edward Streighton, who had got 
into his hands the title-deeds of one of the estates, 
out of which he and his scoundrel companions had 
swindled Beauchamp, had been hardy enough — 
qtum Deus vidt perdere prius denientcU-^io venture 
into a court of law^ to prosecute his claim ! In spite 
of threatened disclosures, he pressed on to trial ; 
when such a series of flagrant iniquities was de- 
veloped, unexpectedly to all parties, as compelled 
Sir Edward, who was in court incognito, to slip away, 
and without even venturing home, embark for the 
Continent, and from then e to Anfierica.* His papers 
were all seized under a judge's order, by Mr. Beau** 
champ's agents; and among them was found the 
letter addressed to him by Eccles, coolly com- 
mending his unsuspicious pupil to destruction ! 

Under Beauchamp's order, his steward made a 
copy of the letter, and enclosed it, with the follow- 
ing lines, to the tutor, who had since contrived ta 
gain a vicarage ! 

" To the Reverend Peter Eccles, vicar of — — , 

"Sir, — A letter, of which the following is a copy, 
has been discovered in your handwriting aimong the 
papers of Sir Edward Streighton, and the isame post 
which brings you this encloses your own original 

* His companion in villany, wbo in this narratiTe is called ffilTtAV 
brazened out tbe affair with uYiequalled eflh>ntery, and continued in 
England till within the lant very few yeare ; when, rank with roguery, 
be tumbled into the grave, and so cheated justice. The hoary yillain 

might be seen 'nightly at Atreet, with huge green glasees-rnoto u{» 

to his knees in cards, and then endeavouring, with painied hand, t» 
shake tbe dice with ^vliich he had ruined so many !' 
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letter to Sir Edward, with all neeessaxy ezpiana*' 
tions, to the bishop of your diocess. 

** The monstrous peilSdy it discloses will be forth** 
^ith made as public as the journals of the day can 
make it. 

** Thomas PRrrcHARO, 
Agent to Mr* Beauchamp." 

What results attended the application to the 
bishop* and whether or not the concluding threat wad 
carried into effect, / have rea$<m$ for amjcealing* 
There are who do not need information on those 
points. 

The first time that I saw Mr. Beauchamp down. 
litairs after hiis long, painful, and dangerous illness 
was in the evening of the July fbllowmg. He was 
sitting in his easy-chair, which was drawn close to 
a bow-window, commanding an uninterrupted view 
of the setting sun* It was piteous to see how 
loosely his black clothes hung about him. If yon 
touched any of his limbs, they felt like those of a 
skeleton clothed with the vestments of the living. 
His long thin fingers seemed attenuated and blanched 
to a more than feminine delicacy of size and hue. 
His face was shrunk and sallow^ and his forehead 
bore the searings of a ^ scorching wo." His hair, 
naturally black as jet, was now of a sad iron-gray 
colour ; and his eyes were sunk, but fbll of vivid^ 
though melancholy expression. The air of noble 
fran&ess, spirit, and cheerfulness which had here*- 
tofore graced his countenance was fled for ever. 

In short, to use the quaint expression of a sterling 
bid English writer, "care had scratched out the 
comeliness of his visage.'* He appeared to have 
lost all interest In life, even though E^en was alive^ 
and they were engaged to be married within a few 
months ! In his right hand was a copy bf* Bacon's 
Essays f* and on the little finger of his left I observed 
the nch ring given him bynis cousin. As he sat/ 
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I thought him a fit subject for a painter ! Old Pritch- 
ard, dressed also in plain mourning, sat at a table, 
busily engaged with account-books and piles of 
papers, and seemed to be consulting his master on 
the affairs of his estate when I entered. 

" I hope, doctor, you'll excuse Mr. Pritchard con- 
tinuing in the room with us. He's in the midst of 
important business," he continued, seeing the old 
man preparing to leave the room ; " he is my friend 
now, as well as steward ; and the oldest, I may say 
only friend I have left!" I entreated him not to 
mention the subject, and the faithful old steward 
bowed, and resumed his seat. 

" Well,** said Mr. Beauchamp, after answering the 
usual inquiries respecting his health, *' I am not, 
after all, absolutely ruined in point of fortune. 
Pritchard has just been teUihg me that I have more 
than four hundred a-year left — " 

^' Sir, sir, you itmy as well call it a good 500Z. a- 
year," said Pritchard, eagerly taking off his specta- 
cles. '' I am but 20/. a-year short of the mark, and 
I'll manage that, by hook or by crook, — and you see 
if I don't !" Beauchamp smiled faintly. " You see,- 
doctor, Pritchard is determined to put the best face 
upon matters." 

" Well, Mr. Beauchamp," 1 replied, " taking it even 
at the lower sum mentioned, I am sincerely rejoiced 
to find you so comfortably provided for." While I 
Was speaking, the tears rose in his eyes — trembled 
there for a few moments — and then, spite of all his 
attempts to prevent them, overflowed. 

" What distresses you 1" I inquired, taking his slen- 
der fingers in mine. When he had a little recovered 
himself, he replied, with emotion, "Am I not com- 
paratively a beggar 1 Does it suit to hear that Henry 
Beauchamp is a beggar ! I have nothing now but 
misery — hopeless misery ! Where shall I go, what 
thall I do, to find peace 1 Wherever I go,. I shall 

Vol. n.— U 
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carry a broken heart, and a consciousness that I de* 
nerved it ! I — I, the murderer of two — " 

" Twot Mr. Beauchamp ? What can you mean ? 
The voice of justice has solemnly acquitted you of 
murdering the miserable Apsley — and who the 
other is — " 

" My mother ! my poor, fond, doting mother ! I 
have killed her, as certainly as I slew the guilty 
wretch that ruined me ! My ingratitude pierced her 
Jiearty as my bullet his head I That it is which dis- 
tracts — which maddens me ! The rest I might have 
borne — even the anguish I have occasioned my sweety 
forgiving Ellen, and the profligate destruction of the 
fortunes of my house !" I saw he was in one of the 
frequent fits of despondency to which he was latterly 
subject, and thought it best not to interrupt the strain 
of his bitter retrospections. I therefore listened to 
his self-accusations in silence. 

" Surely you have ground for comfort and conso- 
lation in the unalterable, the increasing attachment 
of your cousin 1" said I, after a melancholy pause. 

" Ah, my God ! it is that which drives the nail 
deeper ! I cannot, cannot bear it ! How shall 1 
DARE to wed her ? To bring her to an impoverished 
house — the house of a ruined gamester — when she 
has a right to rule in the halls of my fathers 1 Ta 
hold out to her the arms of a RtvRDERER!*' He 
ceased abruptly — trembled, clasped his hands to- 
gether, and seemed lost in a painful revery. 

" God has, after all, intermingled some sweets in 
the cup of sorrows you have drained : why casi 
them scornfully away, and dwell on the taste of the 
bitter 1" 

"Because my head is disordered; myappetitei* 
are corrupted. I cannot now taste happiness. I 
know it not ; the relish is gone forever !" 

•* In what part of the country do you propose re- 
siding T' I inquired. 
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" T can never be received in English society again, 
and I will not remain here in a perpetual pillory to 
be pointed at ! I shall quit England lor ever — " 

**You sha^rCU though!" exclaimed the steward, 
bursting into tears, and rising from his chair, no 
longer able to control himself, •" You sha'n't go," he 
continued, walking hurriedly to and fro, snapping 
his fingers. You sha'n't — no, you sha'n't. Master 
Beauchamp — ^though 1 say it that should'n't! You 
shall trample on my old bones first." 

" Come, come, kind old man 1 Give me your hand !" 
exclaimed Mr. Beauchamp, affected by this lively 
show of feeling on the part of his old and tried ser- 
vant. " Come, I won't go, then — I won't !" 
"Ah! — point at you— point at you, did you say, 

sir I I'll be if 1 won't do for any one that points 

at you what you did for that rogue Aps — " 

"Hush, Pritchard !" said his master, rising from 
his chair, and looking shudderingly at him. 

The sun w^as fast withdrawing, and a portion of 
its huge blood-red disk was already dipped beneath 
the horizon. Is there a more touching or awful ob- 
ject in nature ? We who were gazing at it fell that 
there was not. All before us was calmness and re- 
pose. Beauchamp's kindling eye assured me that 
his soul sympathized with the scene. 

" Doctor— ndoctor," he exclaimed suddenly, " what 
has come to me 1 Is there a devil mocking me 1 
Or is it an angel whispering that I shall yet be 
happy? May I listens— may I listen to it?" He 
paused. His excitement increased. " O yes, yes ! 
I feel intimately -I know I am reserved for happier 
days! God smileth on me, and my soul is once 
more warmed and enlightened !" An air of joy 
diffused itself over his features. I never before saw 
the gulf between despair and hope passed with such 
lightning speed ! Was it returning delirium only ? 

"How can he enjoy happiness who has never 
tasted misery I" he continued, uninterrupted by me. 
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^ And may not he most relish peace who has been 
longest tossed in trouble ! Why — ^why have I been 
desponding 1 Sweet, precious Ellen! I will write 
to you! We shall soon meet; we shall even be 
happy together ! Pritchard," he exclaimed, turning 
abruptly to the listening steward, *' what say you? 
— ^Will you be my major-domo, — eh 1 Will you be 
with us in the country once again T* 

" Ay, Master Beauchamp,*' replied Pritchard, cry- 
ing like a child, ^as long as these old eyes, and 
hands, and head can serve you, they are yours ! I'll 
be any thing you'd like to make me !" 

** There's a bargain, then, between you and me ! 
You see, doctor, Ellen will not cast me off; and old 
Pritchard will cling to me: why should I throw 
away happiness ?" • 

*' Certainly, certainly ! There is much happiness 
before you — " 

''The thought is transporting, that I shall soon 
leave the scenes of guilt and dissipation for ever, 
and breathe the fresh and* balmy atmosphere of 
virtue once again ! How I long for the time ! Mother, 
will you watch over your prodigal son ?" How little 
he thought of the affecting recollections he had 
called forth in my niind by mentioning — the prodi" 
gal son ! 

I left him about nine o'clock, recommending him 
to retire to rest, and not expose himself to the cool 
of the evening. I felt excited myself by the tone 
of our conversation, whichf I suspected, however, 
had on his part verged far into occasional flightiness. 
/had not such sanguine hopes for him as he enter- 
tained for himself. I suspected that his constitution, 
however it might rally for a time from its present 
prostration, had received a shock before which it 
must ere long fall ! 

About five o'clock the next morning I and all my 
family were alarmed by one of the most violent and 
continued ringings and thunderings at the door I 
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erer heard. On looking out of my bedroom window, 
I saw Mr. Beaucliarap's valet below, wringing his 
hands and stamping about the steps like one dis- 
tracted. 

Full of fearful apprehension, I dressed myself in 
an instant, and came down stairs. 

''In the name of God, what is the matter?" I 
inquired, seeing him pale as ashes. 

" Oh, my master ! come — come," he could- get 
out no more. We both ran at a top speed to Mn 
Beauchamp's lodgings. £ven at that early hour 
there was an agitated group before the door. I 
rushed up stairs, and soon learned all. About a 
quarter of an hour before, the family were disturbed 
by hearing Mr. Beauchamp's Newfoundland dog, 
which always slept at his master's bedroom door, 
howling, whining, and scratching against it. The 
valet and some one else came to see what was the 
matter. They found the dog trembling violently, his 
eyes fixed on the floor ; and on looking down, they 
saw blood flowing from under the door. The valet 
threw himself half-frantic against the door, and burst 
it open; he rushed in, and saw all! Poor Beau- 
champ, with a razor grasped in his right hand, was 
lying on the floor lifeless ! 

I never now hear of a young man, especially of 
fortune, frequenting the gaming table, but I think 
with a sigh of Henry Beaucharap. 



A WORD WITH THE READER, AT PARTING. 

These Passages are at length brought to a close ; 
and it may be thought high time they were. In bid- 
ding farewell to his readers the Editor of the forego- 
ing series of papers begs to assure those who have 
read them, that if in any instance their hearts have 

U2 
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been interested, and touched by the moral always 
aimed at, the pains and trouble with which these 
sketches have been prepared for publication will have 
been nobly bestowed. 

He begs, iii conclusion, to express his acknowledge 
ments for the handsome tefms m which this Diary 
has been from time to time characterized by some 
pf the leading journals and newspapers. 

London^ I5th Sq)t 1831. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THS ■U>BIt'8 DIATH-BBD, 

It was on a fierce and howling winter day that I 
was crossing the dreary moor of Auchindown, on 
my way to the manse of that parish, a solitary 
pedestrian. The snow, which had been incessantly 
falling for a week past, was drifted into beautifiid 
but dan^rous wreaths, far and wide, over the mel* 
ancholy expanse^— and the scene kept visibly i^hifting 
before me, as the strong wind that blew from every 
point of the compass struck the dazzling masses, and 
neaved them up and down in endless transformation. 
There was something inspiriting in the labour with 
which, in the buoyant strength of youth, I forced 
my way through the storm ; and I. could not but 
enjoy those gleamings of sunlight that ever and 
anon burst through some unexpected opening in the 
sky, and gave a character of cheerfulness and even 
w^annth to the sides or summits of the stricken hills. 
{Sometimes the wind stopped of a sudden, and then 
the air was as silent as the snow — ^not a murmur to 
be heard from spring or stream, now all frozen up 
over those high moorlands. As the momentary ces- 
sations of the sharp drift allowed my eyes to look 
onwards and •around, I saw here and there, up the 
little opening valleys, cottages just visible beneath 
the black stems of their snow-covered clumps of 
trees, or beside some small spot of green pasture 
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kept open for the sheep. These intimations of life 
and happiness eame delightfully to me iAi the midst 
of the desolation ; and the barking of a dog attend- 
ing some shepherd in his quest on the hill put fresh 
vigour into my limbs, telling me that, lonely as I 
seemed to be, I was surrounded by cheerful though 
unseen company, and that I was not the only wan- 
derer over the snows. 

As I walked along, my mind was insensibly filled 
with a crowd of pleasant images of rural t«rinter-life, 
that helped me gladly onwards over many miles of 
moor. I thouffht of the severe but cheerful labours 
of the barn — the mending, of farm-gear by the fire- 
side^-the wheel turned by the foot of old age, less 
for gain than as a thrifty pastime — the skilful mother, 
making *^ auld claes look amaist as weePs the new" 
— the ballad unconsciously listened to by the family 
all busy at their own tasks round the singing maiden 
— the old traditionary tale told by some wayfarer 
hospitably housed till the storm shoul(J blow bj' — 
the unexpected visit of neighbours on need or friend- 
ship — or the footstep of lover undeterred by snow- 
drifts that have buried up his flocks ; but, above all, 
I thought of those hours of religipus worship that 
have not yet escaped from the domestic life of the 
peasantry of Scotland — of the sound of psalms that 
the depth of snow cannot deaden to the ear of Him 
to whom they are 'chanted — rand of that sublime 
Sabbath-keeping which, on days too tempestuous for 
the kirk, changes the cottage of the shepherd into 
the temple of God. 

With such glad and peaceful images in my heart, 
I travelled along that dreary moor, with the cutting 
wind in my face, and my feet sinking in the snow, 
or sliding on the hard blue ice beneath it, as cheer- 
fully as I ever walked in the dewy warmth of a 
summer morning through fields of fragrance and 
of flowers. And now I could discern, within half 
an hour's walk, before me the spire of the church. 
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close to which stood the manse of my aged friend 
and benefactor. My heart burned within me as a 
sudden gleam of stormy sunlight tipped it with fire ; 
and I felt at that moment an inexpressible sense of 
the sublimity of the character of that gray-headed 
shepherd who had for fifty years abode in the wil- 
derness, keeping together his own happy little flock. 
As I was ascending a knoll, I saw before me on 
horseback an old man, with his long white hairs 
beaten against his face, who nevertheless advanced 
with a calm countenance against the hurricane. It 
was no other than my father, of whom I had been 
thinking — for my father had I called him for twenty 

Sears — and for twenty years my father had he truly 
een. My surprise at meeting him on such a moor 
on such a day was but momentary, for I knew that 
he was a shepherd who cared not for the winter's 
wrath. As hjp stopped to take my hand kindly into 
his, and to give his blessing to his long-expected 
visiter, the wind fell calm ; the whole face of the 
sky was softened, and brightness, like a smile, went 
over the blushing and crimsoned &now. The very 
elements seemed then to respect the hoary head of 
fourscore ; and after our first greeting was over, 
when I looked around, in my a^ection I felt how 
beautiful was winter. 

*' I am going,'* said he, ** to visit a man at the 
point of death — a man whom you cannot have for- 
gotten — whose head will be missed in the kirk next 
Sabbath by all my congregation — a devout man, 
who feared God all his days, and whom, on this 
awful trial, God will assuredly remember. I was 
going, my son, to the Hazel Glen." 

I knew well in childhood that lonely farm-house, 
80 far off amongr the beautiful wild green hills ; and 
it was not like^ that I had forgotten the name of 
its possessor. For six years' Sabbaths I had seen 
the ELDER in his accustomed place beneath the pulpit; 
nod with a sort of solemn fear had looked on his 

1* 
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Steadfast countenance during sermon, psalm, and 
prayer. On returning to the scenes of my infancy, 
I now met the pastor going to pray by his death- 
bed ; and with tlie privilege which nature gfves us 
to behold, even in their last extremity, the loving 
and the beloved, I turned to accompany him to th^ 
house of sorrow, resignation, and death. 

And now, for the first time, I observed, walking 
close to the feet of his horse, a little boy of about 
ten years of age, who kept frequently looking up in 
the pastor's face, with his blue eyes bathed in tears. 
A cnangeful expression of grief, hope, and despair 
made almost pale cheeks that otherwise were bloom- 
ing in health and beauty ; and I recognised in the 
small features and smooth forehead of childhood a 
resemblance to the aged man whom we understood 
was now lying on lus death-bed. ** They had to 
send his grandson for me through th« snow, mere 
child as he is," said the minister to me, looking ten- 
derly on the boy ; *^ but love makes the young heart 
bold — and there is One who tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb." I again looked on the fearless child 
with his rosy cheeks, blue eyes, and yellow hair, sa 
unlike grief or sorrow, yet now sobbing aloud as if 
his heart would break. '^ I do not fear but that my 
grandfather will yet recover soon as the minister 
has said one single prayer by his bedside. I had no 
hope, or little, as I was running by myself to the 
manse over hill after hill, but I am full of hopes novi^ 
that we are together ; and, oh ! if God suffers my 
grandfather to recover, I will lie awake all the long 
winter nights blessing him for his mercy. I wiB 
rise up in the middle of the darkness, and pray tor 
him in the cold on my naked knees !" and here his 
voice was choked, while he kept his eyes fixed, a9 
if for consolation and encouragement, on the solemn 
and pitying countenance of the kind-hearted, pious 
old man. 

We soon left the main road^ and struck off througl> . 
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flceneiy that, covered as it was with the bewildering 
snow, I sometimes dimly and sometimes vividly 
remembered ; our little guide keeping ever a short 
distance before Us, and with a sagacity like that of 
instinct showing us our course, of which no trace 
was visible save occasionally his own little foot* 
prints as he had been hurrying to the manse. 

After crossing, for several miles, morass, and 
frozen rivulet, and drifted hollow, with here and 
there the* top .of a stone wall peeping thrpugh the 
snow, or the more visible circle of a sheep-bught^ 
we descended into the Hazel Glen, and saw before 
us tlie solitary house of the dying" elder. 

A gleam of days gone by came suddenly over my 
souU The last tipne that I had been in this g(en 
was on a day of June< fifteen years before, a holy- 
day — the birthday of the king^ A troop of laughing 
schoolboys, headed by our benign pastor, we danced 
over the sunny braes, and startled the linnets from 
their nests among the yellow broom. Austere a» 
seemed to us the cider's Sabbath-face when sitting 
in the kirk, we schoolboys knew that it had its 
week-day smiles ; and we flew on the wings of joy 
to our annual festival of curds and cream in the 
farm-house of that little sylvan world. We rejoiced 
in the flowers and the leaves of that long, that inter« 
minable summer-day ; its memory was with our 
bo3d8h hearts from June to June ; and the soimd of 
that sweet name, " Hazel Glen," often came upon 
us at our tasks, and brought too brightly into the 
schoolroom the pastoral imagery of that mirthful 
solitude^ 

As we now slowly approached the cottage, through 
a deep snow-drift, which the distress wiUiin had pre-^ 
vented the household from removing, we saw, peep- 
ing out from the door, brothers and sisters of our 
little guided who (]fuickly disappeared, and then their 
mother showed herself in their stead, expressing, by 
her raised eyes and arms folded across her breast^ 
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how thankful she was to see, at last, the pastor be- 
loved in joy and trusted in trouble. 

Soon as the venerable old man dismounted from 
his horse, qur active little guide led it away into the 
humble stable, and we entered the cottage. Not a 
sound was heard but the ticking of the clock. The 
matron, who had silently welcomed us at the door, 
led us, with suppressed sighs and a face stained 
with weeping, into her father's sick-room, which 
even in that time of sore distress was as orderly as 
if health had blessed the house. I could not help 
remarking some old china ornaments on the chim- 
ney-piece ; and in the window was an ever-blowing 
rose-tree, that almost touched the lowly roof, and 
brightened that end of the apartment with its blos-> 
soms. There was something tasteful in the simple 
furniture ; and it seemed as if grief could not deprive 
the hand of that matron of its careful elegance. 
Sickness, almost hopeless sickness lay there, sur- 
rounded with the same cheerful and beautiful objects 
which health had loved ; and she who had arranged 
and adorned the apartment in her happiness still 
kept it from disorder and decay in her sorrow. 

With a gentle hand she drew the curtain of the 
bed, and there, supported by pillows as white as the 
snow that lay without, reposed the dying elder. It 
was plain that the hand of God was' upon him, and 
that his days on the earlh were numbered. 

He greeted his minister with a faint smile and a 
slight inclination of the head ; for his daughter had 
so raised him on the pillows, that he was almost 
sitting up in his bed. It was easy to see that he 
knew himself to be dying, and that his soul was 
prepared for the great change ; yet along with the 
solemn resignation of a Christian who had made his 
peace with God and his Saviour, there was blended 
on his white and sunken countenance an expres- 
sion of haUtual reverence for the minister of his 
faith; and I saw that he could not have died in 
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peace without that comforter to pray by his death- 
bed, 

A few words sufficed to tell who was the stranger ; 
and the •dyiuff man, blessing me by name, held out 
to me his cold, shnvelled hand in token of recogni- 
tion. I took my seat at ^ small distance from the 
bedside, and left a closer station for those who were 
more dear. The pastor sat down near his head; 
and by the bed, leaning on it with gentle hands, 
stood that matron, his daughter-in-law ; a figure that 
would have graced and sainted a higher dwelling, 
and whose native beauty was now mqre touching in 
its grief. But religion upheld her whom nature was 
bowing down ; not now for the first time were the 
lessons taught by her father to be put into practice, 
for I saw that she was clothed in deep mourning ; 
and she behaved like the daughter of a man whose 
life h^d not been only irreproachable but lofty, with 
fear and hope fighting desperately but silently in the 
core of her pure and pious heart. 

While we thus remained in silence, the beautiful 
boy who, at the risk of his life, had brought the min- 
ister of religion to the bedside of his beloved grand- 
father, softly and cautiously opened the door, and^ 
with the hoarfrost yet unmelted on his bright glisten- 
ing ringlets, walked up to the pillow, evidently no 
stranger there. He no longer sobbed — ^he no longer 
wept — ^for hope had risen strongly within his inno- 
cent heart, from the consciousness of love so fear- 
lessly exerted, and from the presence of the holy 
man, in whose prayers he trusted as in the interces- 
sion of some superior and heavenly nature. There 
he stood, still as an image in his grandfather^s eyes, 
that, in their dimness, fell upon him with delight. 
Yet* happy as was the trusting chUd, his heart was 
devoured by fear ; and -he looked as if one word 
might stir up the flood of tears that had subsided in 
his heart. As he crossed the dreary and dismal 
moors, he had thought of a corpse, a shroud, and a 
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ffrave ; he had been in terror lest death should strike, 
in his absence, the old man with whose gray hairs 
he had so often played; but now he sawnim alive, 
and felt that death was not able to tear him away 
from the clasps and links and fetters of his grand- 
child's embracing love. • 

" If the storm do not abate," said the sick man, 
after a pause, " it will be hard for my friends to carry 
me over the drifts to the kirkyard/' This sudden 
approach to the grave struck, as with a bar of ice, 
the heart of the loving boy; and with a long deep 
fiigh, he fell down with his face like ashes on the 
bed, while the old man's palsied right hand had just 
strength to lay itself upon his head. '* Blessed be 
thou, my little Jamie, even for his own name's sake 
who died for us on the tree !" The mother, without 
terror, but with an averted face, lifted up her loving- 
hearted boy, now in a dead fainting-fit, and carried 
him into an adjoining room, where he soon revived : 
but that child and that old man were not to be sepa- 
rated; in vain was he asked to go to his brothers 
and sisters ; pale, breathless, and shivering, he tdok 
his place as before, with his eyes fixed on his grand- 
father's face, but neither weeping 'nor uttering a 
word. Terror had frozen up the blood of his heart ; 
but his were now the only dry eyes in the room ; 
and the pastor himself wept, albeit the grief of four- 
acore is seldom vented in tears. 

" God has been gracious to me, a sinner," said the 
dyine man. ** During thirty years that I have been 
an elder in your kirk, never have I missed sitting 
there one Sabbath. When the mother of my chil- 
dren was taken from me — it was on a Tuesday she 
died — ^and on Saturday she was buried. We stood 
together when my Ahce was let down into the nar« 
low house made for all Ifving. On the Sabbath I 
joined in the public worship of God — she commanded 
me to do so the night before she went away. I could 
not join in the psSim that Sabbath, for her voice was 
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not in the throng. Her grave was covered up, and 
grass and flowers grew there ; so was my heart ; 
but thou whom, through the blood of Christ, I hope 
to see this ttight in paradise knowest, that from that 
hour to this day never have I forgotten thee !" 

The old man ceased speaking; and his grandchild, 
now able to endure the scene, for strong passion is 
its own support, glided softly to a little table, and 
bringing a cup in which a cordial had been mixed, 
held it in his small soft hands to his grandfather's 
lips. He drank, and then said, '' Come closer to me, 
Jamie, and kiss me for thine own and thy father's 
sake ;" and as the child fondly pressed his rosy lips 
on those of his grandfather, so white and withered, 
the tears fell over all the old man's face, and then 
trickled down on the golden head of the child at last 
sobbing in his bosom, 

^ Jamie, thy own father has forgotten thee in thy 
infancy, and me in my old age ; but, Jamie, forget 
not thou thy fatlier nor thy mother, for that thou 
knowest and feelest is the commandment of God.*' 

The broken-hearted boy could give no reply. He 
had gradually stolen closer and closer unto the old 
loving man, and now was lying, worn out with sor- 
row, drenched and dissolved in tears, in his grand- 
father's bosom. His mother had sunk down on her 
knees, and hid her face with her hands. ** Oh ! if 
my husband knew but of this, he would never, never 
desert his dying father !" and I now knew that the 
elder was praying on his death-bed for a disobedient 
and wicked son. 

At this affecting time the painister took the family 
Bible on his knees, and said, *' Let us sing to the 
praise and glory of God part of the fifteenth psalm,** 
and he read, with a tremulous and broken voice^ 
those beautiful verses :— ^ 

Vnthin thy tftbernacle, Lord, 

Who shall abide with thee t 
And in thy high and holy hiU 

Who ■hail a d waller bet 

X a 
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ThB muk ttat walkelh vpii^dif, 

And woAech righteonsneaB, 
And u he thinkech in bin Iieait, 

So doCh be tntth expraai. 

The small congregation sung the noble h3m[in of 
the psalmist to ^Plaintive roaTt3nr8 worthy of the 
name." The d3ring roan himself ever and amm 
joined in the holy music ; and when it feebly died 
away on his quivering lips, he continued still to 
follow the tune with the motion of his withered 
hand, and eyes devoutly and humbly lifted up to 
heaven. Nor was the sweet voice of his loving 
grandchild unheard; as if the strong fit of deadly 
passion had dissolved in the music, he sang with a 
sweet and silvery voice, that to a passer-by had 
seemed that of perfect happiness— a hymn sung in 
joy upon its knees by gladsome childhood before it 
flew out among the green hills, to quiet labour or 
gleesome play. As that sweetest voice came from 
9ie bosom of the old man, where the singer lay in 
aifection, and blended -with his own so tremulous, 
never had I felt so aifectingly brought before me 
the beginning and the end of life, the cradle and the 
grave. 

Ere the psalm was yet over, the door was opened, 
and a tall, fine-looking man entered, but with a low- 
ering and dark countenance, seemingly in sorrow, 
in misery, and remorse. Agitated, confounded, and 
awe-struck by the melancholy and dirgelike music, 
he sat down on a chair, and looked with a ghastly 
face towards his father's death-bed. When tae 
psalm ceased, the eldei;^ said, with a solemn voice, 
^'My son, thou art come in time to receive thy 
father's blessing. May the remembrance of what 
will happen in this room before the morning again 
shine over the Hazel Glen win thee from the enor 
of thy ways. Thou art here to witness the merey 
of thy God and thy Saviour, whom thou hast for* 
gotten," 
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The minister looked, if not with a stern, yet with 
an upbraiding countenance on the young man, who 
had not yet recovered his speech, and said, "William ! 
for three years past your shadow has not darkened 
the door of the house of God. They who fear not 
the thunder may tremble at the still small* voice — 
now is the hour for repentance, that your father's 
spirit may carry up to heaven tidings of a contrite 
soul saved from the company of sinners !" 

The young man, with much effort, advanced to 
the bedside, and at last found voice to say, " Father, 
I am not without the affections of nature ; and I 
hurried home soon as I heard that the minister had 
been seen riding towards our house. I hope that 
you will yet recover : and if I have ever made you 
mihappy, I ask your forgiveness ; for though I may 
not think as you do on matters of religion, I have a 
human heart. Father! I may have been unkind, 
but I am ntt'cruel. I ask youi forgiveness." 

" Come nearer to me, William ; kneel down by 
the bedside, and let my hand find the head of my 
beloved son, for blindness is coming fast upon me. 
Thou wert my first-born, and thou art my only 
living son. All thy brothers and sisters are lying 
in the churchyard, beside her whose sweet face 
thine own, William, did once so much resemble. 
Long wert thou the joy, the pride of my soul — ay, 
too much the pride, for there was not in all the 
parish such a man, such a son as my own William. 
If thy heart has since been changed, God may inspire 
it again with right thoughts. Could I die for thy 
sake— could I purchase thy salvation with the out- 
pouring of thy father's blood — ^but this the Son of 
God has done for thee who hast denied him ! I have 
sorely wept for thee — ay, William, when there was 
none near me — even as David wept for Absalom — 
for thee, my son, my son !" 

A long deep groan was the only reply; but the 
whole b^dy of the kneeling man was convulsed; 
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and it was easy to see his sufferings, bis contrition, 
his remorse, and his despair. The pastor said, with 
a sterner voice and austerer countenance than were 
natural to him, '' Know you whose hand is now lying 
on your rebellious headi But what signifies the 
word father to him who has denied God, the Father 
of us all V ^ Oh ! press him not so hardly,'^ said 
.the weeping wife, coming forward from a dark: comer 
of the room, where she had tried to conceal herself 
in grief, fear, and shame; ''spare, oh! spare my 
husband — ^he has ever been kind to me ;'' and with 
that she knelt down beside him, with her long, soft, 
white arms mournfully and affectionately laid across 
his neck. ^ Go thou, likewise, my sweet little 
Jamie," said the elder, ^ go even out of my bosom, 
and kneel down beside thy father and thy mother, 
so that 1 may bless you all at once, and with one 
yearning prayer.'* The child did as that solenm 
voice commanded, and knelt down somtf^t timidly 
by his father's side ; nor did ihat unbH|^ m^n de- 
cline encircling with his arm the childtoo much 
neglected, but still dear to him as his own blood, in 
spite of the deadening and debasing influence of 
infidelity. 

" Put the Word of God into the hands of my son, 
and let him read aloud to his dying father the 35th, 
26th, and 37th verses of the eleventh chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. John." The pastor went 
up to the kneelers, and, with a voice of pity, con- 
dolence, and pardon, said, ''.There was a time when 
none, William, could read the Scriptures better than 
couldst thou. Can it be that the son of my friend 
hath forgotten the lessons of his youth V^ He had 
not forgotten them — there was no need for the 
repentant sinner to lift up his eyes from'the bedside. 
The sacred stream of the gospel had worn z channel 
in his heart, and the waters were again Rowing. 
With a choked voice, he said, " Jesus said unto her, 
I am the resurrection and the life : he that believeth 
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» in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live : And 

I whosoever liveth and belicveth in me shall never 

die. B^lievest thou (his 1 She saith unto him. Yea, 

Lord : I believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of 

God, which should come into the world." 

•* That is not an unbeliever's voice," said the dying 
man, triumphantly; "nor, William, hast thou an 
iinbelievei''s heart. Say that thou believest in what 
thou hast now read, and thy father will die happy !" 
" 1 do believe ; and as thou forgivest me, so may 
I be forgiven by my Father who is in heaven." 

The elder seemed like .a man suddenly inspired 
with a new life. His faded eyes kindled — ^his pale 
cheeks glowed — his palsied hands seemed to wax 
strong — and his voice was clear as that of manhood 
in its prime. "Into thy hands, oh! God, I commit 
• my spirit." And so saying, he gently sunk back on 
his pillow ; and I thought I heard a sigh. There 
was theajyong deep silence, and the father, and 
mother, Hrc^ild rose from their knees. The eyes 
of us all were turned towards the white placid face 
of the figure now strfetched in everlasting rest ; and 
without lamentation, save the silent lamentations of 
the resigned soulf we stood around the deatb-bbd 

OF THE ELDER. 



CHAPTER ir. 

THE PENITENT SON. 

Death brings to those who have been long dread- 
ing its approach, by the bedside of one tenderly be- 
loved, a calm in which nature feels most gracious 
relief from the load of sorrow. While we yet heat 
the faint murmurs of the unexpired breath* and see 
the dim light of the unclosed eyes, we -watch in 
agony all the slightest movements of the sufferer, 
and to save the life of friend or of parent we our- 
selves would most gladly die. All the love of which 
our hearts are capable belongs then but^£ne dearest 
object ; and things which perhaps a fe(Hb^s before 
were prized as the most delightful of euro's enjoy- 
ments seem, at that awful crisis, unworthy even of 
the affections of a child. The blow is struck and 
the sick-bed is a biei; But God suffers not the souls' 
of them who believe to fall into an abyss of despair. 
The being whom for so many long y^ars we have 
loved and reverenced 

** Has pBM'd Uuoagh natve to eternity," 

and the survivors are left behind in mournful resig* 
nation to the mysterious decree. 

Life and death walk through this world hand in 
hand. Young, old, kind, cruel, wise, foolish, good* 
and wicked — all at last patiently submit to one in« 
exorable law. At all times, and in all places, there 
are the watchings, and Weepings, and waitings of 
hearts severed, or about to sexer. Yet look over 
landscape or city-^and though sorrow, and sickness, 
and death be in the groves and woods and solitary 
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places among the hills, among the streets and. the 
squares, and the magnificent dwellings of princes ; 
yet the great glad spirit of life- is triumphant, and 
there seems no abiding-place for the dreams of decay. 

Sweet lonesome cottage of the Hazel Glen ! Even 
now is the merry month of May passing brightly 
over thy broomy braes ; and while the linnet sings 
on earth, the lark replies to him from heaven. The 
lambs are playing in the sunshine over all thy ver- 
dant knolls, and infant'shepherd and shepherdess are 
joining in their glee. Scarcely is th^e a cloud in 
the soft cerulean sky, save where a gentle mist 
ascends above the dark green sycamore, in whose 
shade that solitary dwelling sleeps! This little 
world is filled to the brink with happiness ; for grief 
would be ashamed to sigh within the still enclosure 
of these pastoral hills. 

Three little months ago, and in that cottage we 
stood togMer — son, daughter, grandchild, pastor, 
and frienl^by the death-bed of the elder. In 
thought are we still standing there ; and that night 
of death returns upon me, not dark and gloomy, but 
soft, calm; and mournful, like the face of neaven just 
tinged with moonlight, and here and there a solitary 
star. 

The head of the old man lay on its pillow stiller 
than in any breathing sleep, and there was a paleness 
on his face that told the heart would beat no more. 
We stood motionless as in a picture, and looked 
speechlessly on each other^s countenance. "My 
grandfather has fallen asleep," said the loving boy 
m a low voice, unconsciously using, in his simplicity, 
that sublime scriptural expression for death. The 
mother, unable to withhold her sobs, took her child 
by his little hand, and was leading him away, when 
at once the dreadful truth fell upon him, and he knew 
that he was never again to say his prayers by the 
old man*8 knees. " Oh ! let me kiss him— once only 
— before they bury him in the cold earth f and in a 
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moptient the golden curls of the child were mixed 
with the gray hairs of the lifeless shadow. No ter- 
ror had the cold lips for him ; and closely did he lay 
his cheek sor smooth to those deep wrinkles, on 
which yet seemed to dwell a last loving smile. The 
father of the boy gazed piteously upon him, and said 
unto himself, ^ Al^s ! he hath no love to spare for 
me, who have so long forgotten him. Jamie^my 
little Jamie !•' cried he, noyif aloud, " thou wouldst 
not weep so were I to die — thou wouldst not. kiss 
so thy own father's lips, if they were, as these are, 
colder and whiter than the clay !" The child heard 
well, even where he lay on the bosom of that corpse, 
the tremulous voice of his father ; and nature stirring 
strongly within his heart towards him of whose 
blood he was framed, he lifted up his suUied face 
from the unbeating bosom, and, gently stealing him- 
self away from the bed, rushed into his parent's 
arms, and lay there delivered up to altvthe perfect 
love of childhood's forgiving heart AUIiis father's 
frowns were forgotten — his sullen looks — ^his stern 
words — his menaces, that had so often stnick terror 
to his wondering soul — his indifference-rhis scorn, 
and his cruelty. He remembered only his smiles, 
and the gentlest sounds of his voice ; and happy now, 
as in heaven, to feel himself no more neglected or 
spumed, but folded, as in former sweetest days, unto 
the yearning bosom of his own kind father, the child 
could bear to turn his eyes from that blessed em- 
brace towards the dead old man whom, an hour 
ago, he had looked on as his only guardian on earth 
besides God, and Whose gray hairs he had, even as 
an orphan, twined round his very heart. " I do not 
ask thee, Jamie, to forget thy grandfather — ^no, we 
too will often speak of him, sitting together by the 
ingle, or on the hillside,— but I beseech thee not to 
let all thy love be buried with him in the grave — but 
tio keep ail that thou canst for thy wretched father.'* 
^ighsi sobs, tears, kisses, and embraces were all the 
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loving chilifs reply. A deep and divine joy had 
been restored to him, over virhose loss often had his 
pining childhood wept. The beauty of his father^s 
face revived — ^it smUed graciously upon him, as it 
did of old, when he was wont to totter after him 
to the sheepfold, and to pull primroses beneath 
his loving eye from the mossy banks of the littS^ 
sparkling burn ! Scarcely could the child believe in 
such blessed change. But the kisses fell fast on his 
brow, and when he thought that the accompanying 
tears were shed by his own father for the unkind- 
ness sometimes snown to his child, he could not 
contain those silent self-upbraidings, but with thicker 
sobs blessed him by that awful name, and promised 
to love him beyond even him who was now lying 
dead before their eyes. " I will walk along with the 
funeral — and see my grandfather buried, in our own 
burial-place near where the tent stands at the sacra- 
ment. Yes, I will walk, my father, by your side, 
and hold one of the strings of the coffin ; and if yT>u 
will only promise to love me for ever as you now do, 
and used always to do long ago, I will strive to think 
of my grandfather without weeping — ay, without 
shedding one single tear ;" and here the child, un- 
aware of the full tenderness of his own sinless heart, 
burst out into an uncontrollable flood of grief. The 
mother, happy, in her sore affliction, to see her dar- 
ling boy agam tstken so lovingly to her husband's 
heart, looked towards them with a faint smile, — and 
then, with a beaming countenance, towards the ex- 
pired saint ; for she felt that his dying words had 
restored the sanctities of nature to her earthly 
dwelling. With gentle hand she beckoned the 
pastor and myself to follow her, and conducted us 
away from the death-bed into a httle pariour, in 
which burned a cheerful fire, and a small table was 
spread with a cloth whiter than the snow. " You will 
stay in our cottage all night, and we shall M meet 
Vol. II.— Y 
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together again before the hour of rest ;** and ao say- 
ing, she e^mly withdrew. 

There was no disorder or disarray in the room in 
which we now sat. Though sickness had been in 
the house, no domestic duties had been neglected. 
In this room the patriarch had, every evening* for 
'<&>rty years, said family prayers ; and the dust had 
not been allowed to gather there, though sickness 
had kept him from the quiet nook in which he had 
so long delighted. The servant, with sorrowful but 
composed features, brought to us our simple meal, 
which the pastor blessed, not without a pathetic allu- 
sion to him who had been removed, and another 
more touching still to them who survived him. That 
simple but most fervent aspiration seemed to breathe 
an air of comfort through the house that was deso- 
late; but a deep melancholy yet reigned over the 
hush, and the inside of the cottage, now that its an- 
cient honour was gone, felt forlorn as its outside 
would have done had the sycamore that gave it 
shade and shelter been felled to the earth. 

We had sat by ourselves for about two hourSy 
when the matron again appeared ; not as when we 
had first seen her, wearied, worn out, and careless 
of herself, but calm in her demeanour, and with her 
raiment changed, serene and beautiful in the com- 
posure of her faith. With a soft voice she asked us 
to come with her again to the room where her father 
lay ; and thither we followed her in silence. 

The body of the old man had been laid out by the 
same loving hands that had so tenderly ministered 
to all his wants and wishes when alive. The shroud 
in which he was now wrapped had been in the cot- 
tage for many a long, long year, and white as it was, 
/even as the ondriven snow, scarcely was it whiter 
than the cheeks and the locks now bound in its peace- 
ful folds. To the eyes of my childhood, the elder's 
face had. sometimes seemed, even in its benignity, 
too austere fOr my careless thoughts, impressed as 
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it ever was with an habitual holiness. But all such 
austerity, if indeed it had been ever there, deaUi had 
now removed from that silent countenance. His 
last moments had been blessed by his son's con- 
trition — ^his daughter's love — ^his grandchild's pity — 
his pastor's prayers. And the profound peace which 
his parting spirit had enjoyed left an expression on 
his placid features consolatory and sublime. 

The penitent son was sitting at the bedside. We 
all took our places near him, and for a while remained 
silent, with eyes fixed on that countenance from 
which beamed the best memories of earth, and the 
loftiest hopes of heaven. 

" Hear," said the humbled man, " how the thaw is 
bringing down the loosened torrent from the hills ! 
even so is my soul flowing within me !" ^ Ay, and 
it will flow, till its waters are once more pure and 
bright as those of a summer stream," said the pastor 
with a benign voice. ^ But art thou sure that my 
father's forgiveness was perfect 1" ** Yes, William, 
it was per&ct. Not on his death-bed only, when 
love relents towards all objects glimmering away 
from our mortal eyes, did the old man take thee into 
his heart ; but, William, not a day, no, not an hour 
has passed over these his silvery hairs in which 
thy father did not forgive thee, love thee, pray for 
thee unto God and thy Saviour. It was but last 
Sabbath that we stood together by thy mother's 
grave in the kirkyard, after divine worship, when 
all the congregation had dispersed. He held his 
eves on that tombstone, and said, *0 Heavenly 
Father, when, through the merits of the Bedeemer, 
we all meet again, a family in heaven, remember 
thou, O Lord, my poor lost William ; let these drops 
plead for him, wrung out from his old father's broken 
heart \\ The big tears, William, plashed like the 
drops of a thunder-shower on the tombstone — and, 
at th^ time, thy father's face was whiter than ashes 
— ^but a Divine assurance came upon his tribulation ; 
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and as we walked together from the burial-place 
there was a happy smile about his faded eyes, and 
he whispered unto me, ' My boy has been led astray, 
but God will not forget that he was once the prop 
and pillar of his father's house. One hour's sincere 
repentance will yet wipe away all his transgressions.' 
When we parted, he was, I know it, perfectly 
happy ; and happy, no doubt, he continued until he 
died. William! many a pang hast thou sent to thy 
father's heart ; but believe thou this, that thou madest 
amends for them all at the hour of his dissolution. 
Look, the smile of joy at thy deliverance is yet upon 
his face." 

The son took his hands from before his eyes, 
gazed on the celestial expression of his father's 
countenance, and his soul was satisfied. 

** Alas! alas !" he said, in an humble voice, '* what 
is reason, such poor, imperfect, miserable reason as 
mine, to deal with the dreadful mysteries of God ! 
Never, since I forsook my Bible, has the very earth 
ceased to shake and tremble beneath my feet. Never 
since I spurned its aid, have I understood one single 
thought of my own bewildered heart ! Hope, truUi, 
faith, peace, and virtue, all at once deserted me 
together. I began to think of myself as of the beasts 
that perish ; my better feelings were a reproach or a 
riddle to me, and I believed in my perplexity that 
my soul was of the dust. Yes ! Alice, I believed 
that thou too wert to perish utterly, thou and all thy 
sweet babies, like flowers that the cattle-hoofs tread 
into the mire, and that neither thou nor they were 
ever, in your beauty and your innocence, to see the 
face of the Being who created you !" 

Wild words seemed these to that high-souled 
woman, who for years had borne with undiminished, 
nay, augmented affection the heaviest of all afflic- 
tions, that of a husband's alienated heart, and had 
taught her children the precepts and doctrines of that 
religion which he in his delusion had abandoned. A 
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aense of the fearful dangfer he had now escaped, and 
of the fearful wickedness, brought up from the bottom 
of her heart all the unextinguishable love that had 
Iain there through years of sorrow ; and she went 
up to him and wept upon his bosom. " Oh ! say it 
not that one so kind as thou could ever believe that I 
and my little ones would never see their Maker — ^they 
who were baptized in thine own arms, William, by 
that pious man, in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost !" " Yes ! my Alice ! I feared 
80 once — ^but the dismal dream is gone. I felt as if 
the ground on which this our own sweet cottage 
stands had been undermined bv some fiend of dark- 
ness — and as if it were to siiuc down out of sight, 
with all its thatched roof so beautiful, its cooing 
pigeons, its murmuring beehives, and its blooming 
garden. I thought of the generations of my fore- 
fathers that had died in the Hazel Glen ; and they 
seemed to me like so many shadows vainly following 
each other along the hills. My heart was disquieted 
within me ; for the faith of my childhood was inter- 
twined with all my affections — with my love for the 
dead and the living — for thee, Alice, and our chil- 
dren, who do all resemble thee both in beauty and in 
innocence, whether at th]r bosom, or tottering along 
the greensward, and playing with the daisies in the 
sun. Such thoughts were indeed woven through my 
heart, and they coidd not be torn thence but by a 
heavy hand. Alice! the sight of thee and them 
drove me mad ; for what sight so insupportable to 
one who has no hope in futurity as the smiles and 
tears of them he loves in his distraction !** 

He who spake was no common man — no common 
n\pn had been his father. And he gave vent to his 
thoughts and feelings in a strain of impassioned elo- 
quence, which, though above the level of ordinary 
speech, may not unfrequently be heard in the cottage 
of the Scottish peasant, when the discourse is of 
death and of judgment. All the while that he was 
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speaking, the wife kept her streaming eyes close to 
his face-— the gray-haired pastor beheld him with 
solemn looks — ^the mortal remains of his father lay 
before him — and, as he paused, there rose the sound 
of the snow-swollen flood. 

" 1 call the Almighty to witness," said the agitated 
man, rising from his seat, and pacin? along the floor, 
^ that these hands are yet unstained by crime. But 
oh ! how much longer might they have so continued ! 
Why need the unbeliever care for human life ? What 
signifies the spiUing of a few drops of worthless 
blood ? Be the grave once thought to be the final 
doom of all, and what then is the meaning of the 
word crime? Desperate and murderous thougrhts 
assailed me by myself in solitude. 1 had reasoned 
myself, as I thought, out of my belief in revelation ; 
and all those feelings by which alone faith is pos- 
sible at the same time died away in mv heart, leaving 
it a prey to the wretchedness and cruelty of infidelity. 
Shapes came and tempted me in the moors, with 
eyes and voices like, but unlike the eyes and voices 
of men. One had a dage^er in its hand, and though 
it said nothing, its dreadful face incited me to do 
some murder. I saw it in the sunlight, for it was 
the very middle of the day, and I was sitting by my- 
self on the wall of the old sheepfold, looking down 
in an agony on the Hazel Glen, where I was bom, 
and where I had once been so happy. It' gave me 
the dagger, and laughed as it disappeared. I saw, 
and felt the dagger distinctly for some minutes in 
my hand ; but it seemed to fall down among the 
heather, and large clots of blood were on my fingers. 
An icy shivering came over me, though it was a 
sunny day and without a cloud; and I strove to 
think that a braiupfever had been upon me. I lay for 
two days and nights on the hill, and more than once 
I saw my children playing on the green beside the 
waterfall, and rose to go down and put them to 
deaths but a figure in white — ^it might be thout 
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AlicOt or an angel — seemed to rise out of the stream, 
and quietly to drive the children towards the cottage, 
as thou wouldst a few tottering lambs.^ 

During all this terrible confession, the speaker 
moved up and down the room, as we are told of the 
footsteps of men in the condemned cell, heard pacing 
to and fro during the night preceding the execution. 
'^ Lay not such dreadful thoughts to the charge of 
thy soul,'* said his wife, now greatly alarmed. 
^ Hunger and thirst, and the rays of the sun, and the 
dews of the night, had indeed driven thee into a rue- 
ful fever; and God knows that the best of men are 
often like demons in a disease !^ The pastor, who 
had not dared to interrupt him during the height of 
his passion, now besought him to dismiss from his 
mind all such grnevous recollections ; and was just 
about to address himself to prayer, when an inter- 
ruption took place most pitiable and affecting. 

The door, at which no footstep had been heard, 
slowly and softly opened, and in glided a little ghost, 
with ashy face and open eyes, folded in a sheet, and 
sobbing as it came along. It was no other than that 
lovine child walking in its sleep, and dreaming of its 
grandfather. Not one of us had power to move. 
On feet that seemed, in the cautiousness of affection, 
scarcely to touch the floor, he went up to the bed- 
side, and kneeling down, held up his little hands, 
palm to palm, and said a little prayer of his own, for 
the life of him who was lying dead within the touch 
of his balmy breath. He then climbed up into the 
bed, and laid himself down, as he had been wont to 
do, by the old man's side. 

"Never," said the pastor, •* saw I love like this," 
and he joined his sobs to those that were fast rising 
from us all at this insupportable sight. " Oh !" if my 
blessed child should awake,*' said his mother, " and 
find himself beside a corpse so cold, he will lose his 
senses : I must indeed separate him from his dead 
grandfather/' Gently did she disengage his little 
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hands from the shrouded breast, and bore him into 
the midst of us in her arms. His face became less 
deadly white — ^his eyes less glazedly fixed — ^and, 
drawing a long, deep, complaining sigh, he at last 
slowly awoke, and looked bewilderedly, first on his 
mother's face, and then on the other figures sitting in 
silence by the uncertain lamplight. ''Come, my 
sweet Jamie, to thine own bed,*' said his weeping 
mother. The husband followed in his love ; and at 
midnight the pastor and myself retired to rest, at 
which hour, every room in the cottage seemed as 
still as that wherein lay all that remained on earth 
of the patriarch and the elder. 

It was on May-day that, along with my venerable 
friend, I again visited the cottage of the Hazel Glen. 
A week of gentle and sunny rain had just passed over 
the scenery, and brought all its loveliness into life. 
I could scarcely beheve that so short a time ago the 
whiteness of winter had shrouded the verdant soli- 
tude. Here and there, indeed, a patch of snow lay 
still unmelted, where so lately the deep wreaths had 
been drifted by the storm. The hum of insects even 
was not unheard, and through the glitter of the 
stream the trout was seen leaping at its gaudy prey, 
as they went sailing down the pools with their ex- 
panded wings. The whole glen was filled with a 
mingled spirit of pleasure and of pensiveness. 

As we approached the old sycamore, we heard 
behind us the sound of footsteps, and that beautiful 
boy whom we had so loved in his affliction came 
up to us with a smiling face, and with his satchel 
over his shoulder. He was returning from school, 
for the afternoon was a half-holyday, and his face 
was the picture of- joy and innocence. A sudden 
recollection assailed his heart as soon as he heard 
our voices, and it would have been easy to have 
changed his smiles into tears. But we rejoiced to 
see how benignly nature had assuaged his grief, and 
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that there was now nothing in memory which he 
could not bear to think of, even among the pauses 
of his pastimes. He led the way happily and proudly^ 
and we entered once more the cottage of the Hazel 
Glen. 

The simple meal was on the table, and the husband 
was in the act of asking a blessing with a fervent 
voice. When he ceased, he and his wife rose to bid 
us welcome, and there was in their calm and quiet 
manner an assurance that they were happy. The 
children flew with laughter to meet their brother, in 
spite of the presence of strangers, and we soon sat 
all down together at the cheerful board. In the calm 
of the evening, husband and wife walked with us 
down the glen, as we returned to the manse — nor 
did we fear to speak of that solemn night during 
which so happy a change had been wrought in a sin- 
ner^s heart. We parted in the twilight, and on look- 
ing back at the Hazel Glen, we beheld a large beau- 
tiful star shining right over the cottage. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE BUBUO ALIVK. 



I HAD been for some time ill of a low and lingering 
fever. My strength gradually wasted, but the sense 
of life seemed to become more and more acute as 
my corporeal powers became weaker. I could see 
by the looks of the doctor that he despaired of my 
recovery; and the soft and whispering sorrow of 
my friends taught me that I had nothing to hope. 

One day towards the evening the crisis took place. 
I was seized with a strange and indescribable quiv- 
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eiing^, — a rushing sound was in my ears, — ^I saw 
around my couch innumerable strange faces ; they 
were' bright and visionary, and without bodies. 
There was light and solemnity, and I tried to move, 
but could not. For a short time a terrible confusion 
overwhelmed me; and when it passed off, all my 
recollection returned with the most perfect distinct- 
ness, but the power of motion had departed. I heard 
the sound of weeping at my pillow, and the voice 
of the nurse say, '* He is dead." I cannot describe 
what I felt at these words. I exerted my utmost 
power of volition to stir myself, but I could not 
move even an eyelid. After a sh6rt pause my friend 
drew near; and sobbing and convulsed with grief, 
drew his hand over my face, and closed my eyes. 
Tlie world was then dari^ened, but I still could hear, 
and feel, and suffer. 

When my eyes were closed, I heard by the attend- 
ants that my friend had left the room, and I soon 
after found the undertakers were preparing to habit 
me in the garments of the grave. Their thought- 
lessness was more awful than the grief of my friends. 
They laughed at one another as they turned me from 
side to side, and treated what they believed a corpse 
with the most appalling ribaldry. 

When they had laid me out, these wretches retired, 
and the degrading formality of affected mourning 
commenced. For three days, a number of friendis 
called to see me. I heard them, in low accents, 
speak of what I was ; and more than one touched 
me with his finger. On the third day, some of them 
talked of the smell of corruption in the room. 

The coffin was procured; I was lifted and laid in: 
my friend placed my head on what was deemed its 
last pillow, and I felt his tears drop on my face. 

When all who had any peculiar interest in me had 
for a short time looked at me in the coffin, I heard 
them retire; and the undertaker's men placed the 
lid on the coffin, and screwed it down. There were 
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two of them present ; one had occasion to go away 
before the tasK was done. I heard the fellow who 
was left begin to whistle as he turned the screw- 
nails; but he checked himself, and completed the 
work in silence. 

I was then left alone,-— every one shunned the 
room. I knew, however, that I was not yet buried; 
and though darkened and motionless, I had still hope ; 
but this was not permitted long. The day of in- 
terment arrived — I felt the coffin lifted and borne 
away — I heard and felt it placed in the hearse. 
There was a crowd of people around ; some of them 
spoke sorrowfully of me. The hearse began to move 
— I knew that it carried me to the grave. It halted, 
and the coffin was taken out—I felt myself carried 
on shoulders of men, by the inequality of the motion. 
— A pause ensued — I heard the cords of the coffin 
moved — I felt it swing as dependent by them — It was 
lowered, and rested on the bottom of the grave— 
The cords were dropped upon the lid — I heard them 
fall. Dreadful was the effort I then made to exert 
the power of action, but my whole frame was im- 
moveable. 

Soon after, a few handfuls of earth were thrown 
upon the coffin. Then there was another pause — 
after which the shovel was employed, and the sound 
of the rattling mould, as it covered me, was far more 
tremendous than thunder. But I could make no 
effort. The sound gradually became less and less, 
and by a surging reverberation in the coffin, I knew 
that the grave was filled up, and that the sexton was 
treading in the earth, slapping the grave with the 
flat of his spade. This too ceased, and then all was 
silent. 

I had no means of knowing the lapse of time ; and 
the silence continued. This is death, thought I, and 
I am doomed to remain in the earth till the resurrec- 
tion. Presently the body Will fall into corruption, 
and the epicurean worm, that is only satisfied with 
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the flesh of man, will come to partake of the banquet 
that has been prepared for him with so much solici- 
tude and care. In the contemplation of this hideous 
thought, I heard a low and under sound in the earth 
over me, and I fancied that the worms and the rep- 
tiles of death were coming — that the mole and the 
rat of the grave would soon be upon me. The sound 
continued to grow louder and nearer. Can it be 
possible, I thought, that my friends suspect they have 
Duried me too soon t The hope was truly like light 
bursting through the gloom of death. 

The sound ceased, and presently I felt the hands 
of some dreadful being working about my throat. 
They dragged me out of the coffin by the head. I 
felt again the living air, but it was piercingly cold; 
and I was carried swiftly away — I thought to judg- 
ment, perhaps perdition. 

When borne to some distance, I was then thrown 
down like a clod — ^it was not upon the ground. A 
moment after I found myself on a carriage ; and, by 
the interchange of two or three brief sentences, I 
discovered that I was in the hands of two of those 
robbers y^ live by plundering the grave, and selling 
the bodies of parents, and children, and friends. One 
of the men sung snatches and scraps of obscene 
songs as the cart rattled over the pavement of the 
streets. 

. When it halted, I was lifted out, and 1 soon per- 
ceived, by the closeness of the air, and the change 
'of temperature, that I was carried into a room ; and 
being rudely stripped of my shroud, was placed naked 
on a table. By the conversation of the two fellows 
with the servant who admitted them, I learned that I 
was that night to be dissected. 

My eyes were still shut, I saw nothing ; but in a 
short time I heard, by the bustle in the room, that 
the students of anatomy were assembling. Some 
of them came round the table, and examine me 
minutely. They were pleased to find that so good 
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a subject had been procured. The demonstrator 
himself at last came in. 

Previous to beginning the dissection, he proposed 
to try on me some galvanic experiment ; and an ap- 
paratus was arranged for that purpose. The first 
shock vibrated through all my nerves: they rung 
and jangled like the strings of a harp. The students 
expressed their admiration at the convulsive effect. 
The second shock threw my eyes open, and the first 
person I saw was the doctor who had attended me. 
But still I was as dead; I could, however, discover 
among the students the faces of many with whom I 
was nimiliar; and when my eyes were opened, I 
heard my name pronounced by several of the stu* 
dents, with an accent of awe and compassion, and a 
wish that it had been some other subject. 

When they had satisfied themselves with the gal- 
vanic phenomena, the demonstrator took the knife, 
and pierced me on the bosom with tlie point. I felt 
a dreadful crackling, as it were, throughout my whole 
frame — 2l convulsive shuddering instantly followed, 
and a shriek of horror rose from all present. The 
ice of death was broken up— my trance ended. The 
utmost exertions were made to restore me, and in 
the course of an hour I was in the full possession of 
all my faculties. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FOBOKRS. 



^* Let us sit down on this stone seat,*' said my aged 
friend the pastor, *' and I will tell you a tale of tears, 
concerning the last inhabitants of yonder solitary 
house, just visible on the hill-side, through the gloom 
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of those melancholy pines. Ten years have passed 
away since the terrible catastrophe of which I am 
about to speak : and I know not how it is, but me- 
thinks, whenever I come into this glen, there is some- 
thing rueful in its silence, while the common sounds 
of nature seem to my mind dirge-like and forlorn. 
Was not this very day bright and musical as we 
walked across all the other hills and valleys ; but now 
a dim mist overspreads the sky, and, beautiful as this 
lonely place must in truth be, Uiere is a want of life 
in the verdure and the flowers, as if they grew be- 
neath the darkness of perpetual shadows.' 

As the old man was speaking, a female figure, bent 
with age and infirmity, came slowly up the bank 
below us with a pitcher in her hand, and when she 
reached a little well, dug out of a low rock all covered 
with moss and lichens, she seemed to fix her eyes 
upon it as in a dream, and gave a long, deep, broken 
sigh. 

** The names of her husband and her only son, both 
dead, are chiselled by their own hands on a smooth 
stone within the arch of that fountain, and the child- 
less widow at this moment sees nothing on the face 
of the earth but a few letters not yet overgrown with 
the creeping timestains. See! her pale lips are 
moving in prayer, and, old as she is, and long resigned 
in her utter hopelessness, the tears are not all shed 
or dried up within her broken heart, — a few big drops 
are on her withered cheeks, but she feels them not, 
aivl is unconsciously weeping with eyes that old age 
has of itself enough bedimmed.'* 

The figure remained motionless beside the well ; 
and, though I knew not the history of the griefs that 
stood all imbodied so monmfully before me, I felt that 
they must have been gathering together for many long 
years, and that such sighs as I had now heard came 
jTrom the uttermost desolation of the human heart. 
At last she dipped her pitcher in the water, lifted her 
eyes to heaven, and, distinctly sa3dng, " O Jesus, Son 
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of Grod ! whose blood was shed for sinners, be mer« 
ciful to their souls !'' she turned away from the scene 
of her sorrow, and, like one seen in a vision, disap- 
peared. 

** I have beheld the childless widow happy," said 
the pastor, ^ even her who sat alone, with none to 
comfort her, on a floor swept by the hand of death 
of all its blossoms. But her whom we have now seen 
I dare not call happy, even though she puts her trust 
in God and her Saviour. Hers is an affliction which 
faith itself cannot assuage. Yet religion may have 
softened even sighs like those, and, as you shall hear, 
it was religion that set her free from the horrid dreams 
of madness, and restored her to that comfort which 
is always found in the possession of a reasonable 
sold." 

There was not a bee roaming near us, nor a bird 
singing in the solitary glen, when the old man gave 
me these hints of a melancholy tale. The sky was 
black and lowering, as it lay on the silent hills, and 
enclosed us from the far-off world in a sullen spot 
that was felt to be sacred unto sorrow. The figure 
which had come and gone with a sigh was the only 
dweller here ; and I was prepared to hear a doleful 
history of one left alone to commune with a broken 
heart in the cheerless solitude of nature. 

^ That house, from whose chimneys no smoke has 
ascended for ten long years," continued my friend, 
<* once showed its windows bright with cheeiful fires ; 
and her whom we now saw so wo-begone, I remem* 
ber brought home a youthful bride, in all the beauty 
of her joy and innocence. Twenty years beheld her 
a wife and a mother, with all their most perfect hap- 
piness, and with some, too, of their inevitable griefs. 
Death passed not by her door without his victims, 
and of five children, all but one died, in infancy, 
childhood, or blooming youth. But they died m 
nature's common decay, — ^peaceful prayers were said 
around the bed of peace ; and when the flowers grew 
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upon their graves, the mother's eyes cotdd bear to 
look on them, as she passed on with an unachmg 
heart into the house of Grod. All but one died, — 
and better had it been if that one had never been 
bom. 

^'Father, mother, and son, now come to man's 
estate, survived, and in the house there was peace. 
But suddenly poverty fell upon them. The dis- 
honesty of a kinsman, of which I need not state the 
particulars, robbed them of their few hereditary 
fields, which now passed into the possession of a 
stranger. They, however, remained as tenants in 
the house which had been their own ; and for a while, 
father and son bore the change of fortune seemingly 
undismayed, and toiled as common labourers on the 
soil still dearly beloved. At the dawn of light thev 
went out together, and at twilight they returned. 
But it seemed as if their industry was in vain. Year 
after year the old man's face became more deeply 
furrowed, and more seldom was he seen to smile ; 
and his son's countenance, once bold and open, was 
now darkened with anger and dissatisfaction. They 
did not attend public worship so regularly as they 
used to do ; when I met them in the nelds, or visited 
them in their dwelling, they looked on me coldly, 
and with altered eyes; and I grieved to think how 
soon they both seemed to have forgotten the blessings 
Providence had so long permitted them to enjoy, and 
how sullenly they now struggled with its decrees. 
But something worse than poverty was now disturb- 
ing both their hearts. 

^ The unhappy old man had a brother who at this 
time died, leaving an only son, who had for many 
years abandoned his father's house, and of whom aU 
tidings had long been lost. It was thought by many 
that he had died beyond seas; and none doubted, 
that, living or dead, he had been disinherited by his 
stern and unrelenting parent. On the day after the 
funeral, the old man produced his brother's will, by 
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which he became heir to all his property, except an 
annuity to be paid to the natnral heir, should he ever 
return. Some pitied the prodigal son who had been 
disinherited — some blamed the father — some envied 
^e good fortune of those who had so ill borne ad- 
versity. But in a short time, the death, the Tvill, and 
the disinherited were all forgotten, and the lost lands 
being redeemed, peace, comfort, and happiness were 
supposed again to be restored to the dwelling from 
which they had so long been banished. 

** But it was not so. If the furrows on the old 
man's face were deep before, when he had to toil 
from morning to night, they seemed to have sunk into 
more ghastly trenches, now that the goodness of 
Providence had restored a gentle shelter to his de- 
clining years. When seen wandering through his 
fields at eventide, he looked not like ^e patriarch 
musing tranquilly on the works and ways of God ; 
and when my eyes met his during Divine service, 
which he now again attended with scrupulous regn« 
larity, I sometimes thought they were suddenly 
averted in conscious guilt ; or closed in hypocritical 
devotion. I scarcely know if I had any suspicions 
against him in my mind or not ; but his high bald 
head, thin silver hair, and countenance with its fine 
features so intelligent, had no longer the same solemn 
expression which they once possessed, and something 
dark and hidden seemed now to belong to them, 
which withstood his forced and unnatural smile. 
The son, who, in the days of their former prosperity, 
had been stained by no vice, and who during their 
harder lot had kept himself aloof from all his former 
companions, now became dissolute and proflisate, 
nor did he meet with any reproof from a father whose 
heart would once have burst asunder at one act of 
wickedness in his beloved child. 

*' About three years after the death of his father, 
the disinherited son returned to his native parish. 
He had been a sailor on board various snips on foreign 
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stations ; but hearing by chance of his father's death, 
he came to claim his iimeritance. Having heard on 
his arrival that his uicle had succeeded to the pnop- 
ert^, he came to me and told me, that the night 
before he left his home his father stood by his bed- 
side, kissed him, and said, that never more would be 
own such an undutiful son — but that he forgave him 
all his sins — at death would not defraud hmi of the 
pleasant fields that had so long belonged to his hum- 
ble ancestors — and hoped to iheet reconciled in 
heaven. ^ My uncle is a villain,* said he, fiercely, 
^and I will cast anchor on the green bank where I 

Elayed when a boy, even if I must first bring his gray 
ead to the scaffold.' 

** I accompanied him to the house of his uncle. It 
was a dreadful visit. The family had just sat down 
to their frugal midday meal ; and the old man, though 
for some years he could have had little heart to pray, 
had just lifted up his hand to ask a blessing. Our 
shadows, as we entered the door, fell upon the taUe; 
and turning his eyes, he beheld before him on the 
floor the man whom he fearfully hoped had been 
buried in the sea. His face was indeed, at that mo- 
ment, most unlike that of prayer, but he still held 
up his lean, shrivelled, trembling hand. ' Accursed 
h3rpocrite,' cried the fierce mariner, * dost thou call 
down the blessing of God on a meal won basely from 
the orphan 1 But, lo! God, whom thou hast blas- 
phemed, has sent me from the distant isles of the 
ocean to bring thy white head to the hangman's 
hands !' 

" For a moment all was silent — ^then a loud stifled 
gasping was heard, and she whom you saw a little 
while a^, rose shrieking from her seat, and fell down 
on her knees at the sailor's feet. The terror of that 
unforgiven crime, now first revealed to her know- n 
ledge, struck her down to the floor. She fixed her 
bloodless face on his before !whom she knelt — but she 
spoke not a single word. There was a sound in her 
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eonrulfled throat like the death-rattle. ' T forged the 
will,' said the son, advancing towards his cousin with 
a firm step ; ' my father could not — I alone am guilty 
—I alone must die.' The wife soon recovered the 
power of speech, but it was so unlike her usual voice, 
that I scarcely thought, at first, the sound proceeded 
from her white quivering lips. 'As you hope for 
mercy at the great judgment day, let the old man 
make his escape — ^hush, hush, hush — ^till in a few days 
he has sailed away in the hold of some ship to Amer- 
ica. Vou surely will not hang an old gray-headed 
man of threescore and ten years V 

''The sailor stood silent and frowning. There 
seemed neither pity nor cruelty in his face ; he felt 
himself injured; and looked resolved to right him- 
self, happen what would. ' I say he has forged my 
father's will. As to escaping, let him escape if he 
can. I do not wish to hang him ; though I have seen 
better men run up to the fore-yardarm before now, 
for only asking their own. But no more kneeling, 
woman. — Holla ! where is the old man ffone V 

** We all looked ghastlily around, and the wretched 
wife and mother, springing to her feet, rushed out of 
the house. We followed, one and all. The door of 
the stable was open, and the mother and son enter- 
ing, loud shrieks were heard. The miserable old 
man had slunk out of the room unobserved during 
the passion that had struck all our souls, and had 
endeavoured to commit suicide. His own son cut 
liim down, as he hung suspended from a rafter in 
that squalid place, and, carrying him in his arms, 
laid him down upon the green bank in front of the 
house. There he lay with his livid face, and blood- 
shot protruded eyes, till, in a few minutes, he raised 
himself up, and fixed them upon his wife, who, soon 
recovering from a fainting fit, came shrieking from 
the mire in which she had fallen down. * Poor peo- 
ple !' said the sailor, with a gasping voice, * you have 
suffered tsnough for your chme. Fear nothing ; the 
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worst is now past : and rather would I sail the seas 
twenty years longer than add another pang to tibat 
old man's heart. Let us be kind to the old man.' 

** But it seemed as if a raven had croaked the dire- 
ful secret all over the remotest places among the 
hills ; for, in an hour, people came flocking in from 
aU quarters, and it was seen, that concealment or 
escape was no longer possible, and that father and 
son were destined to die together a felon's death." 

Here the pastor's voice ceased ; and I had heard 
enough to understand the long deep sigh that had 
come moaning from that bowed-down figure beside 
the solitary well. " That was the last work done by 
the father and son, and finished the day before the 
fatal discovery of ^their guilt. It had probably been 
engaged in as a sort of amusement to beguile their 
unhappy minds of ever-anxious thoughts, or perhaps 
as a solitary occupation, at which they could un« 
burthen their guilt to one another undisturbed. Here, 
no doubt, in the silence and solitude, they often felt 
remorse, perhaps penitence. They chiselled oat 
their names on that slab, as you perceive ; and hither, 
as duly ai^ the morning and evening shadows, comes 
the ghost whom we beheld, and, after a prayer for 
the souls of them so tenderly beloved in their inno- 
cence, and doubtless even more tenderly beloved in 
their guilt and in their graves, she carries to her 
lonely hut the water that helps to preserve her 
hopeless life, from the well dug by dearest hands, 
now mouldered away, both flesh and bone, into the 
dust." 

After a moment's silence the old man continued,— 
for he saw that I longed to hear the details of that 
dreadful catastrophe, and his own soul seemed like- 
wise desirous of renewing its grief, — " The prisoners 
were condemned. Hope thiere was none. It was 
known, from the moment of the verdict — guilty — 
that they would be executed. Petitions were, indeed, 
signed by many, many thousands; but it was all in 
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Tain, — and the father and the son had to prepare 
themselves for death. 

^ About a week after condemnation I visited them 
in their cell. God forbid I should say that they were 
resigned. Human nature could not resign itself to 
such a doom ; and I found the old man pacing up and 
down the stone-floor, in his clanking chains, with 
hurried steps, and a countenance of unspeakable hor- 
ror. The son was lying on his face upon his bed of 
straw, and had not lifted up his head, as the massy 
bolts were withdrawn, and the door creaked sullenly 
on its hinges. The father fixed his eyes upon me 
for some time, as if I had been a stranger intruding 
upon his misery ; and, as soon as he knew me, shut 
them with a deep groan, and pointed to his son. ' 1 
have murdered William — ^I have brought my only 
sen to the scaffold, and I am doomed to hell V I 
gently called on the youth by name, but he was in- 
sensiole-^he was l3nng in a fit. 'I fear he will awake 
out of that fit,* cried the old man, with a broken voice. 
• They have come upon him every day since our con- 
demnation, and sometimes during the night. It is 
not fear for himself that brings them on — for m^ boy, 
tiiough guilty, is brave — ^but he continues lookmg on 
my face for hours, till at last he seems to lose all 
sense, and falls down in strong convulsions, often 
upon the stone floor, till he is all covered with blood.' 
The old man then went up to his son, knelt down, 
and putting aside the thick clustering hair from his 
forehead, continued kissing him for some minutes, 
with deep sobs, but eyes dry as dust. 

" But why should I recall to my remembrance, or 
describe to you, every hour of anguish that I wit- 
nessed in that cell. For several weeks it was all 
agony and despair — ^the Bible lay unheeded before 
their ghastly eyes — and for them there was no con- 
solation. The old man's soul was filled but with one 
thought — ^that he had deluded his son into sin, death, 
and eternal punishment. He never slept; but visions 
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terrible as those of sleep seemed often to pass before 
him, till I have seen the gray hairs bristle horribly 
oyer his temples, and big drops of sweat plash down 
upon the floor. I sometimes thought that they would 
both die before the day of execution ; but their mor« 
tal sorrows, though they sadly changed both face and 
frame, seemed at last to give a horrible energy to 
life, and every morning that I visited them they were 
stronger, and more broadly a^wake in the chill silence 
of 'their lonesome prison-house. 

"I know not how a deep change was at last 
wrought upon their souls, but two days before that 
of execution, on entering their cell, I found them 
sitting calm and composed by each other's side, with 
the Bible open before them. Their faces, though 
pale and haggard, had lost that glare of misery that 
so long had shone about their restless and wandering 
eyes, and they looked like men recovering from a 
long and painful sickness. I almost thought I saw 
something like a faint smile of hope. ' God has been 
merciful unto us,' said the father, with a calm voice. 
* I must not think that he has forgiven my sins, but 
he has enabled me to look on my poor son's face 
— to kiss him — to fold him in my arms — to pray for 
him — ^to fall asleep with him in my bosom, as I used 
often to do in the days of his boyhood, when, during 
the heat of midday, I rested from labour below the 
trees of my own farm. We have found resignation 
at last, and are prepared to die.' 

*' There were no transports of deluded enthusiasm 
in the souls of these unhappy men. They had never 
doubted the truth of revealed religion, although they 
had fatally disregarded its precepts ; and now that 
remorse had given way to penitence, and nature had 
become reconciled to the thought of inevitable deaUi, 
the light that had been darkened, but never extin- 
guished in their hearts, rose up anew ; and knowing 
that their souls were immortal, they humbly put their 
faith in the mercy of their Creator and their Re* 
deemer. 
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*'It was during that resigned and serene hour that 
the old man ventured to ask for the mother of his 
poor unhappy boy. 1 told him the truth calmly, and 
calmly he heard it all. On the day of his condem- 
nation she had been deprived of her reason, and, in 
the house of a kind friend, whose name he blessed, 
now remained in merciful ignorance of all that had 
befallen, believing herself, indeed, to be a motherless 
widow, but one who had long ago lost her husband 
and all her children in the ordinary course of nature. 
At this recital his soul was satisfied. The son said 
nothing, but wept long and bitterly. 

^ The day of execution came at last. The great 
city lay still as on the morning of the Sabbath-day ; 
and all the ordinary business of life seemed, by one 
consent of the many thousand hearts beating there^ 
to be suspended. But as the hours advanced, the 
frequent tread of feet was heard in every avenue ; the 
streets began to fill with pale, anxious, and impatient 
faces ; and many eyes were turned to the dials on 
the steeples, watching the silent progress of the 
finger of time, till it should reach the point at which 
the curtain was to be drawn up from before a most 
mournful tragedy. 

''The hour was faintly heard through the thick 
prison walls by us, who were together for the last 
time in the condemned cell. I had administered to 
them the most awful rite of our religion, and father 
and son sat together as silent as death. The door 
of the dungeon opened, and several persons came in. 
One of them, who had a i^rivelled bloodless face, 
and small red gray eyes, an old man, feeble and tot- 
tering, but cruel in his decrepitude, laid hold of the 
son with his palsied fingers, and began to pinion his 
arms with a cord. No resistance was offered ; but 
straight and untrembling stood that tall and beauti- 
ful youth, while the fiend bound him for execution. 
At tnis^moumful sight, how could I bear to look on 
his father's face ? Yet thither were mine eyes im- 
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pelled by the agony that afflicted my eommiseratiiiff 
soul. During that hideous gaze, he waa insensible 
of the executioner's approach towards himself; and 
all the time that the cords were encircling his own 
arms he felt them not, — ^he saw nothing but his son 
standing at last before him, ready for the scaffold. 

^I darkly recollect a long dark vaulted passage, 
and tlie echoing tread of footsteps, till all at once we 
stood in a crowded hsdl, with a thousand eyes fixed 
on these two miserable men. How unlike were they 
to all besides ! They sat down together within the 
shadow of death. Prayers were said, and a psalm 
was sung, in which their voices were heard to join, 
with tones that wrung out tears from the hardest or 
the most careless heart. Often had I heard those 
voices singing in my own peaceful church, before 
evil had disturbed, or misery broken them ; — ^but the 
last word of the psalm was sung, and the hour of 
their departure was come. 

'' They stood at last upon the scaffold. That Inng^ 
street, that seemed to stretch away interminably from 
the old prison-house, was paved with uncovered 
heads ; for the moment these ghosts appeared, that 
mighty crowd felt reverence for human nature so 
terribly tried, and prayers and blessings, passionately 
ejaculated, or convulsively stifled, went hovering over 
all the multitude, as if they feared some great calam- 
ity to themselves, and felt standing on the first tremor 
of an earthquake. 

" It was a most beautiful summer's day on which 
they were led out to die ; and as the old man raised 
his eyes for the last time to the sky, the clouds lay 
motionless on that blue translucent arch, and the sun 
shone joyously over the magnificent heavens. It 
seemed a day made for happiness or for mercy. But 
no pardon dropped down from these smiling skies, and 
the vast multitude were not to be denied the troubled 
feast of death. Many who now stood there widied 
they had been in the heart of some far-off wood or 
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glen; there was shrieking and fainting, not only 
among maids and wives and matrons, who had come 
there in the mystery of their hearts, but men fell 
down in their strength, — for it was sn overwhelming 
thing to behold a father and bis only son now haltered 
for a shameful death. ' Is my father with me on the 
scaffold 1 — give me his hand, for I see him not.' I 
joined their hands together, and at that moment the 
great bell in the cathedral tolled, but I am convinced 
neither of them heard the sound. For a moment 
there seemed to be no such thing as sound in the 
world ; — and then all at once the multitude heaved 
like the sea, and uttered a wild yelling shriek. Their 
souls were in eternity — and I fear not to say, not an 
eternity of grief." 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SNOW-BTOIUf. 

" Tte only firom tbe belief of tbe goodness and wisdom of a Supreme 
Being, that onr calamities can be borne in that manner which bec<Mne8 a 
man."— HcNEY Mackkmzik. • 

I HAVE a short and simple story to tell of the 
winter-life of the moorland cottager — a story but of 
one evening— with few events and no signal catas- 
trophe — ^but which may hafdy please those hearts 
whose delight it is to think on the humble under- 
plots that are carrying on in the great drama of life. 

Two cottagers, husband and wife, were sitting by 
their cheerful peat-fire one winter evening, in a 
small lonely hut on the edge of a wide moor, at 
some miles' distance from any other habitation. 
There had been, at one time, several huts of the samd 
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kind erected close together, and inhabited by fami- 
Ires of the poorest class of day-labourers who fom^ 
work among the distant farms, and at night retomed 
to dwellings which were rent-free, with their little 
gardens won from the waste. But one family after 
another had dwindled away, and the turf-built huts 
had all fallen into ruins, except one that had always 
stood in the centre of this little solitary village, with 
its summer-walls covered with the richest honey- 
suckles, and in the midst of the brightest of all the 
gardens. It alone now sent up its smoke into the 
clear winter sky; and its little end-window, now 
lighted up, was the only ground star that shone to- 
wards the belated traveller, if any such ventured to 
cross on a winter night a scene so dreary and deso- 
late. The affairs of the small household were all 
arranged for the night. The little rough pony that 
had drawn in a sledge, from the heart of tne black- 
moss, the fuel by whose blaze the cotters were 
now sitting cheerily, and the little Highland cow, 
whose milk enabled them to live, were standing ami- 
cably together under cover of a rude shed, of which 
one side was formed by the peatstack, and which 
was at once byre, and stable, and henroost. Withm, 
the clock ticked cheerfully, as tfie fire-light reached 
its old oak-wood case across the yellow sanded floor; 
and a small round table stood j)et ween, covered with 
a snow-white cloth, on which were milk and oat- 
cakes, the morning, midday, and evening meal of 
these frugal and contented cotters* The spades and 
the matto'cks of the labourer were collected into one 
comer, and showed that the succeeding day was the 
blessed Sabbath; while on the wooden chimney- 
piece was seen laying an open Bible ready for fanoij^ 
worship. 

The father and the mother were sitting together 
without opening their lips, but with their hearts 
overflowing with happiness; for on this Saturday 
night they were, every minute, expecting to hear at 
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the latch the hand of their only daughter, a maiden 
of about fifteen years, who was at service with a 
farmer over the hills. This dutiful child was, as 
they knew, to bring home to them '* her sair-won 
penny fee,*' a pittance which, in the beauty of her 
girlhood, she earned singing at her work, and which, 
in the benignity of that sinless time, she would pour 
with tears into the bosoms she so dearly loved. 
Forty shillings a^year were all the wases of sweet 
Hannah Lee ; but though she wore at her laboOr a 
tortoise-shell comb in her auburn hair, and though in 
the kirk none were more becomingly arrayed than 
she, one-half, at least, of her earnings were to be 
reserved for the holiest of all purposes, and her kind 
innocent heart was gladdened when she looked on 
the little purse that was, on the long-expected 
Saturday night, to be taken ifrom her bosom, and put, 
with a blessinff, into the hand of her father, now 
growing old at nis daily toils. 

Of such a child the happy cotters were thinking in 
their silence. And weU indeed might they be called 
happy. It is at that sweet season that filial piety is 
most beautiful. Their own Hannah had just out- 
grown the mere unthinking gladness of childhood, 
but had not yet reached that time when inevitable 
selfishness mixes with the pure current of love. 
She had begun to think on what her affectionate 
heart had felt so long; and when she looked on the 
pale face and bending frame of her mother, on the 
deepening wrinkles and whitening hairs of her father, 
often would she lie weeping for their sakes on her 
midnight bedr— and wish that she were beside them 
as they slept, that she might kneel down and kiss 
them, and mention their names over and over again 
in her prayer. The parents whom before she had 
only loved, her expanding heart now also venerated. 
With gushing tenderness was now mingled a holy 
fear and an awful reverence. She had discerned the 
relation in which she, an only child, stood to her 
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poor parents now that they were getting old, an<f 
there was not a passage in Scripture that spake of 
parents or of children, from Joseph sold into slavery 
to Mary weeping below the cross, that was not 
written, never to be obliterated, on her uncorrupted 
heart. . 

The father rose from his seat, and went to the 
door to look out into the night. The stars w;ere in 
thousands — ^and the full moon was risen. It was 
almost light as day ; and the snow, that seemed in- 
crusted with diamonds, was so hardened by the frost, 
that his daughter's homeward feet would leave no 
mark on its surface. He had been toiling all day 
among the distant castle-woods, and stiff and wea- 
ried as he now was, he was almost tempted to go to 
meet his child; but his wife's kind voice dissuaded 
him, and returning to the fireside, they began to talk 
of her whose image had been so long passing before 
them in their silence. 

«♦ She is growing up to be a bonny lassie," said the 
mother; ''her long and weary attendance on me 
during my fever last -spring kept her down awhile ; 
but now she is sprouting fast and fair as a lily, and 
may the blessing of God be as dew and as sunshine 
to our sweet flower all the days she bloometh upon 
this earth.** " Ay, Agnes," replied the father, " we 
are not very old yet — though we are getting older — 
and a few vears wfll bring her to woman's estate, 
and what thing On this earth, think ye, human or 
brute, would ever think of injuring her? Why, I 
was speaking about her yesterday to the minister as 
he was riding by, and he told me that none answered 
at the examination in the kirk so well as Hannah. 
Poor thing— I well think she has all the Bible by 
heart; indeed, she has read but little else — only 
some stories, too true ones, of the .blessed martyrs, 
and some o' the auld sanp o' Scotland, in which 
there is nothing but what is good, and which, to be 
Bure, she sings, God bless her, sweeter than any lave- 
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rock." "Ay— were we both to die. this very night 
she woiild be hdppy. Not that she would forget us 
all the days of her life. But have you not seen, 
husband, that God always makes the orphan happy 1 
None so little lonesome as they ! They come to 
make friends o' all the bonny and sweet things in the 
world around them, and all the kind hearts in the 
world make friends of them. They come to know 
that God is more especially the father o' them on 
earth whose parents he has taken up tp heaven ; and 
therefore it is that they for whom so many have 
fears, fear not at all for themselves, but go dancing 
and singing along like children whose parents are 
both alive ! Would it not be so with bur dear Han- 
nah ? So douce and thoughtful a child — ^but never 
sad nor miserable — ready it is true to shed tears for 
little, but as ready to dry them up and break out into 
smiles ! I know not why it is, husband, but this night 
my heart warms towards her beyond usual. The 
moon and stars are at this moment looking down 
upon her, and she looking up to them, as she is glint- 
ing homeward over the snow. I wish she were but 
here, and taking the comb oiit of her bonny hair and 
letting it all fall down in clusters before the fire, to 
melt away the cranreuch !" 

While the parents were thus speaking of their 
daughter, a loud sugh of wind came suddenly over 
the cottage, and the leafless ash-tree under whose 
shelter it stood creaked and groaned dismally as it 
passed by. The father started up, and going again 
to the door, saw that a sudden change had come over 
the face of the night. The moon had nearly dis- 
appeared, and was just visible in a dim, yellow, 
glimmering den in the sky. All the remote stars 
were obscured, and only one or two faintly seemed 
in a sky that half an hour before was perfectly cloud- 
less, but that was now driving with rack, and mist, 
and sleet, the whole atmosphere being in commotion. 
He 9tood for a single moment to observe the direc* 
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tion of this unforeseen storm; and then hastily asked 
for his staff. ^ I thought I had been more weather- 
wise. A storm is coming down from the Cairnbrae- 
hawse, and we shall have nothing but a wild night." 
He then whisUed on his dog — an old sheep-dog, too 
old for its former labours — and set off to meet Jbis 
daughter, who might then, for aught he knew, be 
crossing the Black-moss. The mother accompanied 
her husband to the door, and took a long frifrhtened 
look at the angry sky. As she kept gazing, it be- 
came still more terrible. The last shred of blue was 
extinguished — ^the wind went whirling in roaring 
eddies, and great flakes of snow circled about in the 
middle air, whether drifted up from the ground, or 
driven down from the clouds, the fear-suicken moUier 
knew not, but she at least knew that it seemed a 
night of danger, despair, and death. *'Lord have 
mercy on us ! James, what will become of our poor 
bainil" But her husband heard not her words, for 
he was already out of sight in the snow-storm, and 
she was left to the terror of her own soul in tibat 
lonesome cottage. 

Little Hannsdi Lee had left her master's house 
soon as the rim of the great moon was seen by her 
eyes, that had been long anxiously watching it from 
tne window, rising, hke a joyful dream, over the 
gloomy mountain-tops ; and all b^ herself she tripped 
along beneath the beauty of the silent heaven. StiU 
as she kept ascending and descending the knolls that 
lay in the bosom of the glen, she sung to herself a 
song, a hymn, or a psalm, without the accompani- 
ment of the streams, now all silent in the frost ; and 
ever and anon she stopped to try to count the stars 
that lay in some more beautiful part of the sky, and 
gazed on the constellations that she knew, and caUed 
them, in her joy, by the names they bore among the 
shepherds. Tliere were none to hear her voice or 
see her smiles but the ear and eye, of Providei^ce 
As on she glided, and took her looks from heaveo« 
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she saw her own little fireside— her parents waiting: 
for her arrival — the Bible opened for worship— her 
own little room kept so neatly for herewith its mirror 
handng by the window, in which to braid her hair 
by the morning light — ^her bed prepared for her by 
her mother's hand — ^the primroses in her gaiden 
peeping through the snow— old Tray, who ever wel- 
comed her home with his dim white eyes — the pony 
and the cow ; — friends all, and inmates of that happy 
household. So stepped she along, while the snow- 
diamonds glittered around her feet, and the frost 
wove a wreath of lucid pearls around her forehead. 

She had now reached the edge of the Black-moss, 
which lay half-way between her master's and her 
father's dwelling, when she heard a loud noise 
coming down Glen-Scrae, and in a few seconds she 
felt on her face some flakes of snow. She looked 
up the glen, and saw the snow-storm coming down 
fast as a flood. She felt no fears; but she ceased 
her song; and had there been a human eye to look 
upon her there, it niight have seen a shadow on her 
face. She continued her course, and felt bolder and 
bolder every step that brought her nearer to her pa- 
rents* house. But the snow-storm had now reached 
the Black-moss, and the broad line of light that had 
lain in the direction of her home was soon swallowed 
up, and the child was in utter darkness. She saw 
nothing but the flakes of snow, interminably inter- 
mingled, and furiously wafted in the air, close to her 
head ; she heard nothing but one wild, fierce, fitful 
howl. The cold became intense, and her little feet 
and hands were fast being benumbed into insensi- 
bility. 

" It is a fearful change," muttered the chUd to her- 
self; but still she did not fear, for she had been bom 
in a moorland cottage, and lived all her days among 
the hardships of the hills. " What will become of 
the poor sheep,** thought she, — ^but still she scarcely 
thought of her own danger; for innocence, and 
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youthy dnd Joy are slow to think of auglit evil befall- 
ing themselves, and thinking benig^nly of all living 
things, forget their own fear in their pity of others' 
sorrow. At last, she could no longer discern a single 
mark on the snow, either of human steps or of 
sheep-track, or the foot-print of a wild-fowl. Sud« 
denly, too, she felt out of breath and exhausted, — and 
shedding tears for herself at last, sank down in the 
snow. 

It was now that her heart began to quake with 
fear. She remembered stories of shepherds lost in 
the snow,— of a mother and child frozen to death on 
that very moor, — and, in a moment, she knew that 
she was to die. Bitterly did the poor child weep ; 
for death was terrible to her, who, though poor, en- 
joyed the bright little world of youth and innocence. 
The skies of heaven were dearer than she knew to 
her,— so were the flowers of earth. She had been 
happy at her work, happy in her sleep, happy in 
the kirk on Sabbath. A thousand thoughts had the 
solitary child,— and in her own heart was a spring of 
happiness, pure and undisturbed as any fount that 
sparkles unseen all the year through in some quiet 
nook among the pastorsd hills. But now there was 
to be an end of all this, — she was to be frozen to 
death— and lie there till the thaw might come ; and 
then her father would find her body, and carry it 
away to be buried in the kirkyard. 

The tears were frozen on her cheeks as soon as 
shed, — and scarcely had her little hands strength to 
clasp themselves together, as the thought of an over- 
ruling and merciful Lord came across her heart. 
Then, indeed, the fears of this religious child were 
calmed, and she heard without terror the plover*s 
wailing cry, and the deep boom of the bittern sounds 
ing in the moss. "I will repeat the Lord's Prayer.'* 
And drawing her plaid more closely around her, she 
whispered, beneath its ineffectual cover ; ." Our Fa- 
ther which ^t in heaven, hallowed be thy nanie,-«> 
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""thy kingdom come,— thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven." — Had human aid* been within fifty 
yards, it could have been of no avail — eye could not 
see her — ear could not hear her in that howling dark- 
ness. But that low prayer was heard in the centre 
6f eternity, — and that little sinless child was lying 
in the snow, beneath the all-seeing eye of God. 

The maiden, having prayed to her Father in heaven, 
then thought of her father on earth. Alas ! they 
were not far separated ! The father was lying but a 
short distance from his child. He too had sunk 
down in the drifting snow, after having, in less than 
an hour, exhausted all the strength of fear, pity, hope, 
despair, and resignation that could rise in a father's 
heart blindljr seeking to rescue his only child from 
death, thinking that one desperate exertion might 
enable them to perish in each other's arms. There 
they lay, within a stone's throw of each other, while 
a huge snow-drift was every moment piling itself up 
into a more insurmountable barrier between the d3ring 
parent and his d3ring child. 

There was all this while a blazing fire in the cot- 
tage — a white spread table — and beds prepared for 
the family to lie down in peace. Yet was she who 
sat therein more to be pitied than the old man and the 
child stretched upon the snow. '* I will not go to 
seek them — ^that would be tempting Providence, 
and wilfully putting out the lamp of life. No ! I will 
abide here, and pray for their souls !" Then, as she 
knelt down, looked she at the useless fire burning 
away so cheerfully, when all she loved mi?ht be 
dying of cold ; and unable to bear the thought, she 
shrieked out a prayer, as if she might pierce the sky 
up to the very throne of God, and send with it her 
own miserable soul to plead before him for the de- 
liverance of her child and husband. She then fell 
down in blessed forgetfulness of aU trouble, in the 
midst of the solitary cheerfulness of that bright burn- 
ing hearth; and the Bible, which she had been 
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trying to read in the pauses of her agony, remained 
clasped in her hands. 

Hannah Leo had been a servant for more than six 
months ; and it was not to be thought that she was 
not beloved in her master's family. Soon after she 
had left the house, her master's son, a youth of 
about eighteen years, who had been among the hills 
looking after the she^p, came home, and was disap- 
pointed to iind that he had lost an opportunity of 
accompanying Hannah part of the way to her father's 
cottage. But the hour of eight had gone by, and not 
even the company of young William Grieve could 
induce the kind-hearted daughter to delay setting 
out on her journey a few minutes beyond the time 
promised to her parents. '' I do not like the night," 
said William, " there will be a fresh fall of snow 
soon, or the witch of Glen-Scrae is a liar, for a snow* 
cloud is hanging o'er the btrch-tree-linn, and it may 
be down to the Black-moss as soon as Hannah Lee." 
So he called his two sheep-dogs that had taken their 
place under the long table before the window, and 
set out, half in joy, half in fear, to overtake HaQnab, 
and see her safely across the Black-moss. 

The snow began to drift so fast, that before he had 
reached the head of the glen there was nothing to 
be seen but a little bit of the wooden. rail of the bridge 
across the Sauch-burn. William Grieve was the 
most active shepherd in a large pastoral parish : he 
had often passed the night among the wintry hills for 
the sake of a few sheep, and all the snow that ever 
fell from heaven would not have made him turn back 
when Hannah Lee was before him, — and, as his ter-* 
rifled heart told him, in imminent danger of being 
lost. As he advanced, he felt that it was no longer 
a walk of love or friendship, for which he had been 
glad of an excuse. Death stared him in the face, 
and his young soul, now beginning to feel all the 
passidns of youth, was filled with phrens}'. He had 
men Hannah every day— *at the fireside-^at work— 
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In the kirk— on holydays — at prayers — ^bringing sup- 
per to his aged parents — smiling and singing about 
the house from morning till night. She had often 
brought his own meal to him among the hills ; and 
he now found that though he had never talked to her 
about love, except, smilingly and playfully, that he 
loved her beyond father or mother or his own soul. 
** I will save thee, Hannah," he cried, with a loud 
sob, " or lie down beside thee in the snow — and we 
will die together in our youth." A wild whistling 
wind went by him, and the snow*flakes whirled so 
fiercely round his head, that he staggered on for a 
while in utter blindness. He knew the path that 
Hannah must have taken, and went forwards shout- 
ing aloud, and stopping every twenty yards to listen 
for a voice. He sent his well-trained dogs over the 
snow in all directions — ^repeating to them her name, 
^ Hannah Lee," that the dumb animals might, in their 
ea^city, know for whom they were searching ; and 
as they looked up in his face, and set off to scour the 
moor, he almost believed that they knew his mean- 
ing (and it is probable they did), and were eager to 
find in her bewilderment the kind maiden by whose 
hand they had so often been fed. Often went they 
off into the darkness, and as often returned, but their 
looks showed that every quest had been in vain. 
Meanwhile the snow was of a fearful depth, and fall- 
ing without intermission or diminution. Had the 
young shepherd been thus alone, walking across the 
moor on his ordinary business, it is probable that he 
might have been alarmed for his own safety-^nay, 
that in spite of all his strength and agility, he might 
have sunk down beneath the inclemency of the night 
and perished. But now the passion of his soul car- 
ried him with supernatural strength along, and extri- 
cated him from wreath and pitfall. Still there was 
no trace of poor Hannah Lee ; and one of his dogs 
at last came close to his feet, worn out entirely, and 
afraid to leave its master — while the other was mute. 
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and, as the shepherd thought, probably unable to 
force its way out of some hollow or through some 
floundering drift* Then he all at once knew that 
Hannah Lee was dead — and dashed himself down in 
the snow in a fit of passion. It was the first time 
that the youth had ever been sorely tried : all his 
hidden and unconscious love for the fair lost giii 
had flowed up from the bottom of his heart ; and at 
once the sole object which had blessed his life, and 
made him the happiest of the happy, was taken away 
and cruelly destroyed — so that sullen, wrathful, 
baffled, and despairing, there he la^ cursing Im 
existence, and in too great aeony to think of prayer. 
^'God,'* he then thought, ''has forsaken me — and 
why should he think on me, when h6 suffers one so 
good and beautiful as Hannalito be frozen to death.** 
God thought both of him and Hannah — and through 
his infinite mercy forgave the sinner in his wild tur« 
bulence of passion. William Grieve had never gone 
to bed without joining in prayer ; and he revered the 
Sabbath-day and kept it noly. Much is forgiven to 
the human heart by him who so fearfully framed it ; 
and God is not slow to pardon the love which one 
human being bears to another in his frailty, even 
though that love forget or arraign his own unsleeping 
providence. His voice has told us to love one an- 
other — and William loved Hannah in simplicity, in- 
nocence, and truth. That she should perish was a 
thouj^ht so dreadful, that, in its agony, God seemed 
a ruthless being. " Blow — ^blow— 4)low — and drift us 
up for ever — we cannot be far asunder. Hannah, 
Hannah — ^think ye not that the fearful God has for- 
saken us V* 

As the boy groaned these words passionately 
through his (juivering lips there was a sudden low- 
ness in the air, and he heard the barking of his ab- 
sent dog, while the one at his feet hurried off in the 
direction of the sound, and soon loudly joined the 
cry. It was not a bark of surprise, or anger, or 
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fear — but of reeognition and love. Williafn sprang 
up from his bed in the snow, and with his heart 
knocking at his bosom even to sickness, he rushed 
headlong through the drifts with a giant's strength, 
and fell down, half-dead with, joy and terror, beside 
the body of Hannah Lee^. 

But he soon recovered from that fit, and lifting 
the eold corpse in his arms, he kissed her lips, and 
her cheeks, and ner foorehead, aiid her closed eyes^ 
till, as he kept gazing on her face in utter despair, 
her head feH bade on his shoulder, and along deep 
sigh came from her inmost bospm. " She is yet 
alive, thank God!** and as that expression left his 
Ups for the first time that nighty he felt a pang of 
remorse : ** I said, O God, that thou hadst forsaken 
us — 1 am not worthy to be saved ; but let not this 
maiden perish, for the sake of her parents, who have 
no other child." The distracted youth prayed to 
God with the same earnestness as if he had been 
beseeching a fellow^creature, in whose hand was 
the power of life and of death. The presence of 
the Great Being was felt by him in the dark and 
howling wild, and strength was Imparted to him as 
to a deliverer. He bore along the fair child in Jiis 
arms, even as if she had been a lamb. .The snow- 
drift blew not — ^the wind fell dead — a sort of glim- 
mer, like that of an upbreaking and disparting storm, 
gathered about him — ^his dogs barked, and jumped, 
■and burrowed joyfully in the snow — and the youth, 
strong in sudden hope, exclaimed, ^ With the bless- 
ing of God, who has not deserted us in our sore dis- 
tress, will I carry thee; Hannaif, in my arms, and 
lay thee doivn alive in the house of thy father." At 
this moment there were no stars in heaven, but she 
opened her dim blue eyes upon him in whose bosom 
she was unconsciously lying, and said, as ina dreamt 
"** Send the^ riband that ties up my. hair as a keepsake 
to William Grieve." 'VShe thinks that she is on her 
death-bed, and forgets not the son of her master. 
Vol. XL— B b 
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It is the voice of God that tells me she will not now 
die, and that, imder His grace, I shall be her de- 
liverer." 

The short-lived rage of the storm was soon over, 
and William could attend to the beloved being on 
his bosom. The warmth of his heart . seemed to 
infuse life into hers; and as he gently placed her 
feet on the snow till he muffled her up in his plaid 
as well as- in her own, she made an effort to stand, 
and with extreme perplexity and bewilderment 
faintly inquired where she was, and what fearful 
catastrophe had befallen themi She was, however, 
too weak to walk; and as her young master earned 
her along, she murmured, " O William I what if my 
father be in the moorl. jFor if you, who need care 
so little about me, have come hither, as 1 suppose, 
to save my life, you may be sure that my father sat 
not within doors during the storm." As she spoke 
it was calni below, but the wind was still alive in 
the upper air, and cloud, rack, mist, and sleet were 
all driving about in the sky. Out shone for a mo- 
meat the pallid and ghostly moon through a rent in 
the gloom, and by that uncertain light came stagger- 
ing forward the figure of a, man. " Father — ^father," 
cried Hannah, and his gray hairs were already on 
her cheek. The barking of the dogs and the shout- 
ing of the yomig shepherd had struck his ear as the 
sleep of death was stealing over liim, and with the 
last effort of benumbed nature, he liad roused him- 
self from that fatal torpor, and. pressed through the 
snow-wreath that had separated him from his child. 
As yet they knew not of the danger each had 
endured; but each judged of the other's suffering 
from their own, and father ^nd daughter. regarded 
one another as creatures rescued, and hardly yet 
rescued, from death. 

But a few minutes ago, and the three human beings 
who loved each other so well, and now feared not to 
eross the moor in safety, were, as they thought, on 
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tlieir death4)eds. Deliverance now shone upon them 
all like a gentle tire, dispelling that pleasant but 
deadly drowsiness ; and the old man was soon able 
to assist William Grieve in leading Hannah along 
through the snow. Her colour and her warmth 
returned, and her lover — for so might he well now 
be called^felt her heart gently beating against his 
side, .'Filled as that heart was with gratitude to 
God, 'joy in her deliverance, lave to her father, and 

Surest affection for her master's son, never before 
ad the innocent maiden known what was happiness 
— ^and never more was she to forget it. The night 
was now almost calm, and fast retuniing to its 
former beauty, when the party saw the first twinkle 
of the fire through the low window of the cottage 
of the moor. They soon were at the garden gate ; 
and to relieve the heart of the wife and mother 
within, they talked loudly and cheerfully — naming 
each other familiarly, and laughing between, like 
peraons who had known neither danger nor distress 
No voice answered from within — no footstep came 
to the door, which stoqd open as when the father 
had left it in his fear; and now he thought, with 
affright that his wife, feeble as she was, had .been 
unable to support the lonehness, and. had followed 
him out into the night, never to be brought home 
alive. As they bore Haunah into the house, this 
fear gave way to worse, for there upon the hard 
clay floor lay the mother upon her face, as if mur- 
dered by some savage blow. She was in the same 
deadly swoon into which she had fallen on her hus- 
band's departure three hours before. The old man 
raised her up, and her pulse was still — so was her 
he9.rt— her face pale and sunken — and her body cold 
as ice. ^*i have recovered a daughter,*' said the 
old man, "but I have lost a wife;" and he carried 
her, with a ^oan, to the bed, on which he laid her 
lifeless body. The sight was too much for Hannah, 
worn out as she was, and who had hitherto beea . 
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young master; but was not ashamed of the holy 
affection which she now knew that she had long 
felt for the fearless youth on whose bosom she had 
thought herself dying in that cold and miserahie 
moor. Her heart leaped within her when she heard 
her parents bless him by his name ; and when he 
took her hand into his before them, acid vowed 
before that Power who had that night saved them* 
from the snow, that Hannah Lee should ere Jong be 
his wedded wife, she wept and sobbed as if her heart 
would break in a fit of strange and insupportable 
happiness. 

The young shepherd rose to bid them farewell. 
" My father will think I am lost," said he, wt4h a 
grave smile; "and my Hannah^s mother knows 
what it is to fear for a child." So nothing was said 
to detain him, and the family went with him to the 
door. The skies smiled as serenely as if a storm 
had never swept before the stars^^the moon was 
sinking from her meridiem, but in cloudless splen- 
dour — and the hollow of the hills was hushed as that 
of heaven. Danger there was none over the placid 
night-scene. The happy youth soon crossed the 
Black-moss, now perfectly still ; and, perhaps, just 
as he was passing, with a shudder pf gratitude, the 
very spot where his sweet Hannah Lee had so nearly 
perished, she was lying down to sleep in h«r inno- 
cence, or dreaming of one now dearer to her than 
all on earth but heir parents* 
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gaging on this work the pen of a scholar, boib classical and scripiaral, 
ana bo elejpat and powerful a writer as the Poelry Prores^or. Few 
theological works of this order have appeared either in ours or in any 
other language. To the Christian reader or every a^ and sex— and we 
Dviy add of eveiy sect— it will be -a source of the pnre^^t delight, instryic- 
tion, and comfbit ; And of the infidels who open it merely that they may 
QQt remnin in ignorance of a work jilacod by general consent in the rank 
of an English elassic, in there not every rcMson to hope that many will 
lay it down in a far diflferent xaaodiV—hlackwoodi^s Magazine. 

*' Though the subject is trite, the manner of treating It is such as to 
ovmni^d our deetnst atteotion. WbUe tbe work has truth ao&tBmptiaty 
enough to fkscinate a child, it is written with a masterliness of the sub- 
ject and an elegance of composition that will please the most refined 
and (kstidious reader.''^£. Satunlay's Post. 

** Tbe narrative of the rarious and highly interestinf events in that 
period Aows on in a chaste style ; and a thoroagh knowledge of bis sub- 
ject is evident in every page. The work is spirited, well arranged, and 
Aill of information, and of a wise and well cultivated HfantV^AtheniBum. 

*'ProAs8or II. H. Milman is one of the most chaste and classical 
writers of the age. His Hampton Lectures contain some of the most 
glowing and graphic descriptions which we evw read. Ttie History of 
the Jews embraced in the volumes before us, has already passed through 
three editions in England, and is highly and justly commended by many 
of the most respectable periodicals.'*— AT. Y. Journal of ComoMrce. 

"It is wntt<» in a very interesting manner— in a more plutssopbncai 
spirit, and with more depth of reflection, than is generally found in his- 
tories of this nature. It is not wanting in historical condensatioQ,and the 
oolouring of tbe style is lively and picturesqae."— i\r. Y. Evening Post. 

*' The style in which it is written is remarkably lucid and elegant ; 
attractive by tos geosral smoothness and simplielty, yet animated and 
tbrcible. The work must be popular, and we doubt not ranked among 
the classics of the language."— BoZtimore Republican. 

" Mr. Milraan's work is calculated to interest and instruct a greatei 
number of readers, of all ages, than any book which has been produced 
I tor many ytam.*'~-PhHadelphia Uaiiy chronicle. 
I " Tlus Histoid of the Jews is the best we have ever seen.^ 

New-England PaU/tHum. 
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IifFB OF NAPOIiBON BVONAPARTX:. Bjr J. G* 
Icoekluurtf Esq* l¥ith Copperplate XtUgra-vrlxifi^s. 
% yrchu 18mo« 

** We never met with more twlid infbrmation compressed witbin so 
small a space ; and yetlbe brevity of the style never runs into obscurity. 
On the contrary, we should be much ar a loss to point oat socb another 
specimen of narrative clearness in the whole lanse of contemporary lite- 
rature. Two volumes so rich in inforaution and interest, so much to be 
devoured by youth, and so worthy to be consulted by the maturest reader, 
would constitute certainly one of the cheapest of all possible cheap books. 
or a work already so widely known it would be ridicidous to multiply 
speciioens iu these pages."— B/ocXtiNKMPx Magazine. 

" We anticipate a prodigious circulation for this attractive wprfc. It is 
drawn up with consummate ability. Indeed, we have seldom perused a 
work more uniformly interestiug in its details.**— Sun. 

" The first volumes of this work secured for It the attention and patron- 
age of the public ; and the continued ability displayed in these succeeding 
numbers Ium gained it an intpoduction into most of the * ftmiiy Ubratiea,' 
001 only in England, but hi Europe. Suitinc itself to the hardship of Uie I 
times, this work is published in a fbnn and at a price which render it | 
•coessible to all classes of the reading public."— S. Herald. 

'* After the merited praise that has already been given to this work, it 
cannot be supposed that we have any thing partictuarly original to offte 
respecting it.*— JB. Mirror. 

** It is, unquestionably, in a brief and tangible Ibrm. the most popular 
History of Napoleon that has been yet produced."— J t/w. 

**Tbl8 is a much better book than any other in English oa the same 
subject."— iirik«n<mun. 

IiIFfll OV lIBIiSOV* Bjr Robert SoutlteyyBflq* mritb 

* Portrait* ISino* 

**This is the best w<h^ that ever came fh>m the pen of the laureate, 
and it is aa excellent specimen of biography."— iVeu; BngUmd Palimdium. 

**The merits of this woric sre so well Icnown that it is altogether lui- 
neeessary to leoommend it to our readers."— Ano-yorfc Bverwuf Post. 

" The illustrious subieet of this volume, and the reputation of Southey 
as a bif^rapher, will be a sufficient guarantee ibr the inttoest of the 
work."— iVeuvYorifc Constellatiaru 

" Sondiey'B fine and popular biography of Nelson was Tery much 
wanted, and is now to be had very cheap, in a very neat and convenient 
tbrm.^^N'euhYork Commercial Advertiser. 

" We take much pleasure in recommending this Library to the pnhllc» 
because tto rftilly consider it as useful and as deserving of encourage- 
ment as any work that has ever been in the American press."— iVeti>- 
York Courier 4* Enquirer. 

** It is well written : and consists of many narratives of intense interest, 
and highly wrought description."— iVeuvyorX: Mercantile Advertiser. 

'* It is a fhithfhl narrative of the hero of Traflilgar, and paints his 
character with much force, and in its true colouring. We consider this 
number a valuable gem in the Family Library." — TVuXh Tiller. ' 

" The publishers intend to incorporate some works of an American 
character, which will greatly augment the value of their edition of the 
Library. This last improvement is all that is wanting to make this work 
one of the most valuable miscellaneous publications that ever issued from 
the press. '^—iVeio-yorfc .A7neri/;an. 
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UFK OF AIiBXA]n>BR TUB ORBAT. By 
J. l/ruilanu* IVitiK a Map. 18mo» 

"The style is good, and the narrative well conducted. A modern 
history of this ftmous warrior cannot foil to be entertaining."— iVeto- 
York DaUy Advertiser. 

" The work is instructing, and inherits a greater share of interest flrom 
the fact, that the history of this ancient Napoleon is disintegrated fVom 
the mass of general history, and presented by itself. The style is lucid 
and wdl studied.*^ — Neto-York Journal of Commerce. 

" The fourth work included in this collection is a life of Alexander the 
Great, written by the Rev. John Williams, (of Baloil College, Oxford,) 
the well-known founder and head of the New Edinburgh Academy, and 
written in a manner worthy of his high scholastic reputation. He has 
displayed felicitously in this volume both the natural and acquired en- 
dowments of his mind— filled a blank in the historical library, furnished 
the schoolmaster, aad also the sclioolboy, whether at home or abroad, 
with a capital manual—and there will never be, in as fhr as we can see, 
the smallest occasion for writing this storyover again."— B/ocAwood. ' 

♦* This constitutes the seventh volume of the Family Library, It is 
incomparably the best life— the most carefUl and correct estimate of 
Alexander's ■ndiievements we hxve.**— Monthly Magazine. 

**TMa is a much better book than any other in English on the same 
subject." — A theruBum. 

*' It is ably and eloquently written."— B. Journal. 

" We have repeatedl y borne testimony to the utility attbin Library. It is 
one of the best that has ever been issued IVom the American press, and 
should be in the library of every family desirous of treasuring up uaefjod 
knowledge." — Boston Statesman. 



9r ATURAIi HISTORY OF INSBCTS* lUustrated by 
uiunerous Bn§pravlngs« 18mo« 

"Of all studies, perhaps there is none more captivating than that of 
animated nature The present volume is peculiarly usefld and agree- 
able." — New-York Mirror. 

"The subject is Ml 9f interest and satisfhetion, and is adapted to all 
classes of readers." — Albany Evening Journal. 

"The in/brmation is minute, well arranged, and clearly imparted, and 
cannot but recommend the work to general perusal in families."— iVino* 
York Standard. 

" It is the duty of every person having a family to put this excellent 
Library into the hands of his children."— iV. Y. Mercantile Adiiertiser. 

" It seems to us, that it will prove at once agreeable and instructive to 
persons of all classes, and occupy an appropriate place in Ihe Family 
Library."— iV. Y. Daily Advertifmr. 

" The study of animated nature, in itself pleasing, is absolutely neces- 
sary as a branch of usef^il knowledge. In the present, work the subject 
is treated with peculiar adroitness, and contains only such details as 
render tue study of Natural History amusing, and at the same time highly 
instructive. This volume, we should coaceive, would be highly advanta- 
geous for the use of schools ; and we recommend its being placed in every 
one's library, as a work Aill of usefhl information."— TVaiA Teller. 

" The History of Insects is a curious one. Many of tbe details are 
wonderful and full of interest." — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

"Tliis work must prove useful and interesting to all classes." 

Albany Daily Advertiser. 
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ikmn OF iiO&D BTiunv. b^ jwam cwitf b«4. lauh*. 

** Thit ToliiM hOB graat OMCit, ttd Is a valiiBble acqubtttkn to litera- 
t9n,**-wNeuhY0rk Sp*cUUar. 

** TbfB sprightly pea of the aatbor has commiinicated uncommmi iaier* 
est to this work, aod be appears to have doae perfect justioe to its iaai^irad 
sotfieet.*— ii/toi^ Daily Adwsrtiter. 

**Tbe subject is one of very great interest, which is of coarse atbaoecd 
hy the reputation of the writer/*— Kotttmore RqnMican. 

** Mr. Gait is one of the most fascinating writers of the ttg^J^-^wmal 

*^Tbe work is well written, and gives many particulars io the earew 
of the gifted twrd which we never before met with in priaL"— Pcniuyt- 
vania Inquirer. 

** It is the work of one of the most sprightly and popular writers of the 
day, and has the advantage of being comprised in the moderate iMWipees 
of a single volame.''~-£ve»*n^ PomL 

*' Mr. Gait is in the habit of eliciting the truth from whatever he under- 
takes to consider or develop. So much of the exact tnuh, in re^teet to 
Byrou, was never before discovered, collected, and set down, as we find 
in this very interesting volume."— C. JoumaL 

** Gait is a powerful writer. His critical abilities and the rare oppor- 
tunity which he enjoyed of reading tbe beart-eecrets of the mysiurioiis 
poet give an undoubted value to this biBtory.^—iVho- Forii; Cabinet. 

** Tbis volume contains, in a concise but interesting form, a Memoir of 
the Life and Literary Labours of Lord Byron, by Mr. Gait ; whose clasate 
pea imparts interest and value to every thing it touchee."-r-wA/!baiiy JBwe- 
niTig Journal. 

" Mr. Gait is well and favourably known as a writer."— Jiirseiifo'Ze 
Adttertiter. 



lilFB OF MOHABIBIBDy Founder of tl&e Rellgloia oT 
Islam and ot tlie Sjnapire of tbe Saraeeauu By tl&a 
Revr* George Bnsliy M* A* Witli a plate* 18mo« 

*' It seems to us to be a good narrative of the lifb of the great Arabian 
impostor, written in a fine style. . . . We are not aware that any other 
work of the same size contains the same quantity of information relative 
to the matters treated of, in as agreeable a form." — Cam. Advertiser. 

" We have so often reconmiended this enterpriring and osefW pQMfea- 
tion (the Family Library), that we can here only add, that each succea* 
eive number Appears to confirm its merited popularity ."—i\r. Y. American. 

** This volume embraces a portion of history extremelv interesting to 
the reader; and the work well deserves a place among the others odm* 
posing the valuable series of the Family Library."— JSTMntn^/ouraii/. 

** TlM Family Library should be in the hands of every person. Thus 
Ihr it has treated of subjects interesting to all, condensed io a persplen- 
ous and agreeable style." — Courier ^ Enquirer. 

** Mr. Bush is a scbolar of extensive acquirements, and well lilted fbr 
the tadc vvhleh he has undertaken, in this volume."— iV. Y. Oiaert>er. 

" In the collection of materials, the author appears to have negteeted 
ix» source fhxn which valuable aid vras to be expected."— PAiUM(e(pAui 
Daily Chronicle. 

"The history of the eminent impostor cannot but be a work of interest 
to every enlightened mind." — Penn. Inquirer. 

" We have found much to admire and commend in every preceding 
number of cho Family Librarv ; but we believe the present will be allowed 
|h« place of houour."— IT. S. 'Gdiette. 
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DBBIOSrOIiOOY Alfl> W^ITCHCRJLFT. By "Waltwr 
Scotty Bart* ISmo* IVitb a plate* 

*'Tl}e work is carious, Interesting, aad instmctive.''—fnf Mirer. 

** Tikis volume is most interesting, and will be reAd with great plessiue 
by almost every class of readers.** — U. S. Gazette. 

**It would be difficult to select a moie interesting subject (br the pen 
of a man of genios than that of popular superstitions. To say tiiat Soott 
has made more of it than any other maa could have done, is only to add 
another tribute to tiis acknowledged pre-eminence."— Boston Stattsman, 

**The subject is most alluring, and the manaer in wluch it is handled 
is magical."— iltibtfiMnim. 

*' One of tile most useful, and certainly one of the most amusing, in the 
Family Library ." — Courier. 

'*The subject is one in which Sir Walter is perfectly at home, and is 
handled with that tact and ability so pecnliariy his own.**— Gtolre. 

** We must leave this delightM volume to the delightM admiration 
which it vvill obtain, and to that consequent 'parlour window* immor- 
tality which it will command more surely and deservedly ttian any other 
of the writer's works."— C. /ountoj. 

*^ All ttie volnmes of this interesting and useful Library should be in 
the hands of our youth, as they will gain much knowledge and insU'ttc 
■tion fnmi their perusal. They peculiarly fit the mind for a more extea* 
aive entry on the subjects of which tliey treat, at a more mature period 
of life."— i\r. Y. Evening JotirruU. 

'^Tbls work will be sought for with avidity."— i^T. Y.Siandard. 

" It is a deUghtmi publication."— TVutA Teller. 

'^It batards little to predict that this volume will prove the most popu- 
lar that lias yet been put Ibrth for the public amusonient and instruction." 

Spectator. 

!■ II I ■ ■- ■ II I ■ iiBiM ■"" II -!—■-■ HI , I Mwiiwi j-i rr I — r - — ■ — • _^_^„^_^^^,^^^^ 

HISTORY OF THB BIBIiB» By Rev. G. R. Olelg. 
Iir a vols* ISino* IVltli a Map* 

"The style of it is surpassed by no work with which we are ac- 
quainted : it is highly finished, perepicuous and comprehensive. His- 
torical and biographical Ihets are well stated ; the prominent diflletiltaes 
that present ttiemselves to the mind of an intelligent or skeptical reader 
of the Bible, are boldly exhibited and ably explained ; the most plausible 
objections advanced by modem infidels are answered in a very ptiilo- 
sophical, learned, and conclusive manner. The author has imbodied in 
it a vast deal of learning and research ; tias discovered superior ingenuity 
and force of intellect, and furnished, withal, a specimen of fine writing, 
which must secure a most favourable reception,^ well among persona 
of taste, as those who are fond of Biblical studiel; A valuable introdue- 
tion is prefixed to the work, showing the divine authority and aulheor 
ticity of the Sacred Volume."— JL/Aony Telegraph <$* Register. 

" Mr. Gleig's plan is very comprehensive, and, judging fh>m the speci- 
men before us, we are persuaded that it will prove Ailly satlsftictory 
to a Christian people. In his inquiries and criticisms, as well as in 
his suggestions and speculations, Mr. Qleig is fVee and independent. 
But he never forgets that it is the Bible, the Book of Heaven, tio has 
undertaken to elucidate." — New Monthly Magazine. 

"'Die Rev. author is one of the very best writers of the day. He has 
expended a great deal of labour and research upon his sttbj?:t, and has 
succeeded in giving a connected, faithCul, and succinct outline of the 
contents of the Sacred Volume, and in vindicating its statetnenta flpom 
the objections of skepticism and false philosophy.**— i47ntf7-ican Traveller. 
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POI.AR 9BIAS AHD RBCIX09S. Bjr ProftMvn I|«m* i 
and JamcMm and VvSll KHrn^jrj Bs^* 18«fco« UTttlt I 

Maps and Knsr»i^tiHC*«. I 

** The style Is fliinil'uu:, concise, and eomprahenaive. The uitlwrq ar* i 
excellent models for modern historians.''— X^teny Evening /ramo^ i 

**K work fhnn such bands on rack a subject cannot AdI to b» kocb I 
iflterestinc and valuable/'— iV. Y. Evening Poet. I 

** The three eminent men who have pvodnoad this campHartw have I 
rendered a creat service to the cause of philosophy and knowl^dge.^— I 
New-Yerk Commereial Adoertiaer. I 

*^ The writers are fentleroen of flrst-rgte standing in the seisntillc worid, 
and the safageet is one to whieh srery enrioos mind is aitaehsd by a son 
df involuntary impulse."— iV. Y. Jmannl of Commerce. 

'^ it is well calculated fl>r seamen and landsmen, tiw learned and ontai* 
iMinsd, and for both sexes of every ago.'*— Ameriom TreneOer. 

«* This volume is replece with teieresc ; it exhiUts a anecineti yet com- 
plete and oonnseted visw of ths moeessivo royafss made to the Aretie 
legions."— JWmfMy Jbjwstforf . 

**Thi^ virtume p fes eute ansixcaedinrfyenleitainingandinatmcttvoTiew 
er all tkatis known of the Polar Sens and legions.''— PAitedeL &irmUele. 

** The volume now befiire us not only enteva into an aoeonnt of the 
^IroaM, the animal and vcmetable prodocttoas, tfan geirtggy of tha Polar 
Ke^oM, and the detaUs of the whala flahary ; but pnsentn tho psblic 
with highly interesting accounts of tha andant voyagea to the NorA, 
the early as well as tha more recent voyagea in search of tha MbrO-Bnst 
and North- W^at Paaanges, together with tha lata voyngea dinctly wvarda 
(lie North FtoIe.''-~iV^ IfonlMy aiagaxine. 

** We recommend this entertaining volnma."— TWitA TWer. 

** We are of opinion that this will prove one of the most popular num- 
bers of this justly popular work."— Ootciter ^ Rnqmrer. 

XiIFB AJTD TUIIES OF GBCKilGB IV* "Wltla AnM« 
dotes ot Dlatlngpaialked Per^QiUt Hjr V^ H^Tt G«iMngeo 
Cnriy. HVWn « Portrait* Itoun. 

** Mr. Croly has acquitted himself very handsomely. His snbjeet Is 
one of much interest, and he has treated it with nnnanal ImpaitialUy. 
The antbor^ style is chaste, classical, and beautinil, and it otay be taken 
as a model of fine writing. It is worthy of his genius and his edacsr 
tion.**— MerconfiZe AdvertUer. 

^ This number is fVom the eloquent and powerAil pen of the Rev. George 
Croly. It promises much entertainment and instruction. Thaoamaof 
tbe writer is a sufficient passport to the public attentioo.'' — Com. Adv. 

**Thi8 is an interesting volume, blending most )ieantiftiUy iustmctioo 
with dunusement."— LoT^r Island Patriot. 

*^ Mr. Croly Is a man of talent , and can write welL There is proof of 
ttils in the volume Wfore us. The reflections that naturally artae out 
of the subject are philosophical and just; and the sketches of character 
If the leading men ^nd ministero are drawn with a bold and vigoioas 
hand.''-^7%e Atken*evm. 

"The portraits of the Prince's fUends are in the best style, and 
akstched with impartial fVeedom. Fox, Burke, Sheridan. Erakine, Cur^ 
ran were of the splendid galaxy, and the characteristics of eadi are well 
preserved in Mr. Croly** pages."— 6mt/«man'« Magazine. 

**■ Mr. Croly is not merely a fine writer, but a very powerAil one. ma 
•niline is as bold and broad as his coloun aro glowing. He writea like 
a man weH acquainted with his subject."— BrJedlte Bjeinmg. 
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' Fr^fSpiiSfir Jr9i||e«pi»)» Jaqpie* WUnon^ x:«qi«9 and Hvf^ 
Murray 9 Esq* Witli a map and eii§praving;s« |.8«imi« 

'<T]ie names of.tlw ()iatiugui«be<} mdivlduaU by vtrhoio tlie voluma Uas 
b^n prep^ired, o9er 9 smfilcieut pledge for the fa|thnil and accompUsbed 
execution of the work; and the field of their labours is one of alniost up- 1 
rivalled attraction for whatever 19 new, strange, or mysterious, in bi^o- f 
rical narrative, or bold and perilous in adventurous exploit."— 77ie^{;a«. I 

<' From what we bave read, we think it will add another very interent- 
ing and useful volume to the Family Library. This work we believe 
wUl be interesting to every class of readers, especially to the pbilimtbro- 
pist end Christian."— iV. Y". Evangelist. 

. ** It embraces the whole field of modem travels in Afl-ict^, and, like 
'Polar S^as V94 Regions,' is deserving the attention of every one who 
pretends to keep pace with the progress of science and discovery."— /our. 
^ Cemvteree. 

" lu this vo}afl»e is comprised much useUd and entiertajning uiowledgft 
soncerning a country whi(<h has long been the subject of vagae repeat, 
and conjecture ; the theatre of visionary monsters, aqd the «c«ne of the 
SKMH extntvagant lomauce."— iV. Y. Standfurd. 

^ The naiDfls of the authors will satisiy the public that this ia a work 
which will command their admiration and credence. It is ci sterling 
additioa to that most e^^cellent series, the Family Libnury."— ulJAa*^ 
DaUy Advertiter. 

** Iq thf» present work we have a perfect bi^tory of tbe discoveries 
whkh have been attempted* firom the time of Hen^otqs until tbe final 
^tempt of Bea6 CaUU ; it Uk repl9to with interast."— iV: Y* Courier ^ 
Mnquifor, 
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l^iITBS OF BSfimSNT PAINTCRS AlVB HlCVJJ?m 
TORCU By Allaia CniuOif&gKauM S^q« In 3 -vols* 
Iftnao. Urttb FortraiU. 

. ** We advise all tboss of onr readers who have any respect fbr our rs- 
eraunendttioD, to read these three volumes fVom beginning toend ; and we 
are eoDfident of the thanks of such as shall be induced by our advice to 
procure fbr themselves so great an enjoyment.^'— iV. Y. Mirror. 

** Wo would reoomuiend these volumes as being replete with interest- 
ing incident and valuable historical matter. They are worthy of a promi- 
nent piflce in the libnirv of the scbohur, and are of that description of 
works vrtiidi may be placed In the hands of the younger branches of 
society, with tlie assurmnce that they will impart both moial and intel- 
lectual improvement."— fio«ton Mamnie Mimr. 

" The lives of distinguished artists, written 1^ so popular aa author, 
can hardly fiiil of being duly appreciated by the readijag community.*'— 
iV. y. OoastelUUUnt. 

** This is one of the best written and most instructiTe books of tba 
sanes to which it belongs."— i^T. Y. American. 

** The whole narrative is of a lively and alluring kind, fiowing in ila 
languaee, and enriched with ceaseless anecdote."— iv. Y. AtUu. 

"The Uvea of Hogarth, dec. fbmish a fund of entertaining and charao- 
teristic anecdote, of which the author has known how to avail himsatf 
with skill."— iV: Y. Eueiung Post. 

'^So much aa an accomplished Hiuhor, on admirable field of e^iertioa, 
and a beaiulAil typograpliy, can do or prxMniae for a work, so much va 
can safely accredit to the volumes befoTw US'"— Journal of Comme^ct, 

M^piwiiiMaHMPPwmi^s* 
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HISTORY OF CHIVAI4RT AND THB CRV8ADB8. 
Bjr Om P« R« Jaini«*9 R«q* IVltlK lun Bnfipcm^in^. 
ISmo* 

'' The present Tolame may safely be pronoanced an ornament to the 
literature of the day, and Mr. James be esteemed a writer of great clear- 
ueas and strpngth." — N. Y. Standard. 

*' The author or this work has done the public a service, which we think 
will be duly appreciated.^' — Christian Herald. 

" The period of the world to which this history relates is one moat 
interesting to readers generally."— iV. Y. Mereantite Advertiser. 

** A. more interesting, instructive, and amusing volume has not been 
laid upon our table for many a day." — Boston Statesman. 

** Mr. James Ls well known as an agreeable writer ; and the snbjects 
of this volume are such as can scarcely fkil to prove both amusing and 
interesting."— iV. Y. Daily Advertiser. 

" The execution of this work is, like the rest of the FanUly Library, 
elegant. The subiect is of no little interest ; and those who have read 
* Bichelien' and ' Damley* will oe prepared to think favourably of any 
production flrom the same ^n.^—Constellatioru 

" The admirers of Mr. James's peculiar style of composition as exhibited 
in his power All productions of 'Darnley,* ' Richelieu,' *'De L'Orrae,' &c 
have now an opportunity to witness his equally sucoessnil efforts in 
another department, where all classes or readers may unite in commend- 
ing the subject, the treatise, and the author."— A7n«rtca7i Traveller. 

** The historical details embraced in this volume are extremely curious 
and amusing ; and the accounts of ancient customs pertaining to the vari- 
ous orders of knighthood engaged in the holy wars, furnish much pleasant 
reading, as well as food for contemplation on the obsolete follies of' man- 
kind."— iY. y. Evening JoumaL 

lilFB OF MARY9 Q,UF.nN OF SCOTS. Bjr H. O. 
Belly Bsq* la JS vols* 18mo« 'With a Portrait* 

"It is decidedly the most interesting account we. have ever seen of that 
lovely and unfortunate being. We have always/e/t that Mary was Inno- 
cent of the great crimes charged against her by her Auions and deadly 
enemies : but our understanding was never befbre convinced. It was 
with a feeling or eager joy, that we, for the first time in our lives, admit- 
ted the full conviction of her innocence. The book is written with mu<'h 
candour " — Massachusetts Journal. 

*' We And it imbued with all the interest of a romance, without de- 
stroying the authenticity of the history. Mary was indeed an attractive 
subject Tor the pen of a lively and gal lanL writer. In such hands, her 
youth, her beauty, her station, and her misfbrtunes must have furnished 
admirable themes on which to desc^ant and wake up the sympathies of the 
re&der."— Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

"The lifb of the unfortunate queen is a subject of strong interest.** — 
Constellation. 

" The style of the author is succinct and clear, and is a good specimen 
of historic composition." — Standard. 

** The reader will be pleased to learn that the lifb of Mary has been 
written anew, by one who appears, both in temper and talent, extrraielv 
well qualified Ibr the task."— iV. Y. Atlas. 

" We have Jieretofore made extracts from this work, Which must have 

even oar readers a Ikvourable opinion of the merits of the whole. We 
ive no difficulty in recommending a subject so interesting to the public.** 
—Albion. 
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AKCrBNT AKD MODTSIUr SSaYlPT. Bjr Ui« Rev, 
91* Roaselly IiL.!!* WitH a Map and BngraTings. 
18ino« 

** It Ui hajrdly possible to imagine a Tolume of more Tuiooe interest tban 
thiaJ'-^Baltimort Amtrican. 

'* A worlc that cannot be too warmly commended to the reading pob- 
Uc.**~~Provtdt7ic* Anuricatt. 

** All that is known of Egypt is condensed into this history: and the 
Tsadent of it will find themselvea well repaid for ttieir labour and money." 
^-Ntw-Haont Advertiser. 

** This volume is the most mf«res/if^, as well as the most vaIiMi62(, of 
the numbers yel pnblished."— Lon^ Island Stat. 

** This is one of the most valuable of the series of the Family Libmry.* 
—Badftr's Weekly Messenger. 

** Tlie infbmuition respeeting the present state of this interesting coon- 
try will be found peculiarly valuable."— iVeu^YorJIc Mirror. 

" The work is written in a very happy style, and presents a mass of 
knowledge of the most useful and instructive character, collected together 
by great industry and research.''— Baltimore Republican. 

** We think the writer has performed his task with a singular degree of 
ability and clearness."— TViZ^uAe. 

**This is a volume of great iatartdst.^— New-York Standard. 

*' An account of this ancient kingdom, connected as it is with events of 
■tho greatest importance both in sacred and profane history, cannot Ail to 
be interesting to every person who has a taste for this siiecies of know- 
ledge."— iVeu^ybrA:i><uZy Advertiser. 

"This work is fhlly eijual to any that have appeared in the Family Li- 
brary, and that is one of the best of comoliments which can be paid it."— 
Albany Evening Journal. v 

HISTORY OF POIiANDy from the earUest Period to 
tli<e present Time* Bjr JTamea Fletdkerf Xleqi* l¥it|i 
a Portrait at Koselnako* ISmo* 

" This work recommends itself to public notice by its clear, eonelse, ttd 
impartial history of a country and a people for whom the feeUngi of every 
lover of fireedora are now deeply interested." — N. Y. Atlas. 

'* Of the writer's fkirness and research we have a very good opinion ; 
and his book is just the thing that is wanted at the present momont.'*— 
New-York American. 

'* A more acceptable volume than this conld not be presented to the 
public." — Courier Sr Enquirer. 

" A work of great interest."- i42Aion. 

'* No work has for a long period been published here so deserUng of 
praise and so replete with interest."— American Traveller. 
• " The history is well written, and is presented in a convenient and sne- 
clnct form."— A'«ii-yor* Standard. 

" The present volume will prove, we think, highly aooeptaUa to the 
public." — Evening Post. 

" It will require no recommendations to Induce the reading eomnranhy 
to possess themselves at once of thii^ valuable and authentic work.'*— 
NevhYork Evening Journal. 

" It will be found an exceedingly interesting work."— Coiufeffofton. 

" It treats of a country and a people that attract at this moment tho 
HttentioQ of tlie whole world ; and here there is not an individual who is 
not interested in the stnig^Ie which the brave Poles are how eitgaged In 
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TH,E FAMILY LIBRARY. 



The old English dramatists, the fiiendB and contempoFaTies of Sbaka 
)eare, have contributed oae of the moat valuable portions to tb« poeiic 
iteratnre of oar ooantry. Bat, abounding as they do in wit and fancy 
n force and copiousness of expression, in truth and variety of ebaractei; 
in rapid change of Incidents, in striking and interesting situatioQs. aud, 
above all, hi Justice and elevation of sentiment, — their works are totaliy 
unknown to the generality of readers, and are only Ibund in the hands o( 
an adventurous rew who have deviated from the beaten patha of study 
to explore for themselves less familiar and exiiausted tracts of liLerarj 
amusement The naglect of these authors, in au age so favourable to 
works of iroaginatlou as the present, can only be asoribed to that occa- 
sional coarseness of language which intermixes with and pollutes the 

beauty of their most exquisite scenes Under those circomsiances, the 

editors of the Family Library have determined on publishing a selection 
from tbe plays of Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford, Shirley, Web- 
ster, Middleton, and others, omitting all such scenes and passages as are 
inconsistent with the delicacy and refinement of modem lasie aud man- 
ners. Whenever it is possible, the play will be printed entire: 



THB PI4ATB OF PHII.IP MASSIIVGKR. In 3 vols. 
18mo. VFitli a Portrait* 

^ Ttiera can be little doubt that the works of those dramatists who 
fkMirished in the time of Sbakspeare will be eagerly purchased, as they 
are very much wanted in this country. Although containing the essence 
of poetry, few on this side of the Atlantic are acquainted with their merits. 
It is 6ingQ]ar that they have not been reprinted here before. A little of 
the solid thought and laboured composition of those days might be advan- 
tageously substituted for much of the frippery now cut down into tedious 
metre, and eked out with forced and hackneyed rhyme." — iV. Y. Mirror. 

" The lovers of poetry and the drama may now, for the first time, pos- 
sess the works of all the distinguished writers of the renowned BUaabethan 
age, at a cost which most pockets can bear ; in a form and stjrle, too, 
which would recommend them to the most tasteful book-ccrflector. A 
portrait of Massinger adorns the first volume ; and what little is known 
of the dramatist is given in a short account of his htRy^Excaniner. 

** The plays of Massinger abound in strongly drawn charaotera, vivid 
imagery, classical language, and interesting situations.** — N. Y. Standard. 

"Massinger stands in the highest rank as a dramatic vtriter, and per- 
haps approaches his great oontempoiHry, Shakspeare, nearer than any 
other."— 7%e Albion, 

" Massinger is held to be a writer of remarkable vigour of thought : hjs 
language is nervous, and firequently highly musical.*— 2V. Y. American. 

9ee also Charleston Mercury and Gazette— New- York Constellation- 
Evening Post— Daily Advertiser— Gazette— Courier A Enquirer— Eve- 
ning Journal— Commercial Advertiser— MeroantUe Advertiser— Atla*— 
■ •"•ny Evening Journal— Boston Statesman— Boston Courier, Ac. *c. I 
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rAKXZiY OXiASSZOAZi XiIBBABY. 



To tnose who are oesirous of obtaining a knowledge of tbe most es 
teemed authors of Greece and Rome, but possess not tbe means or leisure 
for pursning a regular course of study, tbe present undertiddng must prove 
a Taluable acquisition. 

To him who, as Dr. Knox observes, although engaged in other pursuits, 
) is still anxious to " retain a tincture of that ei^^nee and liberality of sen- 
) timent' which the mind acquires by the study of the Classics, and which 
contributes more to fbrm the true gentleman than all the unsubstantial 
ornaments of modem affectation," such a collection will, it is confidently 
hoped, prove acceptable. 

As the learned languages do^ot form part of the education of females, 
tbe only access which they have to the valuable stores of antiquity Is 
through the medium of correct translation. 

The selection is Intended to include those authors whose works may 
with pro{iriety be read by persons of both sexes ; and it will be obvious- 
that the nature of the publication is of so permanent a character, as to 
prove equally interesting to posterity as to the present generation. The 
whole will be presented to the public in a cheap, handsome, and uniform 
size, forming a complete '* Family Classical Library," alike useftil for the 
purpose of instruction and amusement. Indeed, as Dr. Parr says, "11* 
you desire your son, though no great schplar, to read and reflect, it is 
your duty to place in his hands the best translations of the best Classical 
Authors." 



XBNOPHON. In 2 vols* ISino. l^itb a Portrait. 

The Anabasis; translated by Edward Spelman,Esq- 
The CYROP-fiDiA ; translated by Sir M. A. Cooper. 

'^Spelman's ' Anabasis' is one of th^ roost accurate and degani tnnsla- 
tions that any language bas produced."— Oe6bo». 

** The soldier has always admired the talents of Xeuophon in conduct- 
ing, and the scholar in describing, the ' Aetrcat of the Ten Thousand ;' 
and the philosopher and statesman have alike been delighted with his 
charming work owiominated the ' Cyropcedia.' "—RoMnson^s Antiquities 
of Greece. 

**■ There are various and obvious reasons which make a publication of 
this kind highly desirable in this country.''— TAe Churchman. 

** Good translations of the ancient classics have always been a great 
desideratum.^ — N. Y. American. 

" The publication deserves the most liberal encouragement."— iV. Y. 
Constellation. 

"■ It is truly one of the most valuable works that could be presented to 
the public." — Providence American. 

''Independently of their literary merit, it is in these works that thehi^ 
tory and manners of the ancients are best studied."— fiaZ/. American. 

*' Tbe reputation of the present works is too well established to need 
commendation at tills day. Blair, in his Lectures, briefly remarks that 
' they are extreniely beautifttl . The circumstances are finely selected, and 
the narrative is easy and engaging.'"— ZZ' S. Gazette, 
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UBHAIff 01* eSZiBOfF NOV&ZtC. 



TuM collection vf\ll embrace no wwks but each as bfire roceived the 
impRUM of general s^pprobatioo, orbave beca writtso by ambors ofestab- 
Ushed charactor; and tbe publishers hope to receive eiicJi encoora^nnDt 
ttom the public patronage as will enable tbeni, ia tbe course of tune, to 
produce a series of works of uniform appearance, and iaoludiuf most of 
the really valuable novels and romances that have been or shall be issued 
from the modera Eoglish aad American press. The store flrom which 
the^ are at liberty to choose is already sufilciently great to ensure them 
against any want of good material ; and it is their inlnition to make such 
arrangements as shall warrant the public confidence in tbe judgment wUh 
which the selection will be made. The price, too, will be so moderate a^t 
to make the work accessible to almost any income ; and tbe style in which 
it is to be performed will render it a neat and convenient addition to every 
library. Several voluroes are already published.— &« C«Ualogu6* 



YOUTH ASiti MANHOOD OF CYRU^ THORNTOST. 
▲ Novel* In J9 vols* 13mo* 

'*It abounds in talent, in bivh and original conception, and vigorous 
carrying out of eharaeters ; and is brought home to all, and m^de, as it 
were, a part of real life, by its connexion vidth, and dependence upon, 
«cenes that have actually passed in our own time, and, as it were, befbre 
joxtt own eyes. It, like the novels of Scott, is of a class that will bear to 
be read and read again."— iyTew-ybrA: American. 

'* Cyril Thorotoii is one of the best works of fiction which flie present 
century has produced."— /V. Y. Evening Post. 

" This is a good beg'nning. Cyril Thornton is a most unexceptionable 
work. Its great popularity in England and in this country is well 
earned. Its style, tone, and purpose are equally faultless. It is a hist<H7 
of human nature, revealing shoals and quicksands which lie in the way of 
all the mariners who make the voyage of life. It ranks fiiirly with that 
class of books which are calculated to render tboue who use them better, 
happier, wiser."— jl/6a»y Evening Journal. 

*' ▲ work that has acquired for its author the r^utatiou of a refined 
tand powerful writer."— fio*«are Courier. 

** The tribunal of European critics has already awarded to the author 
a high seat in the synagogue of letters ; and we doubt not that his &me 
is destined to become extensive and perpetual."— JSvenm^/ourma^. 

" It is a novel of the first order ; and those who have never read it tutd 
better procure it forthwith."- B. ilf. Mirror. 

" Colonel Hamilton's powers of description are of no inferior order."— 
Standard. ^ 

" Very popular and interesting volumes."— Boston Statesman. 
■ "A work of reputation among its class, and ranking, indeed, with tiie 
most respectable among the good novels of the day."— CAortotow Gazetie. 

"A valuable vrork.^— Albany Daily Advertiser. 

" Of the merits of this work, which is already well known to tbe public, 
it would be superfluous to speak."— Courier ,5- Enquirer. 

" Tanks among the best of modern novels."— AfcrcawWc Advertistr. 
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STAMTDABB BX8TOBXBS. 



THE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE; from 
the Rise of the Modem Kingdoms to the present 
period. By William Russell, LL.D. and William 
Jones, Esq. With Annotations by an American. 
In 3 vols. 8yo. With plates. Fine edition. 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS of the Rev. William 
Robertson, D.D. ; comprising his HISTORY OF 
AMERICA; CHARLES V.; SCOTLAND; and 
INDIA. InSvols. 8vo. With plates. Fine edition. 

GIBBON'S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. In 4 vols. 
8vo. With plates. Fine edition. 

dOr Harper's editions of the above works are stereo ty ped, and printed 
aflifomily. Great pains have been taken to render them perfect in every 
respecL They are decidedly the best editions ever published in this 
country. 



MSDZOAZi WOBS8. 



HOOPER'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. From the 
last London Edition. With Additions, by Samuel 
Aeerly, M.D. 8vo. 

COOPER'S SURGICAL DICTIONARY. New edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged. 8vo. 

GOOD'S (Dr. J. Mason) STUDY OF MEDICINE. 
In 5 vols. 8vo. A new edition.*' With Additions, 
by Samuel Cooper, M.D. 

** Dr. Good's extensive reading and retentive memory enable him to 
enliven the moat common elementary details by interweaving cnrioas, 
uncommon, or illustrative examples in almost every page. We have no 
hesitation in p- onounuing the work, beyond all oomparison, the best of the 
kind in the EngltRh langungoJ'—Mediay-Ckirurgical Retrieu>. 






ley*' 2vol8.12mo. 

JONKB, Esq. "»* ^ VI 

TRAITS OF TRAVEU A N^^. 
' In 2 vols. 12100; BX. ».• V^I.^ .„, 



* TOlt By Mrs. Sar^b C. Haw- 
MiiRV E. Brooks. 12mo. 



Bvways." „ .^ .1 vols. 12mo. ^ 

iftys and Byways « Trails oi cbUdren of the Abbey, *c. «c. 

Travel;' &c. 2vols.l2mo. ^ 2 vols. 12mo. 

mUwP'IL a Novel. By ibe ^QU^CEO. ANovel. In 

«LawrieTodd» &C.&C. svoU.Wmo. 

SMITH, Author of « Brambletye- *r,^c„,,, Esq. 

Hoosc " " Zillah," &c. &c. „oMANCE of HISTORY. Sfaih. 

THE I^W FOBEBT. A No^l. ^"{ff^^l 12mo. By Doa T. D. 

in 2 vols. 12mo. By the Author ,j, ^^ 

if » Brambletye-Houae," ZU INCOGNITO ; or. SM^Alg 

Sb"&c.&c.' l^^«Av!.I^n.T.OES. ANove]._By 



•HE INC50GNIT0 ; or. SUsp ai^ 
PECCAlitLLOES. ANovel. By 
the Author of " Romance of Hia- 
lory^"the CastiUan," &c. 



lab," «c. «c. 
ROXOBEL. ByMrs-SHEEWOOP. 

In 3 vols. 18mo. 

111 8 vols. 12mo. 1 Hoods," "loerru*^*,-.—, -" 1 

M^fV »»;,- rt« Cachet" and " Ro- " *"_, „„ . ^^ »tt« SIXTY I 



lory, ' " «•"« ^"- ' , ^ w 

nSiai" "ttw Protestant." *e. 



3 vols. 12nio. „ T ^„ 

H-RANCE, IN 182&-30. By Lady 
'^^M^or;. In2vola.l2mo. 



OTUHiti iii.u*aKj. In » V I 

YEARS SINCE. ANbvel. to2 

vols Wcno. R«T*«J,,««7*'^^' 
and enlarged by the Author. 

DB I .ISLE. A Novel. 2vols.I2ma 
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iFfctitfous ffl2?orfti5, $ct. 



ST. VALENTINE'S DAY ; or, THE 
FAIR xMAID OF PERTH. By 
the Autlior of *' Waverley." In 2 
vols. 12mo. 

THE DOOM OF DEVORGOIL ; 
and AUCHINDRANE. By the 
Author of •• Waverley." 12ma 

ALMACK'S REVISITED ; or, HER- 
BERT MILTON. A Novel. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

YESTERDAY IN IRELAND. A 
Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

ViTALDEGRAVE. A Novel. In 9 

vols 12mo. 
THE ADVENTURES of a KING'S 

PAGE. A Novel. 2 vols. 12nio. 
TALES AND SKETCHES. By a 

CouDtry Schoolnnaster. 12mu. 

SEPARATION. A Novel. By La- 
dy Charlotte Bitry, Author of 
" Flirtation." In 2 vols. 12rno. 

THE EXCLUSIVES. A Novel. In 
2 vols. 12rao. 

LIFE OP MANSIE WAUCH, TAI- 
LOR IN DALKEITH. 12ino. 

THE LOST HEIR; and THE PRE- 
DICTION. A Novel. In 2 vols. 

THE SUBALTERN'S LOG-BOOK. 
A Novel In 2 vols. 12mo. 

FOSCARINI. A Novel. In 2 vols. 

HAJJI BABA. A Novel. In 2 vols- 

POSTHUMOUS PAPERS, FACE- 
TIOUS AND FANCIFUL, 12mo. 

APICIAN MORLELS. A Comical 
Work. With Cuts. 12mo. 

STORIES OF A BRIDE. In 2 
vols. 12mo. 

THE SCHOOL OF FASHION. A 
Novel. In 2 vols. 12nio< 

RYBRENT DE CRUCE. A Novel. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. A 
Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE LAST OF THE PLANTA- 
GENETS. An Historical Ro- 

iliance. In 2 vols. I2rao. 

TALES OF MILITARY LIFE. In 
2 vols. 12mo. By the Author of 
" the Military Sketch-Book." 



STRATTON H/LL. A Tale of th» 
Civil Wars. In 2 vols. 12rao. 

PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF A COR- 
NET. A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

PRIVATE UFE. A Novel. In 2 
vols. 12mo, 

TALES OF THE WEST. 2 vols 
12mo. By the Author of " Letters 
fVom the East." 

ROMANCE AND REALITY. A 
Novel. By L. E. L. In 2 vols.l2mo. 

JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND. By 
T. C. G RATTAN, Esq. In 2 vols. 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S 
NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIP- 
WRECK, &c. Edited by Miss 
Jane Porter. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

DE VERE. A Novel. By the 
Author of "Tremaine." In 2 
vols. 12mo. 

In Presgy 

HARPER'S FAMILY LIBRARY— 

Of this work, which is intended to 
combine the two objects of instruc- 
tion and amusement, comprising 
as nmch entertaining matter as 
can be given along with useful 
knowledge, and as much know- 
ledge as can be conveyed in an 
amusing form, several volumes 
are already published. 

THE LIBRARY OF SELECT 
NOVELS— which vnll embrace ao 
works but such as have received; 
the impress of general appro- 
bation, or have been written by 
authors of established character. 
Several volumes are now pub- 
lished. See Catalogue. 

DRAMATIC LIBRARY— Being se- 
lections from popular standard 
Dramatic writers ; illustrated with 
Explanatory Notes, and adapted 
to Family reading, by the omis- 
sion of all exceptionable passages 
Several volumes are already pub- 
lished. See Catalogue. 

FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY; 
or English translations of the 
most valuable Greek and Latin 
Classics. Several volumes ara 
now published.- See Catalogue. 
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STAMTDARD WORKS. 



GIBSON'S SURVEYING. Improved and enlarged. 
By Jambs Rtan. 8vo. With the necessary plates. 

DAVIES'S SURVEYING. 8vo. A new woST" 

SURVEYORS' TABLES. 13mo. CarefuUy revised. 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY of the HOLY BIBLE. 
From the last genuine Edinburgh edition. 8vo. 

BROWN'S (J.) CONCORDANCE. 32mo. 

SERMONS ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. By 
Rev. Samuel Daties, A. M. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

THE WORKS OF REV. JOHN WESLEY, M.A. 
With his Life. 10 vols. 8vo. With a portrait. 

LETTERS FROM THE ^GEAN. By Jambs Emeb- 
soN, Esq. 8vo. With Engravings. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS of the late HENRY 
NEELE, Author of the " Romance of History." 8vo. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By Walter Scarr. 

PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIANITY IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. By Frederic Scho- 
BERL. 12mo. 

THE CONDITION OF GREECE in 1837 and 1828. 
By J. P. Miller. 12mo. 

LIFE AND REMAINS OF DR. EDWARD DAN- 
IEL CLARKE. 8vo. 

VAN HALEN'S NARRATIVE of his Imprisonment 
in the Dungeons of the Inquisition, his Escape, his 
Journey to Madrid, &c. &c. 8vo. 

HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE 
IN 1830. 12mo. 

^ARTS HORACE. 2 vols. 18mo. 

- ,> ■ =--* 



DUTCHMAN9S FIRBSIDK. A Tale. By Jamm 
Sk» PanldiiiSy SSsq* of New-York* 9 vols* lamttv 

** It contailifl a fine mixture of active incident, rich deoeriptioD, and plUIo- 
soptaical thought ; and illnstrates with great skill, and a moat pleasing air 
of qnietnesB and simplicity, the peculiarities and gradual derelopment of 
a noble but sensitive disposition, and also the early manners and costons 
of the roontry."— JVcio-yorifc Mirror, 

" There are many scenes of much interest, and the book abomids in 
paaoaires of beautinil description, just remaik, and racy satire.'*— -iV. Y. 
JLin/erieati, 

** Mr. P8Q]dmg*s writings are always distinguished Ibr their patriotic 
spirit as well as ftw their wH and graceftil gayety."— fveniTU" Jonmal. 

** It is a lona time since we have derived so much pleasure from a work 
of ftetioa as ue perusal of ' The Dutchman's Fireside' has afibrded us ; 
it abounds with beauties of every description, and is destined to add largely 
to tiM WoU-eamed fara« of the vnit^r."— Courier ^ Enquirer. 

'* tt is a fine addition to our literature as a work of fancy, and as pn- 
serving the maimers of our foreflubers."— Comm«rc7a2 Advertiser. 

'^Paulding is the Addison of our Anglo-Dutch literature. His style is 
natural, easy, and fhmiliar. . . .It is a sterling woric."-— iV. Y. Standard. 

** Mr. Paulding's reputation as a writer is very high. He has tone much 
to blot out the imputation cast upon us by- foreign reviewers, and has 
contributed not a little to establish our national literature. The present 
we cooler as his most happy elfort.''~TAe Amateur. 

** Paulding is not only tme of the best, but he is one of the most national, 
natural, and industrious writers of the day, native or exotic."— Pmn«3fZ- 

Ivania Inquirer. 
" b is a pleasing and interesting hovel."— 17. S. Gazette. 

THB TOI7XG DUBLXU A Novel* By th.e Author ot 
< Vivian Grey*' In $8 vols* ISmo* 

** This book is brilliant— (bll of vrit not forced, and sentiment without 
affectation.... Everybody must read it. We have spoiled a neat copy 
writini * beaut^iiP and ' superb^ In the margin."— iVho- York Mirror. 

" It IS the work of a master."— Coitrier 4- Riumirer. 

" This worii has been so repeatedly mentioned with commendation, that 
it would be superfluous to ralarge much on its merits. The plan of the 
story is by no means complicated ; and seldom have we been hurried along 
into new scenes with more untiring interest. There are some passages 
of deep feeling."— itfncricon Trttveller. 

** There is much chaste and beautiflil sentiment, some bold and vivid 
sketches of character, and occasional capital strokes of satire."— iVeu^, 
York Ameriean. 

" The author is certainly a writer of considerable power and of no small 
resource."— Bai/tmore Patriot. 

" In almost every page we encounter some brilliant flash of wit, which 
at times Is no less solid than brilliant."- iVnih York Standard. 

** To us it seems to have all the rich variety, the daring originality, the 
keen, glancing wit of 'Vivian Grey,' without its abruptness and tanta- 
li/Jng mystery. Some of the political sarcasm is capital ; and as for May 
D^ere, sbe is the most perfectly bewitching heroine that ever graced the 
pages of flction."— THfrtene. 

'* It is highly entertaming, and the author is a man of imagination .... 
The work is full of striking scenes and sudden incidents ; a prose * Don 
JQM^,' ft^anght with mttch of its pathos, without any of its impurities."— 
CommercieU Advertiser. 



HARPER'S FAMILY LIBRARY. 

The following opinlona, selected firom highly respectable Jonrnalv, will 
enable those who are unacquainted with the Family Library to (bnn an 
estimate nf its merits. Numerous other notices, equally favourable, ami 
from sources equally respectable, might be presented if deemed necessary. 
**The Family Library.— A very excellent, and always entertaining Mj»- 
^]lany.**—EdiJiburgh RevieWy No. 103. 

*' The Family Library prenents, in a compendious and convenient fiyrm, 
well-written histories of popular men, kingdoms, sciences, Ax. arranged 
and edited by able writers, and drawn entirely from the most correct and 
accredited authorities. It is, as it professes to be, a Family Library, flrom 
which, at little expense, a bousehold may prepare themselves for a ooii> 
aideration of those elementary subjects of education andsocieQr, without a 
due acquaintance with which neither man nor woman has claim to be 
well bred, or to take their proper place among those with whom they 
abide.'* — Charleston Gazette. 

** We have repeatedly borne testimony to the utility of this work. It 1« 
one of the best that has ever been issued fh>m the American press, and 
should be iu the library of every family desirous of treasuring up ose&il 
knowledge.'* — Boston Statesman. 

**Tbe Family Library should be in the hands of every person. Tbaa 
far it has treated of subjects interesting to all, condensed in a perspicuotia 

and agreeable style We have so repeatedly spoken of the merits of tbw 

design of this work, and of the able manner in which it is edited, that on 
this occasion we will only repeat our conviction, that it is worthy a {dace 
in every library in the country, and will prove one of the most uaefai as 
it is one of the most interesting publications which has ever issued flrom 
the American press." — N. Y. Courier 6r Enquirer. 

" The Family Library is, what its name implies, a collection of Yarioos 
original works of the best kind, containing reading, us^l and interesting 
to the family circle. It is neatly printed, and should be in every fandly 
that can alTord it— the price being modera.ie."^Neu>-EnglandPaUadiitm. 

<> The Family Library is, in all respects, a valuable work."— Penitsyi 
vania Inquirer. 

** Wo are pleased to see that the pubHshers have obtained sufficient en- 
couragement to continue their valuable Family Library."— jBai/Jmor« fie- 
publican. 

" We recommend the whole set of the Family Library as one of the 
cheapest means of affording pleasing instruction, and imparting a )»opar 
pride in books, with which we are acquainted."— P&»2ade(pAia U. H, Ga- 
zette. 

" It will prove instructing and amusing to all classes. We are pleased 
to learn th the works comprising this Library have bocome, as they 
ought to hi, quite popular among the heads of Families."— iVl Y. Gazette, 

*'It is the duty of every person having a fhniily to put this excellent 
Library info the hands of his children."— iV. Y. Mercantile Advertvter. 

" We have so oflen recommended this enterprising and useAjl publics 
tinn (ihe Family Library), that we can here only udd, that each succes- 
sive number appears to confirm its merited popularity."— JV. Y. American.. 

<* It is so emphatically what it purports to be, that we are anxious to «eo 
it in every family.— It is alike interesting and usefhl to aU cUsaes of 
readers."— Atoony Evening Journal. 

*' The little volumes of this series truly comport with thar title, and are 
in themselves a Family Library."— iV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

** We have met with no work more interesting and deservedly popular 
than this valuable Family Library."— flfo7i/«y Repository. 

" The plan of the Family Library must be acceptsdile to the Ameiican 
-ig community."— JV: Y. Journal of Commerce. 

all portions of the community the enttre series may be 
lenrtcd." — Amerfrrtn. lym^Ufr. 
■i n ddiBhtftil piihliflftilon."— 7V7</'i Teller 



FAMILT CJLiJiSICAL LIBRARY. 

f A greater desideratum to the English reader cannot well be brought 
to pubOc notice."— BeWs Weekly Messenger. 

** The Family Classical Library may be reckoned as one of the most 
Sjistnictive series of works now in the coarse of pablloation.''—Cam&rM{^e 
Chronicle. 

"A series of works under the title of the Family Classical Library 
is now in the course of publication, which will, no doubt, arrest the atten- 
tion of all the admirers of elegant and polite literature— of that literature 
which forms the solid and uidispensablebasisof a sound and gentlemanly 
education."— fio^A Herald. 

" We are inclined to augur the most beneficial results to the rising 
generation fh)m the plan and nature of this pablication ; and we doubt not 
that under the able superintendence of Mr. Valpy^ the value of the present 
work will not exceed its success as a mere literary speculation. It ought 
to find a place in every school and private fhmily in the kingdom."— Bm- 
tol Journal. 

** The design of this publication is highly laudable : if it be patronised 
according to its deserts, we have no hesitation in saying that its success 
'Will be very considerable."— £dinAur^* Advertiser. 

" If we had been called on to state what in our opinion was wanted to 
complete the several periodicals now in course of publicMion, we should 
have recommended a translation of the most approved ancient writers, in 
a corresponding style. This undertaking, therefore, of Mr. Valpy's, most 
completely meets the view we had entertained on the subject. We 
strongly recommend the production to the notice of schools, as its perusal 
must tend to implant on the minds of the pupils a love for ancient lore. 
In Ladies' Seminaries the series will, mdeed, be invaluable— the stores of 
antiquity being thus thrown open to them."— P^WTnowt/* and Dewmpdrt 
Herald. 

* Economy is the order of the day in books. The Family Classical Li- 
brary will greatly assist the classical labours of tutors as well as pupils. 
We suspect that a period is arriving when the Greek and Latin authors 
will be more generally read through the medium of translations."-— CAe^ 
tenham Journal. 

"We avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity of Introducing to the 
notice of our readers a vrork which appears to promise tlie utmost advrni- 
tage to the rising generation in particular. There is no class of people to 
whom it is not calculated to be useflil — to the scholar, it will be an agree- 
able guide and compimion ; while those to whom a classical educatjpn 
has been denied will find iu it a pleasant and a valuable avenue towards 
Ibose ancient models of literary greatness, which, even in this age of 
boasted refinement, we are proud to imitate."— -Aberdeen Chronicle. 

*'The Family Classical Library will contain the most correct and ele- 
gant translations of the immortal works of alt the great authors of Greece 
and Rome ; an acquaintance with whose writings is indispensable to evoy . 
man who is desirous of acquiring even modern classical attainments."— 
Idverpool Albion. > 

** This volume promises to be an invaluable acquisition to those but 
partially acquainted with the Greek and Latin languages : such of the 
ihir sex hiore especially as direct their laudable curiosity in the channel 
of classic literature must find in translation the very key to the knowledge 
they seek. The mere trifie for which the lover of literature may now 
furnish his library with an elegant and uniform edition of the best trans- 
lations from the classics, will, it cannot be doubted, ensure the Family 
Classical Library a welcome Teception.^*^~Woolmefs Exeter Gax^te. 

**This work will supply a desideratum in literature; and we hope it 
will meet with encouragement. The translations of nuny of the ancient 
authorvi who may be looked on as the great storehoiiseiof modem litara 
torc^ are out of the reach of the English reader ; and this publication wiU 
diem acoesslble to all."— YbrAwAtre Gazette. 



ENGLISH SYNONYMES; ^th copious lUustra- 
tions and Explanations drawn from the best Writers. 
By Georob Crabb, M. A. A new Edition, 8to. 

TbUi Tslatbl* work Ut now used In nevaral Colleges In tJie United 
Sutes. . _, ^ 

" Tha in|^anc« of a knowledge of oynonyafies to ▼ery great— indeed, 
indwpenpable to ao 'accurate acUolar ; yet tbe atudy Umach Degleeted, as 
the loose style of many of our best writers bat too amply attests.*— iVho- 
yor* DaUy Advfrtiter, 

** It dewrrefi a place in every library^ and on tlw table of eTsrv acndent 
who desirea a ciNrect knowledge of tbe Engliah language.*— ivew*7erft 
Joumml qfCarnmerci. 

" This has '">w bec(xne a standard work, and ooglit to (bod a plaee in 
the library of every gentleman who aspires to el^anoe or preciston of 
atyle.^'— iVeto-YorA; Mmning UtrtUd, 
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THF4 BOOK OF NATURE ; being a popular Illus- 
tration of the general Laws and Phenomena of 
Creation^ &c. By John Mason Good, M.D., F.R.S. 
8vo. Sixth Edition. To which is prefixed the Life 
of the Author. 

'< Pram a man of Dr. GoodHi acknowledged talents and learning, it is 
oatvral to ^pftct soineihing uncoramon. Such expectations will be fttUy 
realized in his * Book of Nature.' We have read the work with much 
interest and iastrnction. Tbe author possessed, in an eminent degree, 
the happy t^ent of tracing, his subjects ftom their elementary principles 
to their subUnie results, and of interspersing his lectures with pertinaot 
and interesting anecdotes. No person who thirsts for knowledge can read 
his ' Book of Nature' without having his mind enriched in the principles 
of natural philosophy fiur b^ond he would have thought possible Uy a 
book of its me. It is a sate book for any person to re«d« Tbere is no 
skeptieiwn in ^.'"■—^ew-Eitgland Christian tkrold. 
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LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF LORD BYRON; 
with Notices of his Life. By Thomas Mooiis, Esq, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. With a Portrait, 

" We do not know wheie t^? letters are to be (bund in any langvagt 
which better repay a perusal. Perhaps, as mere models of the eiHst(4ary 
style, thsy are not so exqnisite as some that might be cited. Even of tm«, 
however, we are for firom being sure. If they do not equal, fbr instance, 
In grace and elegance those of Gray or l.ady Mary,— if they are not aneci- 
mens ofthat inimitable, in^able bavardage which makea those of Mamma 
de S6vign6 so entirely unique,— they fUlly rival the best of them in ^Lrit, 
piquancy, and, we ventnro to add, wit; while, like the epistles of Cicero, 
they not unfrequently rise firomthe mostfhmiliar colloquial ease and free- 
jdom into fbr loftier regions (^ thought and eloquence. We were parUcQ< 
(arly struck with this peculiarity. We scarcely read one of them without 
being sorpvised into a smile—oceasionaliy into a broad laugh-^y socns 
fbllciums waggery, some sudden descent fVom the aubUra* to the ridion- 
lous, white there is many a oassage in whieh the least critical reader wiU 
not faU to rseognis etha haud that drew Childe Hamld^-^^otia. JScmcib. 
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